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'  HK  in  the  mazes  of  the  budding  wood 

Is  near,  and  mourns  to  see  our  thankless  glance 
Dwell  coldly,  where  the  fresh  green  earth  is  strcw'd 
With  the  first  flowers  that  lead  the  vernal  dance." 
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"  Pray  we  for  the  Poor, 

The  sick  and  friendless  wretch— 
And,  Lord,  oh !  more  and  more 

We  pray  Thee  for  the  Rich  ! 
Their  brow  is  dark  with  care, 

Their  heart  with  pride  is  sear, 
And  pleasure  spreads  its  snare, 

And  hope,  it  cannot  cheer. 

The  Rich, — the  souls  whose  goods  on  earth  are  giv'n — 
Lord !  Lord !  is  aught  reserv'd  to  bless  their  fate  in  heav'n  1 

And  oh !  the  proud  and  great ! 

Full  many  a  hidden  pang 
Is  gnawing  'neath  their  state 

With  sharp  and  noiseless  fang. 
The  jealous  dream  of  pride 

The  care  to  aid  or  foil, 
The  shame  of  pow'r  denied, 
And  mercy's  bootless  toil ; 

And  most,  oh !  pray  for  them  !  the  anguish'd  groan 
To  think  of  that  dread  day,  when  God  shall  claim  His  own." 

SEWELL'S  SACRED  THOUGHTS. 


THE  ensuing  tale  is  addressed  to  the  consideration  of  per- 
sons whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  upper  and  middle  ranks 
of  Society ;  and  it  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
instrumental  in  prevailing  on  some,  at  least,  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall,  to  think  more  seriously  than  they  have 
yet  done  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  it. 

Those  subjects  are,  the  responsibilities  which  rank, 
property,  and  education  involve ;  the  duties  of  the  higher 
classes  to  the  lower;  the  importance  of  other  views  and 
measures  of  Christian  Almsgiving,  than  those  which  satisfy 
the  easy  and  selfish  religion  of  the  present  day;  the  true 
principles  of  charity,  and  the  difference  between  its  judi- 
cious and  injudicious  exercise ;  the  amount  of  luxury,  follyj 
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extravagance,  covetousness,  and  selfishness  existing  inevi- 
tably, though  in  an  unsuspected  form  (and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  according  to  circumstances,)  among  all  who 
adopt  the  received  habits  and  modes  of  thought  which  pre- 
vail in  modern  Society ;  and  lastly,  the  urgent  need  of 
great,  immediate,  and  unshrinking  sacrifices  and  self- 
denials  on  the  part  of  us  all,  if  we  would  provide, — while 
yet  it  is  possible, — for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  teem- 
ing population ;  if  we  would  stop  the  flood  of  iniquity  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us,  and  substitute  Christianity,  in 
our  so  called  Christian  country,  for  the  absolute  heathen- 
ism into  which  great  masses  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  falling. 

As,  however,  it  has  seemed  impossible  in  the  compass 
of  a  single  volume,  to  allude  to  every  form  in  which  the 
selfishness  and  hard-heartedness  of  the  present  generation 
shew  themselves,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  keep 
back  some  of  the  darker  illustrations  of  this  melancholy 
and  most  appalling  subject,  and  to  reserve  them  for  the 
ground-work  of  another  tale,  to  be  published  hereafter. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  even  before  the  recent  out- 
break (of  August,  1842,)  no  serious-minded  person  could 
look  on  the  state  of  our  manufacturing  districts  without 
grave  and  earnest  apprehension.  A  population,  of  whom 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  it  was  without  the  pale  of  the 
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Church's  influence,  without  churches,  clergy,  schools,  or 
any  other  of  the  outward  machinery  by  which  the  means 
of  grace,  and  hopes  of  glory  are  brought  before  men's 
minds,  exposed  continually  to  the  influence  of  the  emis- 
saries of  sedition  and  infidelity !  What  can  be  the  fruit  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  but  that  a  once  happy  country 
should  be  turned  into  an  Aceldama  of  anarchy  and  irre- 
ligion  ? 

Meanwhile,  they,  who  might,  if  they  would,  put  an  end 
to  the  evil,  by  providing  the  funds  for  supplying  what  is 
needed, — the  upper  and  middle  classes, — do  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing,  abridge  no  luxuries,  forego  no  comforts,  but  go 
on  "  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage," 
as  if  this  world  were  to  last  for  ever ;  as  if  those  who  provided 
their  luxuries  and  comforts  were  not  their  brethren ;  as  if 
there  were  no  duties  to  be  discharged  towards  the  poor  of 
Christ ;  as  if  they  will  not  be  called  to  account  hereafter 
for  the  waste  of  every  single  individual  farthing,  which,  at 
such  a  time  as  the  present,  might  have  been  offered  to  God, 
— and  was  not ! 

If  the  country  is  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  will  be  saved  by 
something  different  from  either  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
guinea  subscriptions.  It  will,  under  God,  be  saved  by  the 
Church's  influence,  and  under  her  guidance.  She  must 
become  what  she  was  of  old ;  and  she  must  teach  her  chil- 
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dren  to  cast  their  offerings  into  her  lap,  and  to  make  no 
limit  in  their  offerings  till  her  work  is  done.  She  must  be, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  publication,*  which,  on  this  point,  has 
expressed  itself  as  wisely  and  eloquently,  as  on  others  its 
tone  and  sentiments  are  deeply  to  be  deplored, — she  must 
be  once  more  what  she  once  was,  when  "  she  wore  that 
guise  which,  while  it  was  good  for  the  rich,  was  also  of 
that  very  sort  which  most  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and 
sympathies  of  the  poor.  Christianity  was  once  a  religion 
of  visible  self-denial  and  holiness,  that  willingly  took  on 
herself  the  sorrows  which  to  the  multitude  are  inevitable, 
and  lightened  their  sufferings  by  her  own  pain  and  priva- 
tion. • 

"  She  was  not  once  that  umbratile  thing,  that  feeble 
exotic,  shut  up  in  churches,  parsonages,  and  parlours ;  but 
walked  abroad,  made  the  multitude  both  the  receivers,  the 
collectors,  and  distributors  of  her  bounties ;  compelled  cities 
to  wear  her  livery,  and  dared  to  inherit  the  earth.  She 
once  provided  homes  and  forms  of  operation  for  the  heroic 
virtues,  for  lofty  aims,  and  firm  resolves,  making  their  tor- 
rents flow  in  the  manifold  channels  of  mercy,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  waste  the  land  with  a  baleful  magnifi- 
cence. She  once  gave  names,  and  methods,  and  ancient 
sanctions,  and  solemn  order,  and  venerable  holiness,  and 
*  British  Critic.  No.  56,  p.  370. 
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every  quality  men  love  and  obey,  to  the  pious  bearers  of 

spiritual  aid  to  the  ignorant  and  the  poor She  once 

did  so  combine  and  temper  these  works  of  benevolence 
with  other  holy  employments,  with  frequent  daily  prayer, 
and  oft-heard  choral  praise,  that  the  social  acts  of  temporal 
and  ghostly  relief  seemed  no  separate  adventitious  work, 
no  petty  craft  of  artificial  goodness,  no  capricious  adven- 
ture or  trick  of  interference,  but  rather  flowing  from  a 
something  holy,  natural,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  She 
once  had  officers  and  employment  for  all,  that  all,  however 
humble  in  rank,  or  wealth,  or  mental  culture,  might  be 
personally  interested  in  the  Church's  work.  —  She  once 
could  claim  her  own  from  every  rank,  teach  all  her  holy 
characters,  make  all  acknowledge  her  marks  and  passports 
of  sacredness  and  authority.  WE  cannot  bring  back  those 
days  again ; — who  would  wish  that  man  should  have  this 
power  ? — but  still  they  may  come  back  to  us.  The  times  are 
dark,  and  a  curtain  of  gloom  hangs  over  the  future ;  but 
on  its  dark  face,  we  may  discern,  brightening  in  prismatic 
hue,  a  vision  of  past  beauty, — the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
The  times  are  indeed  dark,  and  the  sky  is  lowering; 
but  when  was  it  otherwise,  so  far  as  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  were  concerned  ?  What,  but  a  partial  ray  of  sun- 
shine here  and  there,  once  and  again,  has  she  had  to  cheer 
her  throughout  her  time  of  sojourning  in  this  evil,  weary 
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world?  And  what  have  those  Intervals  of  worldly  success 
and  prosperity  proved  to  her,  but  seasons  of  trial  and 
snare,  in  which  she  has  suffered  more  heavily  than  in  the 
darkest  night  of  persecution  ?  For  the  Church  to  be  left 
in  peace,  with  no  heresy  to  disturb  her,  and  no  temporal 
afflictions,  would  rather  seem  an  augury  that  her  Lord's 
favour  was  withdrawn  from  her,  than  that  He  was  watch- 
ing over  her  for  good.  When,  therefore,  times  are  darkest, 
the  hopes  of  the  faithful  may  rise  highest. 

And  even  so  it  is  at  present.  In  the  aspect  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  England,  there  is  much  that  is 
gloomy  and  disheartening ;  and  yet  he  can  have  observed 
and  reflected  to  little  purpose,  who  cannot  trace  the  work- 
ings of  His  Providence  Who  is  ever  bringing  good  out  of 
evil,  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  character  of  our  times  is  restlessness.  The  people, 
as  if  with  one  consent,  yet,  in  the  main,  unconsciously, 
are  stretching  forth  their  hands  after  something  which 
they  know  they  need,  but  which  they  have  not.  It  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us  while  we  are  seeking  it,  if  haply 
we  might  feel  after  it,  and  find  it ;  but  as  yet  we  are  too 
weak,  and  wilful,  and  prejudiced  to  turn  ourselves  in  the 
right  direction,  and  accept  of  that  which  alone  can  satisfy 
our  wants,  and  remedy  our  evils,  and  ease  the  yearnings 
and  deep  craving  of  our  hearts, — the  system  of  the  Holy 
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Catholic  Church  in  its  full  developement.  In  past  tunes 
there  were  those  who  thought  to  find  what  they  needed  in 
Puritanism:  they  tried  it,  and  found  it  a  broken  reed, 
which  gave  way  under  them  and  pierced  them.  In  the 
last  age,  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  believed  by  many  to 
be  the  panacea  of  all  evils.  That,  too,  was  tried  and  failed. 
Then  came  Evangelicalism  (so  called),  and  that,  likewise, 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting.  And 
now  the  deceiver  of  souls  tempts  men  under  a  different 
aspect,  with  Socialism,  or  Mormonism,*  or  some  kindred 

*  Because  the  upper  Classes  have  as  yet  heard  little  of  this  por- 
tentous form  of  error,  they  must  not  suppose  that  its  influence  is  not 
to  be  dreaded.  It  threatens  to  become  that  to  Protestantism,  which 
Mahometanism  has  been  to  Christianity,  Like  Mahomelanism,  it 
has  its  new  .Revelation ;  like  that,  it  is  a  confused  mixture  made  up  of 
all  previously  existing  heresies, — "  or  rather  a  further  development 
of  the  one  dissenting  spirit ;"  and  it  unites  in  itself  some  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  "  Free-thinking,"  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Irvingite,  and 
Swedenborgian  systems.  It  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this  Country.  Of 
the  100,000  Converts  of  whom  Mr.  CaswaU  (in  his  "City  of  the  Mor- 
mons,"—a  little  book  to  be  had  atRivingtons,  and  which  everybody 
should  have)  speaks,  the  greater  portion  are  English.  Large  bodies 
are  constantly  emigrating  from  this  country  to  Narrvoo ;  and  Mr. 
Caswall,  who  has  had  the  best  means  of  judging,  not  only  apprehends 
great  immediate  danger  of  the  increase  of  the  sect,  but  thinks  it  high- 
ly probable  (so  cleverly  has  this  monstrous  imposition  been  adapted 
to  the  state  of  popular  feeling)  that  if  even  the  infamous  founder  of 
the  sect  should  ever  (in  consequence  of  his  immoral  life)  be  disowned 
by  his  adherents,  nevertheless  "his  doctrines,  somewhat  refined, 
may,  (if  God  does  not  in  His  mercy  interpose)  be  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  to  millions." 
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heresy,  which  offers  for  the  moment  a  spiritual  resting 
place. 

And  all  this  happens  because  the  Catholic  system  of 
OUT  English  Church  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion ; 
because,  while  our  Prayer-book  and  Formularies  enjoin  us 
to  take  one  course,  we  choose  to  decide,  on  our  own  autho- 
rity, that  that  course  is  unsuited  to  our  times,  and  BO  we, 
each  for  ourselves,  adopt  another.  What,  if  instead  of  giving 
way  to  party  strifes  and  jealousies,  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to,  at  least,  try  and  obey  the  Rubrics  and  Canons  of 
our  Church  ?  "What,  if  one  class  of  Churchmen,  instead  of 
hankering  after  questionable  observances,  and  speaking  as 
if  they  were  dissatisfied  with,  and  unthankful  for  the  bles- 
sings of  the  Reformation,  would  learn  to  be  content  with, 
act  upon,  and  live  up  to  the  privileges  which  they  confess 
to  be  within  their  reach  ?  What,  if  another  class  of  Church- 
men would  cease  to  prefer  Protestantism  to  Christianity  ? 
Might  we  not  hope  that  the  Church  would  be  the  gainer, 
and  that  we  should  make  the  discovery  that  the  system 
prescribed  by  our  rituals  when  fairly  carried  out,  would 
meet  and  provide  for  all  the  spiritual  necessities  of  all 
classes  of  society  ?  "  The  truth  is,"  as  an  eminent  Prelate 
has  lately  observed,  "  that  until  the  Church's  intentions  are 
completely  fulfilled,  we  do  not  know  what  the  Church 
really  is,  nor  what  she  is  capable  of  effecting."! 
t  Bp.  of  London's  Charge  (1842)  p.  36. 
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Oh,  that  Churchmen  would,  at  least,  try  the  experi- 
ment !  would  forget  the  inexorable  bitterness  which  of  late 
has  actuated  them!  would  lay  aside  mutual  recriminations, 
and  make  it  their  only  rivalry,  how,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Romanism  and  Dissent,  they  may  most  strictly  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  Church,  how  extend  her  blessings 
and  privileges  to  those  who  now  are  wandering  after  they 
know  not  what,  but  whom  Catholic  Truth  and  practice 
would  satisfy ;  and  how,  above  all,  they  may  become  them- 
selves examples  of  the  purity,  and  devotion,  and  self-denial, 
and  humility,  and  reverence,  and  love,  which  are  the  in- 
gredients of  the  true  Churchman's  character ! 

ELFORD  RECTORY, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

&  Contrast. 

"  I  tell  you,  captain,— If  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I 
warrant  you  shall  find,  in  the  comparisons  between  Macedon  and 
Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a 
river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river  at  Monmouth, 
it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the 
name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is 
to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both." 

SHAKSPEEE. 

THE  points  of  resemblance  between  Macedon  and 
Monmouth  enumerated  by  Fluellen  in  the  passage 
which  has  been  selected  as  the  motto  for  this  open* 
ing  chapter,  afford  good  hints  of  generalisation  to  the 
story-teller,  who  intends  to  disguise  his  localities. 
So  long  as  he  commits  himself  to  no  more  minute 
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particulars  than  a  river  and  "  salmons,"  he  need  not 
stand  in  much  fear  of  being  charged  by  his  own 
neighbours  with  libelling  their  sayings  and  doings : 
but  should  his  scene  of  action  be  laid  in  any  well 
known  and  remarkable  spot,  he  must,  if  he  desires  to 
prevent  its  being  recognized,  exercise  some  consider- 
able ingenuity  before  he  can  hope  to  mystify  an  in- 
quisitive reader.  Now,  upon  the  possession  of  such 
ingenuity  we  rather  pique  ourselves,  and  are  not 
afraid  to  challenge  the  entire  mass  of  acuteness, — 
male  and  female, — which  shall  peruse  this  volume, 
to  detect  the  exact  situation  in  which  our  actors 
played  their  parts. 

And  yet  for  all  this,  we  intend,  as  the  reader  will 
ere  long  discover,  to  be  exceedingly  communicative, 
and  to  enter  into  such  minute  particulars,  as  will,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  be  tantalizing  to  anybody  who 
has  the  slightest  share  of  inquisitiveness  in  his  dispo- 
sition. 

We  are  too  prudent,  then,  to  specify  our  county, 
but  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  village 
of  Berkingholt  (as  we  choose  to  designate  it)  is  situ- 
ated within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  Southern 
coast,  and  that  it  lies  midway  between  two  much- 
frequented  watering-places. 

Three  or  four  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  town  of 
some  importance ;  but  like  Reculver,  Romney,  Win- 
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chelsea,  Pevensey,  and  other  places  which  might  be 
named  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hants,  it 
seems  to  have  had  its  day,  and  to  belong  rather  to  a 
past  than  to  the  present  generation :  commerce  has 
departed  from  its  narrow  streets  ;  the  houses  of 
greatest  pretension  now  look  the  most  old  and  dilapi- 
dated ;  the  shops  are  few  and  far  between,  dusty 
without,  and  ill-furnished  within ;  the  people  seem 
ill-clothed,  and  poor ;  a  gradual,  sleepy  decay  seems 
to  have  taken  hold  of  every  thing  except  the  Red 
Lion,  and  two  or  three  beer-houses ;  nay,  as  if  the 
elements  themselves  were  conspiring  to  its  downfall, 
the  sea  has  made  such  inroads  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  during  the  last  century,  that  some  acres  of 
land  which  were  under  tillage  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  are  now  wholly  submerged  at  high  water. 

Still,  in  the  summer  months,  Berkingholt  shakes 
off  that  drowsy  stillness  and  unbroken  monotony  to 
which  it  yields  itself  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year :  the  rubicund  monarch  of  the  forest  refreshes 
his  shaggy  mane  with  a  coat  of  paint ;  the  hostler  is 
allowed  a  lad  to  help  him ;  there  is  an  extra  hand  in 
the  kitchen, — the  chambermaid  wears  a  more  tawdry 
print,  and  smarter  ribbons  in  a  cleaner  cap, — the 
waiter  sports  a  white  jacket ;  and  there  is  a  frequent 
brewing  of  ginger-beer  and  such  like  nectar. 
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The  cause  of  this  partial  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  -village 

being  situated  midway  between  B and  H , 

is  a  pleasant  and  easy  drive  for  the  visitors  at  either 
place,  and  it  possesses  a  lion  metaphorically,  as  well 
as  literally.  The  hasty  traveller  through  the  main 
street  will  see  nothing  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
the  Cage, — a  substantial  building,  of  modern  erec- 
tion, surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Justice  holding  in 
her  hand  a  pair  of  gilt  scales,  (an  intimation,  perhaps, 
of  the  venal  disposition  of  the  parish  constable) — a 
structure  reared  by  the  late  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in 
munificent  acknowledgment  of  his  attachment  to  his 
birth-place  :  but  he  who  journeys  more  leisurely,  and 
takes  time  to  inquire  and  look  about  him,  will  find 
that  (although  a  very  little  indeed  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  sight  with  the  felicity-hunters  of  a  watering- 
place,)  there  really  is  a  good  deal  worth  seeing  at 
Berkingholt ;  at  least,  to  those  for  whom  the  associ- 
ations of  antiquity  have  any  charm.  At  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  stands  the  Hospital  of  St.  Swithun ;  and 
between  that  and  the  sea,  the  park  and  grounds  of 
Beaulieu, — the  seat  of  the  Flemyngs  since  the  days 
of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Perhaps,  reader,  it  has  been  at  some  period  of 
your  life  your  good  fortune  to  visit  Winchester,  that 
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City  of  the  Saints,*  that  strong-hold  of  Christian  faith 
and  self-devotion,  whose  noble  institutions  have  not 
merely  vested  it  with  awful  sanctity  through  past 
ages  of  the  Church,  but  have  preserved  for  it,  even  in 
this  perverse  and  crooked  generation,  that  instinctive 
reverence,  which  involuntarily,  or  in  despite  of  them- 
selves, men  are  found  to  accord  to  those  hallowed 
scenes  in  which  the  spirit  of  ancient  days  still  lingers. 
You  have  admired  its  glorious  Cathedral,  where  Al- 
fred was  taught  to  pray,  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
received  his  crown,  and  a  long  course  of  his  succes- 
sors bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped ; — where  un- 
happy Mary  made  her  ill-starred  marriage  with  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  where,  (in  order  that  the  world's  treat- 
ment of  the  Church  should  be  the  same  here  as  else- 
where, and  that  the  Church  should  be  justified  of  her 
children),  Cromwell's  sacrilegious  host  rifled,  and 
pillaged,  and  wantonly  mutilated  the  dwelling  of  the 
Most  High ;  and  where,  faithful  among  the  faithless, 
one  was  found  who  remembered  his  boyhood's  vow 
of  loyalty  to  his  Holy  Mother,  and  rescued  his  Col- 
lege, and  its  founder's  monument  from  desecration. 
You  have  studied,  it  may  be,  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover 
of  Church  Architecture  the  wonders  of  an  edifice 

*    The  Hagiologists  connect  with  Winchester  the  names  of  S.  S. 
Birinus,  Agilbert,  Eleutherius,  Heclda,  Swithun,  Frithstan,  Brinstan, 
Elphege  the  Bald,  Ethelwold,  and  Elphege  the  Martyr, 
B  2 
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which  four  whole  centuries  scarce  saw  completed, — 
the  admirable  labours  of  Walkelin,  and  De  Lacy,  and 
Edyngton,  and  Wykeham,  and  Fox ;  you  have  gazed 
in  astonishment  at  those  miracles  of  art  the  tombs 
and  chantries  of  Beaufort,  and  Waynflete,  and  Wyke- 
ham ;  the  stall- work  of  the  choir,  the  half-mutilated 
frescoes,  the  profusion  of  arms  and  ornaments,  (rich 
with  gilding,  and  azure,  and  vermilion,)  have  bewil- 
dered you  with  their  intricacy  and  beauty,  and  made 
you  feel,  perhaps,  more  acutely  than  you  have  hitherto 
done,  the  difference  between  our  father's  offerings  to 
God  and  our  own :  how  they  gave  in  the  spirit  of  Abel, 
and  how  we  have  inherited  the  temper  of  Cain. 

And  then  passing  from  the  Cathedral,  with  heavy, 
over-burdened  feelings,  as  you  have  reflected  on  the 
guilt  of  our  selfish,  money-loving  age,  you  have  wan- 
dered on  towards  the  precincts  of  the  College,  and  so 
doing,  have  drawn  a  happy  augury  for  the  future,  and 
cheered  your  heart  with  the  comfortable  thought, 
that  there  spirits  akin  to  Wykeham' s  still  preside ; 
and  that  there,  at  least,  if  any  where,  the  generation 
which  will  succeed  us,  is  being  trained  to  spend  and 
be  spent, — to  live  and,  if  need  be,  to  die,  in  behalf  of 
Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  under  the  kind  and 
careful  teaching  of  one,  whom  to  know  is  to  look  up 
to,  and  venerate,  and  love. 

But  amid  all  these  scenes  of  interest,  perhaps  you 
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will  not  have  beheld  the  most  striking, — the  most 
striking,  because  the  least  in  accordance  with  modern 
habits  and  notions, — till  you  have  visited  "  the  alms- 
house  of  noble  poverty,"*  the  well-known  Hospital 
of  St.  Cross,  embowered  in  its  shady  groves  of  wal- 
nut, which  skirt  the  meadows  that  shelve  down  to 
the  smooth  pellucid  waters  of  the  Itchen  river. 

Many  institutions  of  a  similar  character  are  to 
be  found  in  our  favoured  land,  but  this  seems  the 
one,  which  above  all  others,  unites  in  itself  every  ad- 
vantage that  can  be  wished  for  by  those  on  whom 
the  storms  of  life  have  fallen  heavily,  and  who  desire, 
if  it  may  be,  a  season  of  repose  and  refreshment,  ere 
their  pilgrimage  is  brought  to  its  final  close.  Other 
scenes  may  be  more  attractive  to  those  with  whom 
life  is  young,  but  St.  Cross  is  a  place,  where  (if  it  be 
lawful  to  have  a  wish  on  the  subject)  a  good  man 
might  wish  to  die.  All  without  is  so  calm  and  peace- 
ful,— the  air  so  pure,  nature  all  around  so  beautiful, 
— the  brethren's  cells,  with  their  simple  furniture, 
and  subdued  light,  so  meetly  arranged  for  the  habita- 
tion of  those  who  are  taking  leave  of  life ; — and  the 
House  of  God  so  near, — that  ponderous  Norman  pile, 
with  its  massive  columns,  and  lofty  roof,  filling  the 

*  "Domus  Eleemosynaria  nobilis  paupertatis,"  was  the  name 
given  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  to  the  foundation  of  which  he  was  the 
second  founder.  It  was  originally  reared  by  Bishop  De  Blois,  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  between  the  years  1132  and  1136. 
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mind  with  solemn  thoughts,  and  leading  it  on  to 
prayer  and  meditation  from  hour  to  hour, — where 
can  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  find  (so  far  as 
outward  objects  can  minister  peace)  such  an  abode  of 
tranquillity  and  rest  ? 

Now,  if  such  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  visit 
St.  Cross  in  these  days,  when  it  is  but  the  wreck  of 
what  it  was,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those 
who  knew  it  in  its  original  state,  thought  it  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  was 
the  parent  of  several  similar  institutions ; — among 
others,  of  St.  Swithun's  at  Berkingholt.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Ralph  Le  Flemyng,  the  founder  of  that  estab- 
lishment to  which  we  are  about  to  introduce  our 
readers,  while  journeying  to  attend  the  court  at 
Winchester,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  among 
thieves,  who  stripped  him,  and  wounded  him,  leaving 
him  half  dead ;  that  in  that  miserable  condition  he 
was  found  by  one  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Cross,  who 
had  him  borne  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  Hospital, 
where  he  struggled  long  between  life  and  death; 
but  recovering  in  the  end,  through  the  tender  care  of 
the  pious  mediciners,*  he  made,  in  the  thankfulness 
of  his  heart,  a  vow  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 

#  There  are  three  Hospital  Nuns  at  St.  Cross,  whose  business  it 
was  to  attend  the  sick  brethren. 
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his  substance  to  the  erection  of  a  like  institution  in  his 
own  neighbourhood, — which,  in  due  time,  was  reared 
and  dedicated  to  God  and  St.  Swithun,  the  great 
Patron  Saint  of  the  Cathedral  and  City  of  Winchester. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  at  the  end  of 
May,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  that  two  per- 
sons who  are  destined  to  bear  a  considerable  share  in 
the  events  of  our  tale,  were  to  be  seen  turning  down 
the  road  which  leads  to  Berkingholt  Hospital, — the 
one,  a  gentleman  who  with  rapid  stride,  and  head 
erect,  stalked  on  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would 
have  all  the  world  know  that  he  has  no  time  to  lose, 
and  that  he  is  heroically  submitting  to  do  something 
which  he  does  not  like ; — the  other,  a  little,  round, 
good  humoured-looking  old  lady,  with  an  expression 
of  extreme  simplicity,  who  with  short,  quick  steps 
was  endeavouring  (not  altogether  successfully,  as  a 
certain  degree  of  breathlessness,  and  hurry  of  man- 
ner betokened)  to  keep  up  with  her  more  active 
companion.  The  parties  stood  in  the  relationship  of 
aunt  and  nephew. 

The  latter,  Mr.  Livingstone,  was  a  person  of 
some  consequence  in  the  neighbourhood, — possess- 
ing an  estate  of  some  two  thousand  a  year,  a  few 
miles  from  Berkingholt,  being  a  County  magistrate, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  an  indefatiga- 
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ble  attendant  at  all  meetings,  political,  missionary, 
and  turnpike,  and  likely,  if  the  Whigs  could  but 
keep  their  places,  to  be  the  government  nominee  for 

B ,  the  sea-port   to  which  we   have   already 

alluded. 

Mr.  Livingstone  had  started  in  life  with  other 
prospects  and  another  name.  While  he  was  known 
only  as  Jack  Hawke,  quill-driving  all  day  in  a 
conveyancer's  office,  nobody  thought  or  cared  much 
about  him ;  and  the  only  points  for  which  his  com- 
panions deemed  him  remarkable,  were  his  extreme 
obsequiousness  and  excessive  selfishness  :  by  the  for- 
mer, he  won  the  golden  opinion  of  divers  ancient  clients 
of  the  firm  of  Bland  and  Sharpe,  who  pronounced  him 
a  respectful,  respectable,  and  rising  young  man ;  by  the 
latter  he  contrived  to  give  himself,  upon  an  annual  in- 
come of  £150,  every  gratification  which  he  wanted. 
The  latent  qualities  of  his  disposition  were  hard-heart- 
edness,  and  an  over-bearing  temper  to  those  beneath 
him,  but  these  were  only  to  be  developed  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth.  By  one  of  those  freaks  of  for- 
tune which  are  continually  taking  place,  and  which 
seem  the  most  improbable  things  in  the  world — till 
they  happen, — Jack  found  himself  one  fine  morning 
the  heir  of  a  maternal  uncle,  upon  the  not  very  diffi- 
cult condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Livingstone  only. 
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Perhaps  riches  are  never  so  fraught  with  peril  to 
a  man's  soul,  as  when  they  are  unexpectedly  bestowed 
on  a  person  in  whom  neediness  and  greediness  have 
been  united  previously.  Wealth  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  as  a  flowing  river,  pouring  forth  its 
bounties  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  and 
scattering  joy  and  gladness  throughout  its  course ; 
but,  more  frequently,  it  is  like  a  stream  fretting  and 
tearing,  as  it  vents  its  narrow  channel  through  rocks, 
and  losing  itself  at  last  amid  the  shingle  on  the 
thirsty  beach.  It  was  so  in  Mr.  Livingstone's  case. 
His  accession  of  fortune,  instead  of  inducing  him  to 
loose  his  purse-strings,  seemed  only  to  incline  him  to 
draw  them  tighter ;  if  he  was  selfish  before,  he  be- 
came ten  times  more  so  now ;  and  strange  to  say, 
never  felt  his  poverty  so  acutely  as  when  his  income 
was  increased  ten- fold :  true,  he  had  two  thousand  a 
year,  but  his  neighbour,  Mr.  A.,  was  reputed  to  have 
five,  and  Lord  B.  to  have  ten  times  that  amount ;  so 
he  bade  contentment  farewell.  However,  he  loved  his 
comforts  too  well  to  hoard  like  a  miser,  and  he  was 
too  ambitious  of  securing  a  certain  consequence  in 
the  county,  to  venture  to  do  any  thing  which  might 
impede  his  growing  importance  and  popularity ;  so 
he  was  only  greedy  where  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
detected,  and  stingy  in  little  matters  which  seldom 
attracted  observation :  for  instance,  he  would  get 
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half  the  work  of  his  house  and  stables  done  gratis  by 
boys  and  girls  out  of  the  village,  alleging  that  by 
such  a  course  he  was  making  good  servants  of  them. 
And  so  he  was :  but  his  philanthropy  might  have 
gone  a  step  further,  and  reminded  him  that  the  chil- 
dren who  had  worked  all  day,  at  least  deserved  vic- 
tuals for '  their  pains.  Again,  Mr.  Livingstone  was 
one  of  those  people  who  have  plausibility  enough  to 
persuade  their  neighbours  that  whatever  they  do, 
they  do  upon  principle.  And  as  there  is  no  amount 
of  cruelty  and  severity  towards  our  fellow- creatures 
which  may  not  be  proved  to  be  meritorious  upon 
some  received  principle  of  political  economy,  that 
gentleman  made  use  of  his  politico-economical  opi- 
nions as  a  stalking  horse,  and  saved  his  own  pocket 
considerably,  while  advocating  the  received  dictum  of 
modern  philosophy,  that  there  can  be  no  greater 
error,  or  more  mistaken  kindness  towards  the  patient, 
than  when  we  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Living- 
stone was  so  fond  of  political  economy.  An  harangue 
of  fluent  nonsense  in  its  favour  at  a  meeting  of  the 

Mechanics'  Institute  at  B ,  had  procured  him, 

through  the  influence  of  the  Whig  member  who 
heard  it,  the  office  of  deputy  assistant  Commisioner, 
in  some  one  of  the  thousand  Commissions  which 
were  created  ten  years  ago ; — the  same  speech  deli- 
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vered  with  a  few  variations  at  a  later  period,  had  de- 
cided the  Guardians  of  the  Berkingholt  Union  that 
he  was  the  fittest  man  to  be  Chairman  of  their 
Board; — and  it  was  by  the  same  oratorical  effort 
once  more  repeated  on  the  hustings,  that  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone hoped  to  gain  the  hearts  and  suffrages  of 
the  Independent  Electors  of  the  borough  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded. 

Mr.  Livingstone's  companion  was  a  complete  con- 
trast to  himself.  Mrs.  Becket,  or  as  she  was  familiarly 
called  by  most  of  her  acquaintance,  whether  they 
were  allied  by  consanguinity  or  no, — Aunt  Amy,  was 
one  of  those  people  who  have  everybody's  good  word 
and  good  will :  her  whole  character  might  be  expres- 
sed in  one  word, — kind-heartedness.  She  was  the 
gentlest,  and  most  unselfish  creature  in  the  world, 
always  thinking  of  others  rather  than  herself,  and  so  full 
of  humble  thoughts  about  herself  that  she  was  quite 
unconscious  that  her  liberality  far  surpassed  that  of  her 
neighbours.  The  misfortune  was  that  her  generosity 
had  nothing  judicious  about  it ;  it  was  perfectly  in- 
discriminate ;  she  was  consequently  imposed  upon 
every  day, — perhaps  almost  every  hour  of  her  life  ; 
but  dearly  as  she  bought  her  experience,  she  never 
seemed  to  profit  by  it.  The  detection  of  any  one 
unworthy  recipient  of  her  bounty,  never  seemed  to 
incline  her  to  suspect  the  next ;  the  same  improbable 
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tale  twenty  times  repeated,  and  eventually  in  each 
instance  demonstrated  to  be  false,  taught  her  no 
caution,  the  open  hand  was  as  ready  to  give,  and  glad 
to  distribute  to-day,  as  it  had  been  yesterday. 

The  good  old  lady  had  been  many  years  a  widow, 
and  had  buried  all  her  children,  save  one  son, — the 
joy  of  her  heart,  and  the  delight  of  her  eyes,  who, 
having  passed  through  his  University  career  at  Oxford 
with  great  credit,  had  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship 
there,  and  was  now  in  Priest's  orders.  This  son  was 
destined,  when  certain  leases  of  town-property  fell  in, 
to  become  a  wealthy  man;  but,  at  present,  both 
mother  and  son  were  in  circumstances  sufficiently 
straitened  to  make  Mrs.  Becket's  habits  of  generosity 
a  subject  of  rather  severe  reprehension  among  her  less 
liberal  neighbours ;  though  even  they  (so  great  was 
her  popularity)  were  rather  inclined  to  pity  than  to  cen- 
sure. No  doubt,  Aunt  Amy  was  not  a  very  strong- 
minded  woman, — she  had  her  weak  points,  her  little 
foibles  and  eccentricities, — but  often,  when  she  was 
least  understood,  she  was  acting  upon  those  high 
principles  of  self-denial,  which  the  world  around  her 
neither  comprehended  nor  adopted.  "  God  will  be 
no  man's  debtor,"  was  a  truth  which  she  had  com- 
pletely realised  to  herself:  she  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
bestow  all  her  living  on  the  poor  of  Christ :  she  gave 
gladly  to  those  who  could  never  repay  her,  in  full 
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trust  that  He,  for  Whose  sake  she  gave,  would  pro- 
vide her  each  day  her  own  daily  bread. 

Her  nephew  could  neither  understand  nor  enter 
into  her  motives  ;  he  simply  looked  on  her  as  a  silly 
old  woman  who  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  money : 
her  principles  he  condemned  as  unphilosophical ;  her 
arguments,  if  poor  Aunt  Amy  ventured  to  use  any, 
were  set  down  as  a  "  begging  the  question," — "  mere 
woman's  reasons,"  or  "  exploded  twaddle  ;" — and  as 
for  her  appeals  to  Scripture  (which,  of  course,  is 
wholly  on  her  side  of  the  question)  Mr.  Livingstone 
entirely  declined  to  admit  their  authority :  "he  had 
as  great  a  respect  for  the  Sacred  Volume  as  any  man, 
but  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to  teach  political 
economy;  and  its  mandates  were  addressed  to  the 
world  when  it  was  in  a  semi-barbarous  state ;  and  its 
writers  were  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  to  all 
the  exaggerated  notions  of  Eastern  hospitality."  It 
is  fearful  to  think  how  speedily  men's  opinions  tend 
towards  infidelity,  when  once  they  allow  themselves 
to  admit  any  other  standard  of  opinion  or  action  than 
the  Word  of  God.  Mr.  Livingstone,  without  a  sus- 
picion of  the  fact,  was  more  than  half  a  Rationalist. 

It  has  been  said,  shrewdly  enough,  that  "  the 
larger  a  man's  income  is,  the  greater  in  direct  pro- 
portion is  his  intolerance  of  those  who  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt to  live  upon  a  small  one."  It  was  probably 
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with  some  feeling  akin  to  that  described  in  the  above 
quotation,  that  Mr.  Livingstone  viewed  his  aunt's 
proceedings : — not  that  Mrs.  Becket  ever  lived  beyond 
her  income  :  she  would  have  thought  it  sinful  to  do 
so  :  but  the  fact  was,  that  she  had  been  fairly  driven 
away  from  her  last  residence,  at  Brighton,  by  the  im- 
portunities of  persons  who  preferred  living  on  public 
charity  to  working  for  their  livelihood.  One  tale  of 
misfortune  had  been  palmed  upon  her  after  another, 
till  at  length  she  found  herself  hampered  with  a  list 
of  not  fewer  than  forty  weekly  pensioners.  She  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  reducing  the  number,  for 
she  verily  believed  them  to  be  all  objects  of  pity, — 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  clear  to  her 
that  she  could  not  meet  such  a  continued  drain  on 
her  purse ;.  so  she  went  on  as  long  as  she  could,  and 
then,  not  without  great  compunction,  gave  up  her 
house,  and  proceeded  to  search  for  a  residence  else- 
where, where  there  was  a  less  distressed  population, 
and  where,  consequently,  she  could  give  to  all  that 
needed.  But  the  objects  of  her  generosity  had  no 
intention  of  letting  her  off  so  easily ;  her  name  had 
become  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  the  mouths 
of  beggars  by  profession;  she  was  booked  at  one 
lodging-house  after  another  as  "a  good  lady,"  or 
rather  as  a  pigeon  that  would  bear  any  amount  of 
plucking,  and  accordingly  her  movements  were  accu- 
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rately  watched,  and  her  new  place  of  residence,  when- 
ever it  was  determined,  was  destined  to  become  as 
favourite  a  haunt  of  mendicancy  as  her  last. 

But  of  this  the  good  old  lady  herself  knew  no- 
thing :  and  having  heard  through  her  friends  the 
Flemyngs,  that  there  was  a  small  house  on  lease  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Berkingholt  which  was  likely 
to  suit  her,  she  had  driven  over  that  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  it,  and  had  been  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  she  had  decided  on  taking  it,  and  was 
actually  on  her  way  to  St.  Swithun's,  to  make  her 
arrangements  with  the  steward  of  the  Hospital,  (who 
as  it  happened,  had  the  letting  of  it)  when  she  met 
her  nephew,  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  had  just  been  at- 
tending a  justice-meeting  at  the  Red  Lion.  If  Aunt 
Amy  was  very  glad  to  see  her  nephew,  our  friend 
Jack  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  fall  in  with  his 
aunt.  He  was  a  good  deal  bored  by  meeting  her, — 
infinitely  more  so  when  he  heard  her  object  in  visit- 
ing Berkingholt, — for  he  took  instant  alarm  at  the 
possibility  of  her  becoming  a  tax  on  his  time,  patience, 
or  even  on  his  purse,  if  she  should  actually  reside 
within  four  miles  of  him ;  but  that  which  brought 
his  disgust  to  a  climax  was  her  begging  him  to  ac- 
company her  to  St.  Swithun's,  he,  having  previously 
settled  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  refresh  him- 
self after  the  labours  of  the  bench,  at  the  house  of  a 
c  2 
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brother  magistrate,  who  was  famous  for  giving  good 
luncheons.  However,  the  loss  of  his  mid-day  meal 
was  a  less  evil  than  having  Mrs.  Becket  fixed  at  Fair- 
field  Court,  and  therefore  he  agreed  to  be  her  com- 
panion,— in  the  hope  of  being  able,  during  the  course 
of  the  walk,  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  intentions,  and 
choose  some  other  residence. 

And  this  he  proceeded  to  do,  by  depicting  in  glow- 
ing colours  (if  such  an  epithet  be  allowable)  the  lone- 
liness of  the  mansion,  the  unhealthiness  of  so  many 

trees,  (the  house  was  built  on  the  outskirts  of 

Forest),  the  probability  that  all  the  chimnies  smoked, 
— the  certainty  that  the  medical  attendant  lived  four 
miles  off — and  every  other  topic  which  seemed  likely 
to  dispirit  an  old  lady's  mind.  Yet  still,  as  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  course  of  the  walk,  his  mind  misgave 
him  that  he  was  not  producing  the  effect  he  desired 
on  the  anile  obstinacy  of  his  aunt, — as  she  met  his 
hypothetical  smokiness  with  cowls,  and  his  threatened 
insalubrity  with  the  intensity  of  her  sylvan  tastes,  the 
painful  thought  darted  into  his  breast,  What  if  he 
should  fail  both  of  his  object,  and  his  luncheon  ?  and 
therefore,  he  increased  his  pace,  and  hurried  on  in  a 
manner  we  have  already  described,  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  one,  though  he  should  miss  the  other,  and 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  rising  colour,  and  short- 
breathed  pantings  of  poor  Aunt  Amy. 
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"  If  you  could  stop,  John,  for  one  moment,"  she 
said,  "just  while  I  fasten  my  boot-lace." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,  you  didn't  come  in  your  car- 
riage." answered  Mr.  Livingstone  looking  over  his 
shoulder, — pausing  for  an  instant,  and  then  moving 
on. 

"Indeed,  John,  and  that's  very  true.  It  was 
very  thoughtless  of  me,  and  very  selfish  too,  for  I 
ought  to  have  remembered  how  precious  your  time 
is, — you,  who  are  of  such  consequence  in  the  county, 
and  so  looked  up  to :  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you, 
and  we  meet  so  seldom,  you  know,  and.  .  .and.  . ." 
here  Aunt  Amy's  breath  failed  her,  and  it  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  she  proceeded.  "  Well,  my  dear 
John,  I  am  quite  vexed  with  myself,  and  it  is  very 
good  of  you  to  be  so  patient  with  an  old  woman :  but 
had  you  not  better  turn  back  ?  I  see  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  find  my  way  now  without 
difficulty." 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,"  answered  Mr.  Living- 
stone, "  here  we  are ;  that  old  gateway  admits  us  into 
the  Hospital,  and  as  I  am  come  so  far,  I  may  as  well 
go  in  with  you,  and  hear  what  terms  they  offer  you." 
(He  was  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort  to  dissuade 
Mrs.  Becket  from  hiring  Fairfield.)  "  There,  aunt, 
did  you  ever  see  such  an  absurdity  before,  as  a  palace 
for  beggars?  Look  at  that  tower,"  he  continued, 
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pointing  to  the  lofty  gate  house,  with  its  deep  arch 
of  entrance,  its  niches  adorned  with  statues  and 
canopies  above,  its  hexagonal  turret  at  one  angle,  and 
its  embattled  parapet, — a  beautiful  and  elaborate 
specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style, — "  Look  at  that 
tower,  why  it  might  stand  part  of  Windsor  Castle." 

"  Oh,  beautiful  indeed,  I  never  saw  a  more  ven- 
erable pile,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Becket. 

" Tut !"  cried  her  nephew  impatiently  ;  "I  am 
only  pointing  to  its  grandeur  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking  on  the  absurdity  of  the  old  notions  of 
charity.  Here's  a  building,"  continued  he  with  ani- 
mation, for  he  was  mounting  a  favourite  hobby,  "  that 
must  have  cost  thousands  upon  thousands  in  its  erec- 
tion, and  which  has  achieved  no  farther  good  at  last, 
than  that  of  maintaining  a  dozen  old  drones  in  luxu- 
rious idleness." 

"  I  thought  it  had  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  de- 
serving persons  of  broken  health  and  fortunes,"  re- 
plied Aunt  Amy,  "  I  thought  the  brethren  were  com- 
fortably off,  but  no  more." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  our  present  liberal,  reforming 
government  would  look  a  little  sharper  into  these  in- 
stitutions, and  alienate  them  altogether.  The  State 
has  a  right  to  appropriate  them,  and  they  might  be 
turned  into  normal  schools  or  something  of  the  kind." 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,  John  ;  I  can'-t  pretend 
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to  be  a  judge ;  but  I  really  cannot  imagine  what  the 
objection  can  be  to  the  existence  of  a  foundation 
which  gives  a  home  to  some  who  would  otherwise  be 
without  one." 

"  It  encourages  idleness  and  carelessness,  aunt." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  observed  Mrs. 
Becket,  with  a  smile,  "  that  people  will  be  indiffer- 
ent to  bankruptcy  because  they  speculate  upon  get- 
ting into  an  alms-house  if  they  fail." 

"  I  mean,"  answered  Mr.  Livingstone,  "  that  we 
should  have  no  beggars  if  nobody  gave  to  them ;  and 
if  the  present  enlightened  age  acts  consistently,  we 
shall  have  no  beggars.  I,  for  one,  think  charity  so 
bestowed  most  mischievous." 

"  Please,  Sir,  please,  good  lady,  give  a  poor  girl  a 
trifle  to-day,  to  buy  a  Sunday  bonnet  with !"  cried  a 
voice  on  one  side  of  them ;  and  turning  round,  they 
saw  close  to  them,  a  strange,  wild-looking  girl,  whose 
dress,  manner,  and  features  might  have  at  once  af- 
forded the  presumption  that  she  was  half-witted, — 
that  singular  state  of  mind  in  which  great  acuteness 
on  some  points,  seems  mingled  with  still  greater  ob- 
tuseness  on  others,  and  which  is  perhaps  even  more 
distressing  to  witness  than  absolute  idiocy.  Appa- 
rently, however,  Mr.  Livingstone  did  not  give  himself 
time  to  observe  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  he  im- 
mediately with  great  harshness  of  tone  exclaimed, 
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"  Go  along  about  your  business,  you  idle,  good-for- 
nothing  girl.  How  dare  you  beg  of  us  ?  A  great 
strapping  wench  like  you!  Ar'nt  you  ashamed  of 
yourself?  Why  don't  you  try  and  gain  an  honest 
livelihood?" 

"  So  I  do,"  answered  the  girl  pouting  ;  "  if  I 
was'nt  honest  should  I  give  the  lady  back  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  that  she  dropped  down  yonder  ?"  (at 
the  same  time  handing  the  article  in  question  to  Mrs. 
Becket,  who  had  hitherto  been  unconscious  of  her 
loss).  "  You'll  excuse  me,  Ma'am,  but  we  always  like 
to  be  in  the  fashion ;  should' nt  I  tell  mother  to  take 
the  lace  off  her  caps,  and  stitch  it  round  her  muck- 
ingers  ?  and  is'nt  it  an  honest  livelihood  I'm  getting 
when  I  sell  my  nosegays  to  the  quality  who  come 
and  see  the  old  place  here  ?" 

"  Why  do'nt  you  go  to  service  ?"  asked  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone, rather  puzzled  what  to  say  next,  but  prefer- 
ing  any  course  rather  bestowing  an  alms. 

"  Ha !  ha !  me  go  to  service  ?  well,  that  is  a  good 
'un !  why  don't  you  know  that  the  world's  grown  so 
fine  that  there  are  no  servants  to  be  had  but  ladies' 
maids  ?  and  I  never  could  abide  my  needle  ;  no,  not 
I." 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Mrs.  Becket  soothingly,  "  I 
fear  you  are  not  fit  for  service.  What's  your  name, 
my  good  girl?" 
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"  My  name !  you  do'nt  suppose,  do  you,  that  if 
my  parents  had'nt  been  too  poor  to  give  me  one,  I 
should  be  hanging  about  here  all  day,  instead  of  sit- 
ting in  the  parlour?" 

"  Come  along,  aunt,"  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  "  you 
see  it's  no  good  talking  to  her,  she's  as  mad  as  Bed- 
lam ;"  and  giving  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Becket,  he  walked 
on. 

"  So  you  wo'nt  give  me  anything,  wo'nt  you  ? 
Well,  I  must  wear  the  old  bonnet  a  little  longer," 
continued  the  girl,  keeping  close  at  their  side.  "  But 
we  must  return  good  for  evil, — always  good  for  evil, 
as  the  mistress  used  to  say  when  she  rapped  my 
knuckles  at  school ;  so  if  you  wo'nt  give  me  any 
thing,  I'll  give  you  something :  there,  there's  a  nose- 
gay for  you,  there's  a  marygold  to  suit  your  com- 
plexion, and  some  old  man  to  perfume  ye ;"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  damsel  thrust  her 
unrefined  bouquet  immediately  under  Mr.  Living- 
stone's nose. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  cried  that  gentleman,  in  a  tow- 
ering passion,  "  if  you  do'nt  march  off  this  moment, 
I'll  lay  this  whip  about  your  shoulders  first,  and  then 
put  you  on  the  tread-mill." 

"  Nay,  John,  nay,"  said  Aunt  Amy  imploringly ; 
"  do'nt  speak  so  crossly  to  her,  it  will  do  no  good." 

"  Oh,  hang  her,  she's  more  rogue  than  fool,  I 
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see,"  replied  Mr.  Livingstone ;  "  we  must  get  rid  of 
her  somehow." 

"  Yes,  you're  a  good  hand  at  getting  rid  of  folks, 
we  all  know,"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  mingled  bitter- 
ness and  impertinence  of  manner ;  "  I  suppose  you 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  me,  as  you  did  of  poor  Dick 

Allen but  you  sha'nt  though,  I  can  tell  you." 

And  she  turned  away,  and  walked  off  with  great 
rapidity. 

Mr.  Livingstone  became  very  pale,  but  was  silent : 
after  a  moment's  pause,  however,  he  mastered  his 
agitation,  and  led  Mrs.  Becket  rapidly  onward  to  the 
gatehouse,  where  ringing  at  the  bell,  a  wicket  in  the 
main  door  was  opened  by  the  old  white  headed  por- 
ter, in  his  gown  of  black  serge  with  a  silver  cross- 
moline  on  his  left  breast,  and  the  aunt  and  nephew 
entered  the  Hospital. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HjospitaUtij  at  tfje  hospital. 

"  Some  pigeons,  Davy;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens  ;  a  joint  of 
mutton,  and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook." 

SHAKSPERE. 

THE  Steward  was  not  at  home :  this  was  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  inquirers  received  at  the  door  of  his 
residence,  and  the  person  who  afforded  it  was  Dr. 
Clinton,  the  Warden  of  Berkingholt  (as  the  Master 
of  the  Hospital  was  called),  a  gentleman  personally 
known  to  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  who  informed  him 
that  he  had  himself  just  been  seeking  in  vain  for  his 
official ;  courteously  offering  at  the  same  time  to  be 
the  bearer  of  any  message  to  Mr.  Stacey  on  his 
return. 

Whether  Mr.  Livingstone   was   obliged  to   the 
Warden  for  his  good-nature  is  rather  problematical ; 
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but  there  was  no  opportunity  of  declining  his  offer, 
for  Mrs.  Becket  at  once  desired  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  and  then  without  more  ado,  and  in  her  simple 
way,  declared  the  object  of  her  visit  to  St.  Swithun's. 

Dr.  Clinton  assured  her  that  he  would  send  the 
Steward  over  to  her  present  residence  the  very  next 
day ;  and  then  went  on  to  tell  her  with  what  plea- 
sure he  heard  of  her  contemplated  intention  of  hiring 
Fairfield  Court,  and  the  delight  it  would  afford  to 
their  common  friends  the  Flemyngs. 

"  You  know,  I  dare  say,"  continued  Dr.  Clinton, 
"  that  Beatrice  Flemyng  is  to  me  as  another  daugh- 
ter; that  my  Mary  and  she  have  been  like  sisters 
from  their  childhood ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact, 
Beatrice  is  with  me  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
except  in  winter,  when  her  brother  Henry  keeps  open 
house  at  Beaulieu,  and  at  this  time,  when  she  joins 
her  aunt,  Lady  Lacy,  in  town  for  the  London  sea- 
son." 

"  Dear  me !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Amy,  "  how  strange 
it  does  seem  that  anybody  can  tear  themselves  away 
from  such  a  lovely,  quiet  spot,  for  the  smoke,  and 
racket,  and  turmoil  of  London !  I  am  sure  if  I  lived 
here,  I  should  never  care  to  stir  beyond  the  walls." 

"You  are  acquainted  with  our  old  Hospital, 
then,"  asked  the  Warden. 

"  No,  I  never  was  here  till  to-day." 
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"  Will  you  allow  me,  then,  to  assume  the  porter's 
prerogative,  and  shew  you  the  lions  of  St.  Swithun's?" 

There  was  nothing  which  Mrs.  Becket  would 
have  liked  better,  but  she  remembered  her  compa- 
nion's impatience,  and  this  inclined  her  to  make  her 
excuses ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  John  should  not  go 
back  at  once,  if  he  liked  it,  and  this  would  afford  her, 
perhaps,  the  opportunity  of  saying  or  doing  some- 
thing kind  by  the  crazy  girl  at  the  gate ;  perhaps,  too 
(if  such  a  thing  as  curiosity  ever  exists  in  the  femi- 
nine character)  she  might  have  had  some  secret  de- 
sire to  know  more  about  Dick  Allen,  and  why  the 
mention  of  his  name  had  been  like  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  to  her  nephew:  but  be  this  as  it  may,  aunt 
Amy's  mind,  never  very  rapid  in  its  decisions,  was 
drawn  different  ways,  and  she  hesitated  for  a  reply, 
and  at  length  made  one  (as  other  ladies  have  done 
before  her)  which,  without  being  an  affirmative,  was 
not  altogether  a  negative. 

"  I  am  a  very  thoughtless  sort  of  person,"  said 
the  good-natured  Warden  smiling,  "  not  to  have  re- 
membered that  you  are  probably  tired  already  with 
your  walk.  Come,  Livingstone,  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Becket  is  not  so  much  hurried,  but  she  will  come  in 
and  eat  her  luncheon  with  us ;  and  though  I  am 
afraid  I  have  no  woodcock-pie  for  you  this  time,  I 
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dare  say  that  Mary  is  not  unprovided ;  we  are  seldom 
without  mid-day  visitors  at  this  season  of  the  year : 
the  same  statutes  which  require  us  to  give  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  draft  of  beer  to  every  wayfarer  that  asks 
for  them  at  the  porter's  lodge,  enjoin  the  Warden  to 
the  diligent  exercise  of  hospitality,  while  our  noble 
founder  has  attached  such  a  salary  to  the  office,  that 
the  duty  is  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasant." 

This  was  said  with  the  good  breeding  of  one  who 
seeks  to  anticipate  any  hesitation  from  motives  of 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  any  attention 
is  offered ;  but  it  was  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Living- 
stone, whose  mind  was  now  entirely  absorbed  with 
one  recollection — woodcock-pie.  It  so  happened  that 
some  months  previously,  an  Irish  traveller  who  had 
visited  the  Hospital,  and  had  been  received  with 
much  kindness  by  Dr.  Clinton,  had  hit  upon  the  ex- 
pedient of  acknowledging  his  sense  of  the  Warden's 
hospitality,  by  sending  him  that  chef  d'ceuvre  of  epi- 
curism, all  the  way  from  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
never  dreaming  that  its  arrival  at  St.  Swithun's  would 
be  rather  an  embarassment  than  a  satisfaction  to  his 
former  host,  who,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed, 
thought  so  little  about  what  he  ate,  that  he  would 
have  hardly  remarked  whether  a  woodcock  or  a  pigeon 
filled  his  plate,  and  if  he  did,  he  would  certainly  have 
preferred  the  latter,  "^faile,  then,  Sir  Phelim  OTla- 
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herty's  well-meant  boon  was  wasting  (not  its  sweet- 
ness, for  it  was  growing  high,  but)  its  savour  on  the 
Warden's  sideboard,  Mr.  Livingstone  happened  to 
call  in,  detected  at  once  the  ill-appreciated  treasure, 
and  not  only  made  a  repast  that  might  have  served 
him  for  dinner  and  supper  as  well  as  luncheon,  but 
actually  found  an  excuse  for  proposing  to  drop  in 
again  at  the  same  time  the  next  day ;  in  parliamen- 
tary phrase,  in  short,  he  reported  progress,  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  again. 

From  that  time  he  determined  that  St.  Swithun's 
was  not  a  bad  place  to  be  found  in  at  meal-times ; 
and,  therefore,  although  he  had  intended  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  have  his  repast  elsewhere,  he  very 
passively  submitted  to  the  Warden's  invitation,  who 
immediately  led  the  way  to  his  "  lodgings,"  a  range 
of  building  which  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  one 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  thence  to  his  dining-par- 
lour,  with  its  mullioned  windows  (the  upper  lights 
filled  with  armorial  bearings  in  stained  glass,  and 
every  alternate  quarry  powdered  with  the  founder's 
family  badge — the  Flemyng  knot),  its  walls  hung 
with  gilt  leather, — its  lofty  chimney-piece  of  carved 
stone,  adorned  with  the  badge  already  mentioned,  in- 
terlaced fantastically  with  scrolls  and  labels  bearing 
the  oft-repeated  motto,  33  tint  gpam  (i.e.,  Dilexi  sapi- 
entiamj, — and  last,  though  in  Mr.  Livingstone's  opi- 
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nion,  by  no  means  least,  its  massive  sideboard,  with 
a  very  tempting-looking  pasty  thereon. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  of  two  persons  with 
the  same  objects  before  them,  one  will  often  see 
nothing  but  the  particular  thing  which  happens  to 
interest  him, — while  the  other  will  find  interest  in 
every  thing ;  and  the  inference  has  not  been  unfairly 
drawn,  that  the  latter  has  the  best-conditioned  mind 
of  the  two.  Be  this  as  it  may,  while  her  nephew's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  plate,  Mrs.  Becket's  were 
roaming  about,  most  busily  employed  in  conveying 
facts  to  her  mind,  with  respect  to  which  she  was  not 
long  in  forming  her  conclusions,  which,  in  this  case, 
were  more  correct  than  hasty  conclusions  usually  are. 
With  true  feminine  acuteness  she  had  discovered, 
before  she  had  been  ten  minutes  under  the  Warden's 
roof,  that  he  had  been  many  years  a  widower,  and 
that  his  family  consisted  of  one  daughter.  By  what 
instinct  she  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Clin- 
ton's character,  and  had  even  hazarded  the  presump- 
tion that  the  father's  excellences  were  reflected  in  the 
child,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say.  Perhaps  the  bene- 
volence of  her  own  disposition,  the  charity  which 
thinks  no  evil  and  hopeth  all  things,  inclined  her 
naturally  to  the  belief.  And  she  was  not  wrong. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  tells  much  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  Flemyng  family,  that  with  such  a  valuable 
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piece  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  their  hands  as  the 
Mastership  of  St.  Swithun's,  they  seem  very  rarely  to 
have  presented  it  to  a  member  of  their  own  family. 
They  have  righteously  kept  the  Founder's  object  be- 
fore them ;  and  instead  of  deeming  the  office  (which 
might,  in  bad  hands,  have  become  almost  a  sinecure) 
one  which  was  to  be  the  ordinary  provision  for  a 
younger  son  of  the  house,  who  would  pocket  the 
income,  and  do  nothing  for  it  but  eat,  drink,  and  talk 
about  dogs, — the  very  thing  to  suit  the  idle  tastes  of 
a  shooting,  boozing  squireling,  —  and  bestowing  it 
accordingly, — have  invariably,  or  almost  invariably, 
nominated  to  it  some  person  of  established  name  and 
reputation  in  the  Church,  who,  by  previous  labours 
and  exertions,  had  earned  as  it  were  a  resting  place 
of  learned  leisure  for  his  declining  years.  Some  of 
these  appointments  had  been  more,  and  some  less 
judicious,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
the  opinions  of  those  who  made  them ;  but  the  same 
high  principle  had  been  carried  out  for  many  succes- 
sive generations ;  there  had  been  no  nepotism,  and 
the  patron  had  selected  the  best  person  he  knew  of. 
Would  that  those  who  have  (what,  from  their  very 
abuse  probably,  have  gained  the  name  of)  "family 
livings"  at  their  disposal,  would  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Flemyngs !  The  worldly  prospects  of  their 
children  would  not  be  the  worse  in  the  long  run, 
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they  may  rely  on  it ;  and  their  own  position  in  the 
tremendous  day  of  final  account  would  be  less  awful. 

Dr.  Clinton  had  been  the  school-fellow  and  col- 
lege friend  of  the  late  Sir  William  Flemyng, — a  man 
whose  premature  death  was  almost  a  national  mis- 
fortune, so  high  did  he  stand  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Christian  statesmen  of  his  day,  so  great  was  his 
weight  in  the  house  of  Commons,  so  firm  and  un- 
compromising a  defender  was  he  of  the  Church  and 
her  best  interests,  at  a  time  when  Church  principles 
were  far  less  thought  about  than  at  present. 

Happily  for  his  family  he  was  not  removed  from 
the  world  before  he  had  been  enabled  to  place  Dr. 
Clinton  at  Berkingholt.  Him,  he  therefore  selected 
as  guardian  for  his  children,  and  trustee  of  his  estates, 
in  conjunction  with  his  late  wife's  brother  (for  he  too 
was  a  widower)  Lord  Lacy.  As  a  trustee,  Dr.  Clin- 
ton's constant  residence  at  St.  Swithun's,  in  the  very 
midst,  as  it  were,  of  the  Beaulieu  property,  rendered 
him  most  valuable,  and  his  business-like  habits  and 
sound  judgment  still  more  so.  As  a  guardian,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  destined  to  be, — during  their  earlier 
years  at  least, — as  serviceable  to  his  friend's  children 
as  he  could  have  wished:  he  would  have  gladly 
made  his  house  their  home,  but  Lord  and  Lady  Lacy 
desired  that  their  nephew  and  niece  should  reside 
with  them,  and  their  claim  was  natural  and  indispu- 
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table.  At  the  time,  however,  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, Sir  Henry  Flemyng,  the  young  heir  to  the  Beau- 
lieu  estate  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  and  twenty, 
and  from,  his  habit  of  residing  a  great  part  of  the 
year  on  his  paternal  property,  had  been  thrown  much 
more  into  connexion  with  the  Warden  than  had 
heretofore  been  the  case;  while  his  sister  Beatrice 
who  had  always  been  fondly  attached  to  Mary  Clin- 
ton, had  now  more  opportunity,  than  when  she  was 
younger,  of  spending  her  time  where  and  as  she 
pleased,  and  consequently  passed,  as  has  been  said, 
a  good  deal  of  her  time  at  St.  Swithun's. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Warden  of  Berkingholt  stood  with  refer- 
ence to  several  persons  with  whom,  if  the  reader  has 
a  tolerable  share  of  patience,  he  will  by  and  by  be- 
come better  acquainted,  the  main  features  of  Dr. 
Clinton's  character  will  be  left  to  develope  themselves 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  history,  while  the  opi- 
nions which  he  holds,  and  the  principles  by  which  he 
is  guided,  will  perhaps  afford  matter  for  reflection 
with  the  few  who  think  as  well  as  read. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
about  Mary  Clinton,  for  Mrs.  Becket's  favourable  im- 
pression, which  was  correct  enough  as  far  as  it  went, 
was  taken  up  too  hastily,  and  on  too  insufficient 
grounds  to  be  altogether  correct :  that  is  to  say,  there 
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was  a  point  in  Mary's  character,  not  very  observable 
perhaps  at  first,  or  if  observable,  rather  appearing  to 
add  to,  than  diminish  from  the  charms  of  her  manner, 
but,  which,  unless  timely  controlled,  was  likely  to  mar 
hereafter  in  great  measure  both  her  own  peace  of 
mind  and  her  usefulness  to  her  fellow- creatures.  Dr. 
Clinton's  daughter  was  as  lovely  in  mind,  as  she  was 
in  person ;  deeply  religious  ;  thoroughly  anxious  to 
do  her  duty  in  the  state  of  life  to  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  call  her ; — to  be  the  stay  and  comfort  of  her 
father's  declining  years, — and  to  give  herself  up  with 
more  than  common  devotion  to  alms-deeds  and  works 
of  charity.  Noble  and  generous  in  disposition,  ten- 
derly, perhaps  too  sensitively  affectionate,  amiable 
and  gentle,  she  was  a  singularly  attractive  and  fasci- 
nating being,  and  not  the  less  so  because  her  features 
were  full  of  that  beauty  of  expression  which  writes 
the  mind  upon  the  countenance.  The  defect  in  her 
character  was  one  which  so  often  accompanies  a  high 
and  enthusiastic  spirit.  Had  her  education  and 
bringing  up  been  less  careful,  she  would  have  been 
the  mere  creature  of  feeling,  acting  upon  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  continually  liable  to  be  control- 
led by  whatever  excited  or  dazzled  her  imagination. 
To  her  father's  watchful  eye  this  tendency  in  her 
disposition  had  been  a  fruitful  subject  of  uneasiness, 
but  in  process  of  time  he  had  so  gently,  and  (with 
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God's  blessing)  so  effectually  led  her  onward  in  the 
path  of  self-discipline,  that  she  had  to  a  great  extent 
mastered  her  fault.  The  most  that  could  be  now 
said  was  that  she  wanted  stability  of  character.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  unjust  description  of  her,  to 
declare  that  she  was — 

"  All  things  by  turns,  and  nothing  long;" 

yet  be  the  matter  what  it  might,  which  occupied  her 
susceptible  imagination,  it  for  the  time  wholly  ab- 
sorbed her ;  she  had  not  patience  to  view  the  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  to  consider  what  might  be  said  by 
those  who  took  an  opposite  view  to  herself,  to  weigh 
probabilities,  and  reflect  upon  difficulties.  She  was 
not  true  to  herself,  she  allowed  her  fancy -and  enthu- 
siasm to  bias  her  judgment,  and  so  in  consequence 
there  was  always  danger  of  her  running  into  extremes, 
and  of  her  speaking  and  acting  like  a  mere  partisan 
without  being  conscious  of  it.  And  being,  moreover, 
of  a  highly  poetical,  if  not  visionary,  turn  of  mind, 
she  was  exposed  to  the  two-fold  peril,  first  of  becom- 
ing unreal  herself,  and  secondly,  of  undervaluing  the 
opinions  of  persons  of  a  calmer  and  more  prosaic  tem- 
perament than  of  her  own.  These  were  the  tenden- 
cies of  her  disposition ;  but  as  has  been  already  said, 
they  were  in  great  measure  regulated  and  kept  in 
check  by  daily  growing  habits  of  discipline  and  self- 
restraint. 
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To  a  mind  so  constituted,  Ultra-protestantism,  and 
the  low  rationalizing  views  of  the  popular  religion  of 
the  day,  could  have  presented  little  or  no  attraction, 
even  if  she  had  not  been  early  taught  their  miserable 
defects  as  a  system  of  religion.  But  her's  was  pre- 
cisely the  mental  constitution  which  has  been  found 
to  be  most  liable  to  be  led  into  excess  by  the  adop- 
tion of  those  principles  of  Catholicism  of  which  the 
last  ten  years  have  seen  the  revival,  and  before  which 
the  false  theories  of  (so  called)  Evangelicalism  are 
melting  away. 

To  Mary  Clinton,  indeed,  there  was  little  or  no- 
thing new  in  the  opinions  which  have  so  often  of  late 
been  condemned  as  novelties.  She  was  the  child  of 
one  who  had  maintained  and  advocated  High  Church 
principles  throughout  the  whole  of  a  long  and  consis- 
tent life,  and  consequently  she  had  imbibed  sound 
Catholic  notions  from  her  youth  up,  and  almost  with- 
out being  aware  of  it.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
such  an  event  as  the  Oxford  controversy  should  take 
place  without  becoming  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest 
to  one  of  her  nature.  And  then,  as  day  by  day,  she 
heard  of  the  cruel  and  unmanly  calumnies  which  were 
heaped  upon  the  authors  of  the  Oxford  movement,  as 
she  watched  their  meek  and  silent  following  of  their 
Lord's  example  ;  as  she  heard  of  their  holy  and  harm- 
less lives  ;  as  one  falsehood  after  another  which  had 
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been  circulated  about  them  was  disproved;  as  she 
witnessed  with  shame  and  pain  the  unchristian  tem- 
pers, the  flagrant  dishonesty,  nay,  (alas !  that  it  must 
be  said)  the  WICKEDNESS  of  the  opposite  party,  her 
feelings, — the  feelings  of  a  heart  abhorring  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  and  holding  what  is  dishonourable  to 
be  infamous,  were  all  arrayed  in  favour  of  those  whom 
she  perceived  were  unfairly  used, — (it  is  thus  that  in 
multitudes  of  cases  the  violence  of  ultra-Protestant 
tactics  has  defeated  itself) ;  then,  from  sympathising 
with  the  Tract- writers,  she  thought  it  would  be 
cowardly  not  to  defend  them  whenever  she  heard  them 
assailed,  and  this  led  her  to  speak,  when  often  it 
would  have  been  more  maidenly  and  wiser  to  have 
remained  silent.  The  more  she  heard  and  read,  the 
deeper  was  the  hold  that  the  Catholic  system  gained 
upon  her  imagination.  In  studying  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  she  failed  to  draw  the  all-important  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  doctrines  put 
forth  in  those  publications,  those  namely,  which 
"  having  warrant  in  Holy  Writ,  have  been  from  the 
first  taught  authoritatively  by  the  Catholic  Church" 
(as  the  Apostolical  Succession  and  Baptismal  Rege- 
neration),— and  those  which  have  been  "  maintained 
and  cherished  from  time  to  time  by  different  indivi- 
duals within  the  Church,  but  have  not  been  taught 
uniformly,  nor  from  the  beginning,  nor  by  the  autho- 
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rised  Formularies  of  the  Church"*  (such  as  the  Doc- 
trine of  Reserve).  The  consequence  of  this  was  not 
only  that  she  received  the  entire  mass  of  statements 
contained  therein  with  unhesitating  faith,  but  she 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  disposed  to  go  beyond  them : 
in  her  visions  of  unity,  in  longings  for  privileges 
which  she  deemed  herself  to  be  without,  in  aspira- 
tions after  a  state  of  things  which  never  had,  and  per- 
haps never  will  have  existence  in  this  world,  she  was 
in  real  danger  of  losing  the  positive  advantages  which 
it  was  in  her  power  to  have  gained  from  perusal  of 
the  Tracts.  She  was  growing  discontented  with  the 
state  in  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place  her,  was 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  and  unthankful  for  the 
Prayer  Book  and  formularies  of  the  Church,  and  in 
more  than  one  point  shewed  a  hankering  after  Popish 
observances. 

Churchmen  have  now  and  then  been  distressed  of 
late  years  by  the  intolerable  folly  of  disciples  of  the 
Tractarian  school,  who  in  their  vanity  and  love  of 
notoriety  have  made  it  the  apparent  object  of  their 
lives  to  render  themselves  as  unlike  their  neighbours 
as  possible, — not  in  holiness,  self-devotion  and  secret 
acts  of  self-denial,  but  by  making  themselves  conspi- 
cuous in  externals ;  bowing,  and  crossing,  and  per- 
forming all  manner  of  notable  antics, — and  thereby 

*    See  Mr.  Perceval's  "  Collection  of  Papers,"  p.  2. 
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distracting  their  neighbours'  attention,  insteadof  aid- 
ing their  devotions ; — wearing,  not  crosses  only,  but 
crucifixes  as  conspicuously  as  possible  ; — writing  notes 
to  their  tailor  or  green-grocer,  and  dating  them  "  St. 
Ethelburga's  Day,"  or  "  The  morrow  of  the  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bones  of  St.  Symphorosa ;" — lighting  and 
extinguishing  candles  at  their  prayers  ;  hitting,  in 
short,  upon  every  conceivable  singularity  that  seems 
to  savour  of  Popery,  and  at  the  same  time  is  likely 
to  direct  attention  to  themselves, — of  whom,  without 
any  very  great  breach  of  charity,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  if  in  their  peculiarities  they  suppose  their  first 
object  to  be  the  attainment  of  greater  devotion  to 
God,  or  deeper  reverence  and  thankfulness  for  the 
example  of  God's  Saifcts,  they  are  probably  self- 
deceived,  and  are  simply  yielding  to  the  love  of  being 
singular  wherewith  Satan  tempts  them.  It  is,  of 
course,  self-evident  that  such  persons  must  be  among 
the  weakest  of  the  weak, — very  well  intentioned, — 
but  geese  ; — neither  more  nor  less.  They  may  damage 
any  cause,  but  would  do  honour  to  none :  and  in 
all  probability  would  be  Mahometans  or  Mormo- 
nites,  were  Mahometanism  or  Mormonisin  to  become 
fashionable. 

Now,  as  it  is  apparent  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  whatever  were  her  faults,  Mary  Clinton 
was  no  fool,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that 
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she  had  never  fallen  into  any  such  excesses  as  these. 
If,  indeed,  she  ever  wore  a  cross  as  an  ornament,* 
doubtless  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  she  looked 
at  it  and  put  it  on,  because  it  reminded  her  of  her 
privileges  and  responsibilities  :  if  she  happened  to 
write  to  a  friend  on  a  Church  Festival,  she  would, 
both  upon  inclination  and  principle,  rather  date  her 
letter  by  the  anniversary  than  by  the  mere  day  of  the 
month,  because  she  loved  even  in  the  most  trivial  and 
indifferent  matters  to  keep  before  her  own,  and  to 
bring  before  the  eyes  of  others,  the  details  of  the 
Church  system,  and  to  incorporate,  as  it  were,  every 
habit  of  her  life  with  them  :  or  again,  when  she 
joined  in  the  Creed,  she  would  not  fail  to  turn  her 
face  to  the  East,  because  the  custom  had  not  only  the 
sanction  of  antiquity,  but  because  it  is  the  generally 
received  tradition  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
such  acts  as  these  were  totally  distinct  from  those 
just  now  alluded  to,  because  in  the  latter  there  was 
nothing  which  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  Church 
system ;  while  in  the  former,  (as  in  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  Saints'  days  not  recognised  in  our  Calendar) 

*  There  is  nothing  so  profane  as  the  religious  sentimentality  of 
the  French,  and  nothing  French  which  English  fine  ladies  will  not 
adopt.  The  writer  of  this  on  asking  the  name  of  an  ornament  which 
he  saw  very  generally  worn  in  London  this  year,  received  for  answer, 
— (he  really  almost  feais  to  repeat  it) — "  Le  Saint  Esprit." — And 
people  can  do  such  things,  and  feel  neither  awe  nor  compunction  ! 
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not  only  no  good  end  is  gained,  but  there  are  evident 
signs  of  a  hankering  after  something  in  the  back- 
ground, and  an  evident  taste  for,  and  tendency  to- 
wards, Romish  practices,  which  surely  (and  most 
deservedly)  create  suspicion  and  alarm. 

There  was,  however,  one  circumstance,  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  had  given  its  strong 
bias  to  Mary  Clinton's  mind.  She  had  had  the  working 
of  the  Low- Church*  system  under  her  eyes  for  years 
past,  and  she  had  had  it  in  its  worst  and  most  exag- 
gerated form.  Generally  speaking,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  noisy  agitators,  who  wander  from 
platform  to  platform  calumniating  their  brethren,  and 
neglecting  their  own  flocks,  the  Evangelical  clergy 
are  a  body  of  as  amiable,  zealous,  high-principled 
men  as  ever  lived  :  and  their  errors  are  the  errors  not 
of  the  individuals,  but  of  their  theory.  Here  and 
there,  however,  (as  must  always  be  the  case  among  a 
large  body  of  men  however  excellent,)  a  member  of 
their  body  is  to  be  met  with,  who  seems  to  unite  all  the 
worst,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Evan- 
gelical system,  being  nevertheless,  and  all  the  while, 
a  person  of  excellent  intentions,  and  blameless  life. 

*  "  Low-Church  men,"  says-  South,  "  assume  that  title,  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  for  any  low  condition  which  they  affect  in  the  Church,  (for 
they  lie  not  so  low  but  that  they  can  look  as  high  as  other  people) ; 
but  to  signify  the  low  estate  to  which  they  would  willingly  reduce 
the  Church  herself." 
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Such  a  man  was  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Swamp,  Per- 
petual Curate  of  Berkingholt.  Unfortunately  for  the 
parish,  the  last  predecessor  but  one  of  Dr.  Clinton, 
had  held  the  living,  as  well  as  the  Wardenship ;  and 
upon  his  being  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  the  Crown 
of  course  presented  to  both  the  vacant  offices.  The 
gentleman  whom  Dr.  Clinton  succeeded,  died  soon 
after  his  institution,  but  the  government  nominee 
to  the  incumbency  of  Berkingholt  (appointed  as  the 
reward  of  some  political  service  rendered  by  his 
family)  still  lived,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  the  emptying  of  the  Church.  In  point 
of  fact,  Mr.  Swamp,  though  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
was  not  a  Churchman  but  a  Dissenter.  The  services 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  he  happened  to  dislike,  he 
mutilated ;  parts,  as  the  Athanasian  Creed,  he  never 
read  at  all :  the  lessons  he  changed  as  often  as  it 
suited  his  fancy.  With  a  most  unpleasant  voice 
(which  he  could  not  help),  and  a  most  wearisome  deli- 
very (which  he  could 'J,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inflict- 
ing the  same  hour-long  sermon  (no  extempore 
preacher  has  more  than  one  sermon,  however  he 
may  vary  his  texts)  week  after  week,  and  year  after 
year :  till  his  flock  finding  no  difference  between  his 
doctrines  and  those  of  the  Meeting-house,  never 
hearing  of  such  a  sin  as  schism,  and  preferring  the 
Baptist  preacher's  oratory  to  Mr.  Swamp's,  all  but 
deserted  him.  Then  followed  the  usual  jealousies 
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and  heart-burnings  :  mis-representations  on  one  side, 
concessions  and  indiscretions  on  the  other.  And  so 
Mr.  Swamp  lost  all  influence  over  the  minds  of  his 
people,  and  the  parish  fell  into  a  very  disorganised 
state ;  habits  of  drunkenness  and  other  irregularities 
increased  among  the  cottagers,  the  children  were 
sent  more  and  more  irregularly  to  school,  and  when 
they  had  left  school  they  grew  rude,  unmannerly,  and 
too  often  profligate ;  rarely  seen  at  Church,  and  con- 
tinually turning  Sunday  into  a  day  of  riot  and  dis- 
order.* 

*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Lord's  Day,— the  weekly  Festival  of 
the  Resurrection,  the  day  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  man  and  beast,  is 
but  too  often  turned  into  a  day  of  wearisome  misery  to  children.  For 
a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  to  go  to  a  Sunday-school  at  9  A.  M.,  for 
two  hours ;  then  to  be  at  Church  for  two  hours  more;  and  then,  after 
a  hurried  meal,  to  have  three  hours  more  of  School  and  Church  seems, 
to  say  the  least,  a  very  injudicious  infliction.  Many  years  ago,  when 
the  writer  was  himself  a  boy  at  Westminster,  he  asked  the  man-ser- 
vant at  the  boarding-house,  why  he  never  went  to  Church.  "Church '." 
exclaimed  the  man,  "  I  hate  the  very  name  of  Church,  When  I  was 

a  boy,  I  was  for  five  years  in  the  St. 's  National  School,  and 

on  Sundays  we  were  kept  in  Church,  except  half  an  hour  to  dinner, 
from  half-past  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening ;  enough 
to  sicken  anybody  I  should  think.  At  least,  I  am  sure  it  did  me ; 
and  when  I  left  school  I  vowed  never  to  enter  a  Church  again,  and  I 
never  have,  and  I  never  will  till  I'm  carried  there !"  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  cases  are  not  common,  but  as  the  writer  never  can  forget 
the  bitterness  of  the  man's  manner  when  he  spoke,  so  he  ventures  to 
retail  the  anecdote  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  others  to  be  as  care- 
ful as  he  desires  to  be  himself,  in  not  over-taxing  the  patience  of 
children,  and  thereby  making  them  hate,  what  it  is  our  heart's  desire 
to  make  them  love. 
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It  was  impossible  for  a  person  to  go  as  much 
among  her  poorer  neighbours  as  Mary  Clinton  did 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  these  things  ;  and 
it  was  not  easy  for  her  to  avoid  comparisons  between 
her  father  and  Mr.  Swamp,  especially  when  in  spite 
of  his  delicacy  and  unwillingness  to  do  anything 
which  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  intruding  on 
the  province  of  the  latter,  the  Warden  was  the  per- 
son to  whom  high  and  low  were  seen  to  turn  when- 
ever they  wanted  advice  and  guidance.  Probably 
too,  by  a  very  common  mistake,  Mr.  Swamp's  gloomy 
manner  and  dismal  looks,  which  were  merely  consti- 
tutional, were  identified  in  Mary's  estimation  with 
his  religious  opinions,  and  this  made  them  still  more 
repulsive  to  her. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  blemishes  of  character, 
Mary  Clinton  was  a  very  estimable  person,  and  one 
who  was  not  likely  to  allow  years  to  pass  over  her 
head  and  leave  her  unimproved. 

These  details  have  been  rather  lengthy,  but  they 
are  necessary  for  the  developement  of  our  history ; 
and  if  further  apology  be  need  for  our  tediousness,  it 
must  be  found  in  our  desire  to  allow  Mr.  Livingstone 
to  take  his  time,  and  finish  his  luncheon  in  peace. 


CHAPTER  III. 

©ur  oton  aaisttom  anti  our  .fathers' 


"  As  for  poor  people  themselves,  she  will  admit  of  no  complaints 
from  them  ;  she  is  very  positive  they  are  all  cheats  and  liars,  and  will 
say  anything  to  get  relief,  and  therefore  it  must  be  a  sin  to  encour- 
rage  them  in  their  evil  ways.  You  would  think  Flavia  had  the  ten- 
derest  conscience  in  the  world  if  you  was  to  see  how  scrupulous  and 
apprehensive  she  is  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  giving  amiss." 

LAW'S  SERIOUS  CALL. 

WHEN  Mr.  Livingstone  had  appeased  his  appetite, 
Aunt  Amy  needed  no  second  invitation  to  inspect 
the  lions  of  St.  Swithun's,  and  taking  the  Warden's 
arm  she  speedily  found  herself  once  more  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Hospital,  with  its  neatly-kept  gra- 
vel walks,  and  lawn  of  short,  well-mown  turf.  In 
the  centre  rose  the  conduit  which  supplied  water  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment,  —  a  quadrangular  struc- 
ture passing  into  an  octagon  at  its  midway  height, 
each  alternate  angle  being  bevelled  off,  so  as  to  ad- 
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mit  the  erection  of  a  stone  lion  of  considerable  size, 
("  sejant  a/ronte ',"  as  the  heralds  would  say,)  support- 
ing in  his  paws  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  square  vane 
of  metal  perforated  in  various  patterns  and  gilt.  On 
each  of  the  four  sides  was  a  richly  canopied  niche, 
with  a  lion's  head  projecting  from  the  back,  and 
from  the  open  mouth  issued  a  stream  of  sparkling 
purity,  which  fell  into  a  basin  beneath  and  immedi- 
ately disappeared.  Under  the  battlements  on  the 
top  of  the  building  ran  a  cornice,  on  which  stood 
forth  in  high  relief  the  appropriate  text  in  the  Latin 
of  the  Vulgate,  "  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water 
shall  thirst  again:  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst."* 
And  above  the  battlements  rose  the  bulb-shaped 
dome,  (so  often  introduced  in  Tudor  Architecture,) 
crowned  at  its  summit  with  the  well-chosen  emblem, 
— a  "pelican  in  her  piety"  pecking  her  breast,  with 
her  brood  clustering  round  her. 

"  Rather  a  handsome  building,  Aunt,"  observed 
Mr.  Livingstone,  "  in  spite  of  those  grotesque  mon- 
sters :  but  it  only  shows  one  how  lavish  and  careless 
of  expenditure  the  old  fellows  used  to  be  in  former 
times,  and  what  poor  notions  of  comfort  they  had. 
Why,  for  half  the  sum  that  this  conduit  must  have 

*    John  iv.  13, 14. 
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cost,  they  might  have  erected  a  pump  in  every  set  of 
apartments." 

Mary  Clinton  coloured  and  bit  her  lip, — but  like 
a  good  girl  she  held  her  tongue,  and  discreetly  kept 
to  herself  her  opinion  of  the  utilitarian  theory. 

"  I  did'nt  know  that  pumps  were  invented  in 
those  days,"  replied  Mrs.  Becket ;  "  and  I  own  that 
if  I  lived  here,  I  should  prefer  seeing  this  pretty 
building  from  my  window,  and  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  falling  water,  to  that  of  a  dozen  or  two  creaking 
pump-handles." 

"  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking, 
Madam,"  said  Dr.  Clinton  smiling  ;  "  there  is  no 
need  to  be  very  studious,  or  very  sick,  in  order  to  gain 
a  distaste  for  experiments  in  that  part  of  hydraulic 
science.  I  well  remember  when  I  was  a  curate  in  a 
small  lodging,  how  I  used  to  dread  the  indefatigable 
vigour  of  the  washerwoman's  arm  at  the  rusty  pump 
under  my  window,  as  she  roused  me,  (still  dead-tired 
with  the  preceding  day's  exertions)  at  day-break  on 
a  Monday  morning.  To  attempt  to  get  any  more 
rest  was  useless :  I  could  only  lie  and  toss  about, 
and  draw  comparisons  between  the  effect  of  Betty 
Sudd's  activity,  and  the  voice  of  Macbeth' s  consci- 
ence,— 

'  Still  it  cry'd,  '  Sleep  no  more'  to  all  the  house : 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more.'  " 
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"I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Becket,"  it  was  consi- 
deration for  the  old  brethren,  and  care  that  when 
they  are  sick  they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  un- 
necessary noise,  which  caused  the  erection  of  this 
conduit  in  preference  to  the  common  pump." 

"You  forget,  my  dear  Madam,"  observed  the 
Warden,  smiling  once  more  at  the  old  lady's  simple 
manner,  "  you  forget  a  difficulty  you  have  yourself 
raised :  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion  upon 
the  antiquity  of  pumps,  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  rea- 
son why  the  conduit  was  preferred.  The  existing 
arrangement  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  made,  which  Mr.  Livingstone's  propo- 
sal would  not.  The  spirit  of  the  present  day  is 
exclusiveness :  the  temper  of  our  fathers  was  to 
consider  themselves  in  all  things  as  members  one  of 
another.  With  us,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  the  in- 
dividual is  every  thing ;  the  common  almost  nothing. 
Of  old  it  was  not  so.  The  Church  carried  her  hal- 
lowing influences  into  the  minutest,  as  well  as  into 
the  most  important  matters.  She  laid  down  princi- 
ples, and  men  were  content  to  abide  by  them,  and 
to  carry  them  out  thankfully  wherever  the  opportu- 
nity was  afforded  them.  She  taught  that  love  was 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  every  in- 
stitution with  which  she  was  connected,  love  of  man 
for  the  love  of  God,  was  the  warm  and  living  current 
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which  circulated  through  every  limb,  issuing  from 
and  returning  back  to  herself,  as  the  source  of  vital 
strength.  Selfishness  was  no  part  of  her  system ;  it 
was  excluded  at  every  outlet,  and  by  every  barrier 
which  the  wit  of  man  could  devise.  She  taught  her 
sons  through  the  possession  of  common  privileges  and 
common  blessings,  to  feel  their  common  responsibili- 
ties, and  discharge  their  common  duties  with  bro- 
therly charity  and  mutual  good  will.  And  see  how 
carefully  this  system  was  enforced  and  carried  out  in 
this  place.  We  are,  by  our  statutes,  all  brethren ; 
we  address  one  another  by  no  other  name  than  that 
of  'Brother.'*  We  have  a  common  garb,  and  the 
same  common  provision.  We  have  our  seats  in  com- 
mon in  our  common  house  of  prayer.  The  common 
meal  is  partaken  in  our  common  refectory :  the  sick 
among  us  have  all  the  same  care  and  comforts  be- 
stowed on  them  in  the  common  infirmary,  and  our 
dead  lie  side  by  side  in  the  same  burial-ground.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible,  we  have  and  are  all  things  in 
common.  And,  therefore,  Livingstone,"  concluded 
the  Warden,  "  you  must  forgive  me  if  \  prefer  our 
old  conduit  to  your  more  convenient  arrangement ; 
since  I  verily  believe  that  it  was  erected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  that  it  is  not  without  a  latent  meaning  (to 

•  This  is  the  practice  at  St.  Cross. 
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be  found  by  those  who  look  for  it)  that  the  brethren 
of  St.  Swithun's  are  all  supplied  from  the  same  spring, 
and  that  we  cannot  draw  water  from  our  common 
fountain  without  having  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
being  reminded,  in  Scripture  phrase,  of  our  common 
need  and  common  hopes." 

Mr.  Livingstone  answered  not ;  but  whether  his 
silence  arose  from  conviction,  or  from  his  being  unable 
to  understand,  or  at  least  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
what  Dr.  Clinton  had  said,  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
left  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.     In  them- 
selves, neither  the  conversation  nor  the  matters  dis- 
cussed were  important,  but  the  opinions  held,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  expressed,  were  so  very 
characteristic  of  the  several  individuals  of  the  party 
as  to  make  them  worth  recording.     And  the  same 
tone  was  maintained  by  each  through  the  remainder 
of  the  day.    When,  for  instance,  they  approached  the 
Church,  or  rather  Chapel  of  the  Hospital, — a  semi- 
Norman  structure  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the 
buildings  with  which  it  had  become  connected  subse- 
quently,— (having  formed  part  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Berkingholt,  which  had  been  dismantled  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  on  the  site  of  which  St. 
Swithun's  had  been  built)  the  Warden  stopped  to 
point  out  to  Mrs.  Becket  the  admirable  beauty  of  the 
Western  end,  with  its  characteristic  arcade  of  inter- 


•en 


"  They  built  in  marble,  built  as  they 
Who  wish'd  these  stones  should  see  the  day 
When  Christ  returns,  and  these  vast  walls 
May  stand  o'er  them  when  judgment  calls. 


Of  paths  in  stern  abasement  trod — 
Of  self  that  died  to  live  to  God." 


Not  that  the  shrines  in  grandeur  built 
Can  do  away  the  stains  of  guilt ; 
But  witnesses  they  are  of  love 
Which  only  shall  unfailing  prove — 


THE  BA.PTISTERT, 
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secting  semicircular  arches,  adorned  with  zig-zag 
mouldings,  above  the  richly  decorated  door- way,  Mr. 
Livingstone  acknowledged  the  effect  to  be  striking, 
though  ponderous,  but  could  not  help  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  a  state  of  things  no  longer  existed  in 
which  capital  was  thrown  away  upon  such  objects, 
and  in  which  labour  was  so  cheap  that  ingenuity  could 
be  perverted. 

So  likewise,  when  Mary  Clinton,  who  had  by  this 
time  emancipated  herself  from  the  support  of  that  gen- 
tleman's arm,  was  showing  to  Mrs.  Becket,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Chapel,  a  window  closed  by  a  shutter,  which 
communicated  with  the  Infirmary,  and  which  was 
opened  daily  at  the  hours  of  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  in  order  that  the  patients,  as  they  lay  in  their 
beds,  might  hear  and  join  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
the  old  lady's  admiration  of  the  tender  though tfulness 
exhibited  in  the  arrangement,  was  cut  short  by  her 
nephew's  exclamation,  "Well,  certainly,  this  must 
lighten  the  Warden's  duties ;  it  is  a  sort  of  killing 
two  birds  with  one  stone  !  And  talking  of  killing,  by 
the  bye,  I  should  think  that  the  draughts  of  cold 
wind  which  must  rush  up  from  the  Church  whenever 
that  window  is  opened,  must  make  short  work  with 
the  poor  old  fellows  in  their  beds :  there  must  be 
speedy  promotion  from  the  Infirmary  to  the  grave- 
yard." 
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"  Why  you  don't  suppose,  Sir,  do  you,"  asked 

Mary  Clinton  indignantly,  "  that  my  father  neglects 

his  ministrations  towards  the  brethren,  because  they 

are  not  cut  off  from  the  privilege  of  uniting  in  the 

.  public  devotions  of  the  Church?" 

"  Nonsense,  Mary,"  said  the  Warden  interposing, 
"  don't  you  see  that  Livingstone  is  laughing  at  us  ? 
You  should  retort  upon  him,  and  tell  him  that  if  he 
really  takes  that  view  of  the  case,  he  should  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  his  Board  of  Guardians.  I 
see  they  are  advertising  for  a  Cheap  Chaplain,  and 
promising  him  light  work.  And  then,  as  regards  the 
cold  draughts  which  he  talks  of,  we  have  no  such 
things  here.  Our  church  is  never  locked  up  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end;  our  daily  congregations 
keep  it  well  aired :  but  as  I  hear,  Livingstone,  that 
your  Union  Chapel  is  open  but  once  a  week,  I  dare 
say  the  air  in  it  may  be  cold  and  damp  and  foul 
enough  to  effect  the  object  without  difficulty,  which 
you  suggested,  that  we  may  have  proposed  to  our- 
selves in  opening  yonder  lattice." 

This  was  said  laughingly,  but  the  Warden  saw 
he  was  getting  on  delicate  ground,  and  changed  the 
subject.  Mr.  Livingstone  was  one  of  those  people 
who  are  fond  of  raising  a  smile  at  their  neighbour's 
expense,  but  are  altogether  impatient  of  any  return 
of  the  compliment. 
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The  inspection  of  the  Chapel  being  ended  they 
proceeded  along  the  ambulatory  or  cloister,  which 
lying  in  the  full  light  of  the  southern  sun,  formed 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  a  walk,  sheltered  from  rain 
and  wind,  and  a  pleasant  basking-place  for  the 
the  more  infirm  brethren,  who  could  do  little  more 
than  crawl  with  the  help  of  a  crutch  or  stick  to  the 
seats  provided  for  them,  and  some  of  whom  may 
generally  be  seen  there, — occasionally  reclining  at  full 
length,  wearied  out  with  a  journey  of  twenty  yards  or 
so, — but  more  frequently  seated  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  and  the  Bible  or  some  book  of  godly  meditations 
in  their  hand.  For  each  of  these  the  Warden  and 
his  daughter  had  some  kind  word  of  attention  and 
interest,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  reverent  af- 
fection with  which  the  former  was  greeted,  and  how 
the  old  men's  countenances  lightened  up  as  Mary's 
gentle  voice  was  heard  addressing  them.  Alas  !  that 
the  upper  classes  should  forget  so  continually  as  they 
do  the  pleasure  which  they  would  receive  as  well  as 
give,  if  they  would  mingle  more,  and  sympathize 
more  with  the  ranks  beneath  them  !  Oh  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  rich 
and  poor,  which,  by  their  exclusiveness  and  luxurious 
habits,  they  have  for  years  past  been  weakening !  Oh 
that  they  would  remember  that  the  interests,  and 
natures  of  high  and  low  are  identical,  that  they 
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would  realize  once  more  something  of  the  old  Catholic 
spirit  of  charity, — that  they  would  think  more  of  that 
day  when  earthly  ranks  and  distinctions  shall  be 
ended ! 

When  the  cloisters  had  been  traversed,  there  were 
the  cells  of  the  brethren  to  be  inspected ;  each  (ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  Carthusian  allotment,*)  with  its 
three  small  chambers,  a  bed-room,  sitting-room,  and 
pantry,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  its  separate  patch 
of  garden.  Whether  the  soil  is  peculiarly  productive, 
or  whether  an  aspect  sheltered  from  cold  winds  be 
the  cause,  may  be  uncertain,  but  the  flower  plots  of 
the  brethren  of  St.  Swithun's  are  the  envy  of  their 
horticultural  neighbours.  As  for  Aunt  Amy  she  was 
in  ecstacies, — such  double  stocks  and  wall-flowers, — 
such  mignionette  and  honey  suckle, — and  such  a  pro- 
mise of  roses  and  the  later  glories  of  the  advancing 
year !  Certainly  she  promised  herself  many  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Hospital,  when  she  was  fixed  at  Fair- 
field  Court ;  for  she  was  a  thorough  lover  of  flowers 
for  their  own  sakes, — for  their  fair  forms  and  sweet 
smells, — cared  nothing  about  hard  names,  and  hot- 
house rarities,  and  gardeners'  monsters, — but  loved 
and  cherished  the  old  fashioned  favourites  of  our 
fathers,  which  are  so  rapidly  passing  away  from  our 
parterres,  ejected  by  the  more  brilliant  though  far 
*  See  Milner's  History  of  St.  Cross,  p.  18. 
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less  fragrant  varieties  which  have  been  introduced  by 
the  present  generation.  She  would  have  preferred  a 
bed  of  "  clove-gilliflowers,"— (the  dark  red  carnation, 
once  so  common,  now,  comparatively,  so  rare)  to  a 
score  of  the  gayest  plots  of  Salvias,  and  Verbenas, 
and  Escholtzias,  and  Schizanthuses :  and  to  her,  a 
tuft  of  lilies  of  the  valley  hiding  their  sweet,  spotless 
bells  beneath  the  clustering  shelter  of  their  broad 
green  leaves,  was  worth  more  than  all  that  Groom 
can  shew  of  Tulips,  and  Chandler  of  Camellias. 

"  Here  John,"  she  said,  as  leaving  the  old  men's 
gardens  and  proceeding  towards  their  common  Hall 
or  Refectory,  she  divided  into  two  portions  a  nosegay 
of  sweet  briar  and  bloody  wall-flowers  which  one  of 
the  brethren  had  it  presented  to  her, — "Here,  John, 
here  is  a  bouquet  that  will  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
that  which  you  declined  accepting  an  hour  ago." 

"  By  the  bye,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Livingstone,  taking 
his  aunt's  oifering  with  a  nod,  and  turning  to  the 
Warden,  "  we  were  excessively  annoyed  on  the  out- 
side of  your  gate  by  a  woman  who  was  either  mad 
or  drunk,  and  who  seemed  to  imply  that  she  got  her 
livelihood  by  .selling  flowers  to  the  strangers  who 
happen  to  visit  the  Hospital :  do  you  know  anything 
about  her?  is  she  tolerated  here?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Dr.  Clinton,  "I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  culprit  must  be  Nelly  Noddy,  or 
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Noodle  Nelly  as  some  call  her.  She  is  rather  a  pro- 
tege of  Mary's." 

"  Miss  Clinton  must  be  rather  indiscriminate  in 
her  patronage,  I  fear,"  replied  Mr.  Livingstone,  half 
in  jest,  and  half  in  earnest. 

"Nelly  is  half-witted,  poor  thing!"  said  Mary, 
"  but  I  never  heard  of  her  annoying  anybody  who 
did'nt  tease  her  first.  I  wonder  she  ventured  to  be 
troublesome  to  you  whom  she  must  have  known  so 
well  by  sight;  but  there  is  no  answering  for  the 
freaks  of  such  people." 

"  Why  do'nt  her  friends  take  proper  care  of  her  ?" 
asked  the  gentleman,  who  had  clearly  no  favourable 
disposition  towards  the  troublesome  applicant.  "  The 
public,"  he  added,  "  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  such 
annoyances." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  Nelly  has  no  friend  who  is  dis- 
posed to  take  care  of  her,"  answered  Mary. 

"  But  the  law  will  compel  them,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. "  She  seems  young ;  has  she  no  parents 
living  ?" 

"  I  believe  that  she  has,"  replied  the  Warden ; 
"  at  least  the  man  who  is  said  to  be  her  father  is 
alive :  but  he  has  always,  I  fear,  been  a  great  brute 
to  her  ;  and  any  interference  on  our  part  with  him, 
would  probably  be  visited  with  ten-fold  severity  on 
her." 
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"We  can  provide  against  that,"  observed  Mr. 
Livingstone :  "the  law  will  protect  her.  We'll 
make  her  father  give  security.  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  One,  I  apprehend,"  answered  Dr.  Clinton, 
"  who  is  not  likely  to  find  many  who  will  become 
bail  for  him.  He  keeps  the  Dog  and  Duck, — the 
beer-house  at  the  corner  of  Wortwell  Common." 

"  What !  the  beggars'  lodging-house, — the  Palace, 
as  it  is  called, — the  place  where  the  pedlar  was  mur- 
dered?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Warden ;  "  the  place  where  the 
skeleton  was  found  some  years  since,  and  where  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  thai  murder  was  com- 
mitted, though  hitherto  the  proof  of  it,  has  been  de- 
fective." 

"Aye,"  rejoined  Mr.  Livingstone,  "it  happened 
before  I  came  to  live  in  these  parts.  The  man's 
name  is  Battersby,  I  think,  or  something  like  it, — 
and  his  wife  is  a  great  unwieldy  porpoise  of  a  wo- 
man is  she  not?" 

"No,  Sir;  the  man's  real  name  is  Roe, — John 
Roe, — at  least  so  it  appears  on  his  sign  board ;  but 
he,  I  understand,  is  known  hereabouts  as  'Black 
Jack,'  and  the  woman  you  speak  of  rejoices  in  the 
nickname  of  '  Mother  Batterflaps  :'  so,  at  least,  Noo- 
dle Nelly,  informed  Mary  one  day." 

"  Ah,  I  had  made  a  confusion  about  the  name," 
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said  the  Justice,  "  but  I  know  all  about  the  people : 
they  are  a  wretched  couple,  and  live  in  a  wretched 
place.  We  believe  the  house  to  be  the  resort  of  all 
manner  of  bad  characters,  smugglers,  poachers,  and 
thieves  as  well  as  beggars ;  but  they  have  managed 
hitherto  so  cleverly,  that  although  the  Bench  is  most 
anxious  to  do  what  it  can,  we  have  been  unable  to 
bring  anything  home  to  Hoe,  which  would  justify  us 
in  withdrawing  his  licence." 

"  But  is  not  a  murder  committed  on  a  man's  pre- 
mises," asked  Mrs.  Becket,  "  cause  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble you  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  Dear  me  !  I  should 
never  feel  easy  with  the  thought  of  a  murderer  in 
my  neighbourhood.  Do  you  really  think  that  such  a 
crime  was  committed?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  otherwise,"  said  the  War- 
den sorrowfully. 

"  But  do  tell  me  all  about  it,  Dr.  Clinton.  When 
and  how  did  it  happen  ?  asked  Aunt  Amy  earnestly, 
— her  love  of  the  marvellous,  superseding,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  feelings  of  horror  with  which  her  tender 
heart  naturally  shrunk  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  matters. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Madam,  there  is  very  little  to 
tell:  had  there  been  more,  the  whole  affair  might 
have  been  brought  to  light  ere  this.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  the  man  Roe  who  had  hitherto 
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been  in  distressed  circumstances,  suddenly  had  so 
much  money  to  spend  that  he  erected  a  range  of 
buildings  where  I  understand  he  houses  his  nightly 
gang  of  mendicants.  About  the  same  time  his  first 
wife  to  whom  he  had  not  been  married  more  than  a 
year,  was  observed  to  become  very  pale  and  ill,  and 
to  be  gradually  pining  away.  Most  people  attribut- 
ed this  to  her  situation,  for  she  was  about  to  become 
a  mother :  to  her  own  family,  however,  as  it  has  ap- 
peared subsequently,  she  hinted  that  her  malady  was 
mental,  not  corporeal ;  for  when  some  of  them,  hav- 
ing watched  her  wandering  about,  with  haggard 
looks  and  tearful  eyes,  interrogated  her  as  to  the 
cause,  she  confessed  she  *  had  something  on  her  mind 
too  bad  to  tell  anybody.'  When  the  time  of  her  con- 
finement arrived,  she  was  delivered  of  the  poor  girl 
whose  importunities  you  were  exposed  to  just  now, 
and  whose  idiocy  we  suppose  to  have  arisen  from 
the  shock,  whatever  it  was,  which  the  mother  had 
received." 

"  The  mother,  I  think,  died  in  giving  birth  to  her 
infant,  did  she  not?"  asked  Mr.  Livingstone. 

"No,"  replied  Dr.  Clinton;  "she  lived  two  or 
three  months  after.  Sorely  against  her  husband's 
will,  (for  he  never  seemed  easy,  as  I  was  told,  when 
she  was  out  of  his  sight)  she  was  removed  by  the 
doctor's  order  to  her  own  mother's  house  for  change 
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of  air.  She  had  not  been  there,  however,  for  many 
days  before  it  became  manifest  that  she  was  dying. 
The  mother  sent  for  my  friend  Mr.  Swamp,  to  admi- 
nister the  consolations  of  religion  to  her  dying  child ; 
but  he  had  unfortunately  gone  up  to  London  for  the 
week  to  attend  '  the  May  meetings.'  Thus  a  day  or 
two  was  lost ;  and  then  they  sent  for  me.  I  went 
immediately,  but  I  was  too  late  :  a  violent  access  of 
delirium  had  come  on,  the  poor  woman  raved  inces- 
santly about  a  scene  of  murder  which  she  had  wit- 
nessed, and  in  which  a  bricklayer's  hammer  (Roe  was 
bred  a  bricklayer)  had  been  the  instrument  of  death, — 
then  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  so  died." 

"  Very  unlucky,"  observed  Mr.  Livingstone,  "  such 
evidence  was  worth  nothing, — except  to  put  you  on 
the  right  scent." 

"  I  believe  it  did  that,''  said  the  Warden,  "  though 
it  did  no  more.  The  poor  woman  screamed  in  one  of 
her  paroxysms  of  delirium, '  There  !  There  !  John,  he 
says  you  shall  have  all  he  has  in  his  pack !  do  spare 
him  and  let  him  go.'  This  of  course  suggested  to  us 
the  rank  and  profession  of  the  victim ;  and  upon  in- 
quiry, it  turned  out  that  a  travelling  hawker,  who, 
from  his  habit  of  visiting  this  neighbourhood  in  the 
course  of  his  rounds  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  had 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Saturday  Pedlar,  had  not 
been  seen  for  some  months  past, — in  fact  he  has  never 
been  seen  alive  since." 
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"  Poor  creature  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Becket  with  a 
shudder ;  •'  and  was  his  body  never  found  ?" 

"  Search,  of  course,  was  made  about  Roe's  pre- 
mises, and  he  was  himself  apprehended,  but  nothing 
was  discovered,  and  nothing  beyond  suspicion  could 
attach  to  him ;  and  so, — shunned  and  dreaded  by  all 
decent  people, — he  continued  to  live  on  at  the  Dog 
and  Duck,  drove  apparently  a  thriving  trade  among 
the  beggars,  and  married  the  woman  (a  female 
mendicant)  who  goes  by  the  name  of '  Mother  Batter- 
flaps,'  and  is  a  cruel  step-mother  to  Noodle  Nelly." 

"  But  the  pedlar,"  interposed  Mrs.  Becket. 

"  I  am  coming  to  that,"  continued  the  Warden. 
"  About  six  years  after  the  murder,  or  supposed  mur- 
der had  taken  place,  a  very  remarkable  discovery  was 
made.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  turnpike  road, 
and  immediately  facing  the  Dog  and  Duck,  is  a  field, 
through  which,  at  right  angles  to  Roe's  house,  and 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  it  runs  a  rather  deep 
ditch,  or  water-course.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
a  slovenly  tenant  who  never  paid  attention  to  the 
state  of  his  land  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  pre- 
sent occupant,  who  set  manfully  to  work  trimming 
his  hedges,  repairing  his  gates  and  culverts,  and 
cleaning  out  his  ditches.  It  was  while  the  last  named 
process  was  going  on  in  the  field  alluded  to,  that  his 
labourers  came  to  some  bones  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  ditch, — not  lengthways,  but  across.  Their  atten- 
tion was  at  once  roused,  and  proceeding  carefully, 
they  discovered  that  at  some  former  period  an  exca- 
vation had  been  made  on  either  side  of  the  ditch,  one 
part  being  scooped  out  to  receive  the  feet,  and  the 
other  the  head  of  a  body,  whose  trunk  lay  in  the  mud 
of  the  water-course.  Here  an  entire  skeleton  was 
found,  lying  on  its  side,  and  having  been  apparently 
thrown  hastily  into  its  strange  grave." 

"  Were  there  any  remains  of  clothing  discovered, 
or  anything  which  could  identify  the  remains?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Livingstone. 

"  A  piece  of  iron,  like  a  chip  from  the  extremity 
of  a  bricklayer's  hammer  was  found  firmly  wedged  in 
the  skull, — a  few  bone  buttons, — a  small  metal  pen- 
cil-case, of  which  the  top  was  broken  off,  and  a  rusty 
knife-blade,  of  which  the  handle  had  perished,  were 
all  that  after  the  most  careful  investigation  could  be 
found." 

"  Of  course,"  inquired  Mr.  Livingstone  once  more, 
"  an  inquest  was  held  ?" 

"  It  was,"  replied  the  Warden ;  "  and  the  man 
Roe  was  a  second  time  taken  into  custody :  but  after 
a  prolonged  inquiry  the  jury  gave  in  a  verdict  which 
left  the  matter  open  for  further  proceedings,  if  oppor- 
tunity should  arise,  but  which  did  not  inculpate  the 
landlord  of  the  Dog  and  Duck.  The  magistrates, 
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likewise,  feeling  that  the  evidence  was  not  strong 
enough  to  convict,  discharged  him  from  custody." 

"  Well,  for  my  part,"  observed  Mrs.  Becket,  "  I 
wonder  that  even  the  lowest  beggars  will  trust  them- 
selves under  his  roof." 

"  I  suppose,"  answered  her  nephew,  "  the  case  is 
one  which  verifies  the  proverb  that  there  is  honour 
among  thieves.  Hawks  do  not  pick  out  hawks'  eyes. 
Besides,  there  is  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties : 
the  tramps  spend  their  easily-earned,  and  soon-dissi- 
pated cash  at  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  their  host,  in 
return,  points  out  to  them  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  worthless  vagabonds  are  likely  to 
be  aided  most  by  ill-bestowed  charity.  This  Hospital, 
no  doubt,  is  a  favourite  haunt  of  their's,  and  Mrs. 
Becket' s  of  Fail-field  will  soon  be  another." 

These  last  words  Mr.  Livingstone  amiably  put  in, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  on  his  aunt's  fears,  and 
thus  deterring  her  from  hiring  the  mansion  to  which 
he  alluded. 

"  Of  course  if  I  come  to  Fairfield,"  said  the  old 
lady,  "  I  must  take  my  chance  with  my  neighbours. 
I  know  you  are  angry  with  me  for  giving  a  trifle  to 
those  who  ask  charity,  and  I  dare  say  I  am  often 
imposed  upon  :  but  I  would  rather  be  deceived  by  a 
thousand,  than  pass  by  one  deserving  object." 

"  I  believe  you  state  the  average  of  deserving,  and 
non-deserving  applicants  fairly  enough ;  but  for  my 
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part,  aunt,  I  believe  I  should  do  less  harm  by  with- 
holding an  alms  from  one  person  who  needed  it,  than 
by  encouraging  a  thousand  mendicants  in  their  idle 
habits,  through  injudicious  liberality." 

" But  would  you  give  nothing  to  beggars,  John?" 

"  Not  a  doit,  I,"  answered  the  magistrate. 

"  Only  consider  what  blessings  we  should  deprive 
ourselves  of  hereafter,  if  we  all  acted  on  your  view  of 
the  case.  The  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  Name 
shall  not  lose  its  reward.  If  we  give,  it  shall  be  given 
to  us.  If  we  never  turn  away  our  face  from  the  poor 
man,  God's  face  shall  never  be  turned  away  from  us. 
If  we  provide  for  the  sick  and  needy,  we  shall  our- 
selves be  delivered  in  the  day  of  trouble." 

"Tut!"  exclaimed  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  John,  I  know  what  you 
mean,"  exclaimed  the  kind  old  lady,  hastily,  for  she 
wished  to  do  away  the  impression  which  her  nephew's 
rude,  and  ap  parently  harsh  -and  profane  answer  was 
producing  on  Dr.  Clinton  and  his  daughter.  "  You 
would  say  that  these  texts  were  never  meant  to  apply 
to  a  country  in  such  a  state  as  ours,  where  the  law 
lets  no  man  starve,  and  begging  is  a  profession :  but 
what  I  feel  is  that  if  I  give  to  an  object  however  un- 
deserving,— if  he  asks  my  charity  and  I  do  not  know 
him  to  be  undeserving, — a  sin  may  lie  at  his  door  for 
imposing  on  me,  but  /  shall  not  lose  my  reward." 
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"  Surely  not,"  exclaimed  Mary  Clinton  eagerly. 
"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Becket,"  said  the  War- 
den, anxious  to  support  her  in  her  discussion  with  her 
more  fluent  nephew.  "  The  principle  on  which  you 
would  act  has  the  sanction  of  Him  Who  makes  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  We  shall  be  re- 
warded hereafter  not  according  to  the  success  with 
which  we  have  exercised  our  charity,  but  according  to 
the  motives  which  have  actuated  us. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  argue  with  a  Divine  on  the 
theological  bearing  of  the  case"  observed  Mr.  Living- 
stone, "  but,  I  cannot  help  looking  on  you,  Mr.  War- 
den, as  an  interested  witness.  You  preside  over  an 
establishment  for  the  encouragement  of  pauperism." 

'•  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  Warden 
smiling  good  humouredly,  and  making  a  low  bow. 
"  But  we  must  call  upon  you  to  make  good  your 
assertion,  must  we  not,  Mrs.  Becket?" 

The  old  lady  was  looking  distressed  at  her  ne- 
phew's rudeness,  and  scarce  knew  what  to  answer. 
But  Mr.  Livingstone  answered  for  himself.  "  To  this 
hour,"  said  he,  "  you  give  a  dole  at  your  gate  to  every 
person  who  asks  for  it :  and  this  capacious  hall"  (they 
had  been  seated  for  some  time  in  the  old  Refectory) 
"  was  not  erected  so  much  for  the  convenience  of  the 
paupera  within  your  walls,  as  for  the  daily  reception 
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of  sixty  out-pensioners.  You  call  it  still  the  Hall  of 
the  Threescore." 

"It  is  even  so,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 
"  Time  was,  when  the  wastel-bread,  and  the  mortrel 
pottage,  and  the  trencher  of  flesh  or  fish  as  the  day 
required,  were  bestowed  as  a  pittance  to  sixty  of  the 
poorest  and  most  deserving  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.*4 Our  funds,  thanks  to  the  Puritans,  have  never 
been  able  since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  to  bear  this 
burden,  but  I  heartily  wish  we  could.  I  could  soon 
find  more  than  twice  sixty  in  this  neighbourhood  who 
need  such  aid." 

.  "  I  own  I  think  it  a  great  blessing  that  you  have 
no  longer  the  means  to  carry  out  such  a  mischievous 
provision.  Everything  almost  that  savours  of  ances- 
torial  wisdom  is  silly,  and  founded  on  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, though,  I  dare  say,  well-intentioned;  but  really 
on  no  point  were  their  theories  so  absurd  as  upon  this 
of  charity." 

*  "While  our  religious  houses  stood,  they  employing  their 
revenues  according  to  the  donor's  direction,  opened  wide  their  hospi- 
tahle  gates  to  all  comers,  and  without  the  charge  of  a  reckoning,  wel- 
comed all  travellers,  until  the  Statute  1.  Ed  ward  I.,  restrained  and 
limited  them ;  and  casting  their  bread  upon  the  waters,  they  relieved 
the  poor  without  the  care  of  the  two  next  justices  of  peace,  and  the  curse 

of  a  penal  law We  had  then  no  new  laws  (the  offspring  of  new 

vices j  to  erect  houses  of  correction  for  bad  and  vagrant  persons,  to  pro- 
vide stock  to  bind  poor  children  apprentices,  or  to  make  weekly  levies 
to  maintain  the  weak,  lame,  indigent  people,  or  our  new  charge  of  an 
annual  subsidy  at  least :  for  these  were  provided  for,  those  prevented 
by  the  charity  of  our  religious  houses."  Sir  Henry  Spelman. 
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"  I  can  hardly  admit  that,"  said  the  Warden, 
"  since  it  is  evident  that  their  principle  was  that  of 
simple,  unqualified  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Scripture  that  we  should  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
the  naked.  But  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
wherein  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  shewn 
that  our  modern  system  of  treating  the  poor  and  pro- 
viding for  them,  and  aiding  them  is  superior  to  that 
which  prevailed  of  old?  Pauperism  you  have  not 
checked:  the  poor-rates  tell  us  that.  Mendicancy 
you  have  not  checked,  for  where  one  dole  was  given 
at  our  gate  house  ten  years  back,  we  give  five  now.*" 
Every  measure  of  niggardly,  pinching  economy,  which 
the  heads  of  misers  could  devise,  every  ingenious  re- 
finement of  cruelty  which  can  hurt  a  poor  man's  feel- 
ings, or  can  brand  his  poverty  as  a  crime,  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  regulations  of  the  new  poor  law, 
with  the  intention  of  proving  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  "  fire-new"  theories  of  Political  economy  to  accom- 

*  The  writer  has  been  at  some  pains  to  discover  the  amount  of 
the  increase  of  mendicancy  in  the  village  in  which  he  resides,  and 
believes  it  to  be  not  less  than  what  is  stated  above.  During  last  win- 
ter, tickets  entitling  the  bearer  to  two  penny  worth  of  provisions  at  a 
shop  in  the  village  were  issued  to  the  beggars  who  applied  for  relief 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  few  of  those 
who  received  the  tickets,  were  abusive  or  made  no  use  of  them,  but 
the  majority  of  them  were  very  thankful  for  their  pittance  of  bread 
and  cheese.  The  amount  given  away  was  from  eight  to  ten  shillings- 
worth  weekly.  This  is  iu  a  small  place,  lying  off  the  public  road. 
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plish,  what  God  has  declared  shall  never  come  to 
pass, — namely,  that  the  poor  shall  cease  from  the 
land.  All  this  has  been  done  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  to  those  who  have  introduced  the 
new  system.  It  has  had  a  fair  trial :  and  what  is  the 
result  ?  Men's  hearts  have  been  more  hardened  by 
covetousness.  Alms-giving  has  been  diminished. 
There  is  more  misery  than  ever  among  the  poor. 
Their  patience  is  exemplary :  but  a  time  must  come, 
when,  if  things  go  on  as  they  do  at  present,  their  pa- 
tience will  be  exhausted ;  they  will  have  borne,  till 
they  can  bear  no  longer.  What  have  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  Livingstone  ?" 

"Oh,  a  great  deal.     First  of  all dear  me! 

why  that's  four  o'clock  striking.  I  had  no  notion  it 
was  so  late.  I  really  have  not  time  to-day.  Aunt 
we  must  take  our  leave.  Miss  Clinton,  I  wish  you  a 
good  afternoon.  Mr.  Warden  we  will  talk  these 
matters  over  another  time."  And  taking  Mrs.  Becket 
under  his  arm  Mr.  Livingstone  quitted  St.  Swithun's. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

' 


precept  antt  practice. 


"  Hark  ye,  you  are  a  most  notorious  offender.  You  stand  con- 
victed of  sickness,  hunger,  wretchedness,  and  want.  But  as  it  does 
not  belong  to  me  to  punish  criminals,  I  will  only  take  upon  me  the 
task  of  giving  you  a  word  of  advice." 

SMOLLETT. 


"WELL,  Mary,"  said  the  Warden,  when  his  guests 
were  gone,  and  as  he  gazed  at  his  daughter  who 
stood  near  him,  silent,  pre-occupied,  and  busily  em- 
ployed in  picking  to  pieces  after  a  very  remorseless 
manner,  a  pink  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  "  now 
that  your  labours  seem  to  be  approaching  their  ter- 
mination, I  should  very  much  like  to  know  their 
object.  Is  it  merely  to  find  work  for  the  porter's 
wife  and  her  indefatigable  broom,  that  '  thus  kindly ' 
you  '  scatter  the  leaves  o'er '  the  gravel  ?  or  are  you 
sowing  flower-petals,  as  one  of  old  did  the  dragon's- 
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teeth,  in  hopes  of  reaping  by  and  bye  a  crop  of  warriors 
who  shall  protect  you  from  luncheon-eaters  when 
you  have  set  your  heart  upon  a  walk,  and  extermi- 
nate every  political  economist  who  '  treads  upon  the 
corns  of  your  mind  ?'  " 

"The  whole  race  would  be  speedily  extinct  in 
such  a  case,"  replied  his  daughter  laughing :  "  but 
really  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  confess  I  was  uncom- 
monly absent  at  that  moment." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  absence  is  becom- 
ing uncommon ;  I  own  that  at  times,  (as  for  instance, 
this  morning,  when  the  breakfast  table  was  laid 
under  water,  because,  while  absorbed  in  your  gallant 
defence  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  it  did  not  occur  to  you 
that  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing,  whether,  when  you 
have  turned  the  cock  of  the  urn.  the  lid  of  the  tea-pot 
is  on  or  off),  I  own  that  at  times  I  have  inclined  to  a 
different  opinion." 

"  Oh,  papa,  you  always  catch  hold  of  little  words. 
I  meant  that  I  was  very  absent.  I  was  thinking  over 
the  things  which  Mr.  Livingstone  had  said,  and  how 
much " 

"You  disliked  him  and  them,"  interposed  her 
father.  "I  saw  it  all,  and  he  must  be  less  acute 
than  I  take  him  to  be,  if  he  did  not  see  it  too." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Mary  timidly;  "I  am  sure  I 
did  not  mean  to  shew  it." 
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"  No,  dearest,  I  know  that ;  but  when  people 
compress  their  lips  very  much,  it  is  apt  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  are  making  great  exertions  to 
keep  in  something  to  which  they  are  longing  to  give 
utterance  ;  and  when  this  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
frown,  the  not  unnatural  presumption  is,  that  the  pent- 
up  something  has  more  of  disapproval,  than  of  ap- 
proval in  it.  But  no  more  of  this.  Shall  we  take 
the  walk  you  proposed,  or  is  it  too  far  for  you  to- 
day ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  papa,  if  there  is  time  before  evening 
service, — the  Cliff  walk  by  all  means." 

So  they  set  off  towards  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Mary's,  a  spot,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the 
Beaulieu  property,  where  a  cliff,  rising  among  the 
woods,  formed  a  series  of  natural  terraces,  fronting, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea,  which 
flowed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  outskirts  of  the 
woodland. 

"  Papa,"  said  Mary  with  something  of  her  absent 
manner  still  lingering  about  her,  and  after  she  had 
proceeded  some  way  in  silence,  "  Did  you  ever  read  ? 
. . .  .but  of  course  you  have, — you  have  read  every- 
thing." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  love,  I  hav'nt  read  last  night's 
debate  on  the  Education  Bill,  and  very  much  I  wanted 
to  read  it,  and  should  have  done  so  ere  this,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Livingstone." 
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u  Now,  dear  papa,  do  be  serious.  I  really  want 
to  speak  to  you.  Did  you  ever  read  Massillon's  Ser- 
mon, '  Le  Mauvais  Riche,'  that,  I  mean,  on  the  para- 
ble of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  well." 

"  And  do  you  think  he  takes  a  right  view  of  that 
most  awful  of  parables  ?" 

•'  So  much  so,  that  I  often  regret  that  preachers 
in  our  own  country  seem  so  rarely  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject as  he  has  done.  We  hear  many  a  sermon  on 
the  danger  of  trusting  in  riches,  and  on  the  guilt  of 
covetousness  ;  but  how  rarely  are  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  warned  of  the  besetting  sin  of  multitudes 
of  (in  other  respects,  worthy  and  religious  persons,) 
that  of  thinking  themselves  justified  in  spending  on 
themselves,  what  might  be  given  to  God ;  allowing 
themselves  in  luxurious  habits,  without  thinking  of 
it ;  and  only  extending  their  charity  to  those  poor  of 
Christ  whose  wants  are  forced  upon  them." 

"  And  yet,  papa,  Massillon  himself  has  not  stated 
the  case  more  thrillingly  and  appallingly  than  has 
one  who  is  a  preacher  and  a  poet  too,  of  our  own 
times :"  and  she  repeated  those  striking  lines  by  the 
Author  of  the  Cathedral : — 

"  Lazarus  is  at  the  gate,  thou  know'st  it  not, 
Or  ah !  too  well  I  know  thy  heart  would  bleed, 
Howbeit  used  on  gentle  thoughts  to  feed  ; 
But  wall'd  about  with  blessings  is  thy  lot, 
While  dark  winds  prowl  without,  and  are  forgot ; 
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Nor  ever  dost  thou  see,  nor  hear,  nor  heed 
Penury's  stern  family,  from  clouds  of  need 
Cowering  and  huddling  'neath  the  wintry  cot. 
Thou  know'st  it  not,  thy  Saviour  is  on  earth  ! 
And  thou  may'st  find  Him  in  affection's  smile 
By  the  lorn  widow's  side,  and  the  cold  hearth 
Of  earth-bow'd  eld,  and  clothe  him  in  His  poor. 
Oh,  haste,  for  time  is  on  the  wing,  and  while 
Thou  know'st  it  not,  thy  Judge  is  at  the  door !" 

"  Thank  you,  my  child,"  said  the  Warden,  "  for 
bringing  that  passage  to  my  recollection.  It  is  a 
favourable  sign  of  the  times  that  a  person  of  your  age 
should  have  such  poetry  stored  up  in  your  memory. 
Twenty  years  ago  young  ladies  quoted  Childe  Har- 
old. But  we  were  speaking  of  those,  who  are  not  so 
much  hard-hearted,  as  like  the  rich  man  in  the  para- 
ble,— who  make  no  inquiries  into  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  only  discharge  obvious  duties." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  seems 
to  me,  that  persons  of  moderate  or  limited  means  are 
even  more  liable  to  fall  into  sins  of  this  nature  than 
even  the  rich,  because  they  are  so  much  less  fre- 
quently warned  against  them.  We  hear  with  dismay 
of  a  Duke  giving  his  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  for 
a  diamond  necklace  for  his  future  wife,  or  a  fine  lady 
buying  scores  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  at  five  and 
twenty  guineas  each,  when  we  know  the  amount  of  spi- 
ritual destitution  round  us,  and  calculate  that  a  dozen 
churches  might  be  built  for  the  cost  of  a  diamond 
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necklace,  but  we  keep  out  of  view  that  we  are  our- 
selves doing  with  units  and  tens,  what  those  in  a  more 
exalted  station  are  doing  with  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands ;  and  I  think  this  seems  to  apply  quite  as  much 
to  people  calling  themselves  religious,  as  to  those 
whom  they  would  designate  as  '  the  world.'  " 

"  I  think  there  is  truth,  Mary,  in  what  you  say ; 
though  perhaps  you  are  inclined  to  make  more  allow- 
ance for  the  rich  than  I  am.  Certainly,  if  subscrip- 
tion lists  are  (which  I  hope  they  are  not)  a  test  of 
what  our  Aristocracy  do  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
their  backwardness  and  niggardliness  is  very  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  in  an  humbler  sphere,  whose 
circumstances  in  life  bring  them  personally  nearer  to 
positive  privations,  are  continually  seen  to  come  for- 
ward to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  aye,  and  be- 
yond them,  so  that  it  has  almost  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, that  if  we  want  money,  we  should  go  to  a  poor 
man.  He  will  give  liberally,  while  from  the  wealthy 
man  to  whom  you  apply,  you  will  perhaps  get  such 
an  answer  as  I  once  did  from  a  great  lady, — '  I  cannot 
afford  to  give  you  much,  and  it  would  not  be  quite 
the  thing  for  me  to  give  you  very  little, — and  there- 
fore I  shall  give  you  nothing  " 

"  Certainly  there  was  something  very  concise  in 
her  argument,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it :  but 
do  you  agree  with  me,  papa,  in  my  notion  that  so 
called  'religious'  people  are,  in  the  main,  stingy?" 
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"No,  Mary;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  take  up 
such  an  opinion,  and  pass  such  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  obvious  presumption  is 
that  nobody  would  know  much  about  a  really  religi- 
ous person's  charities.  Such  an  one  would  never  be 
seen  to  give  much,  because  he  acts  systematically  on 
the  principle  of  not  letting  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  is  bestowing ; — and  the  world  never  takes 
into  account  what  it  does  not  see. — Again,  a  religious 
man  will  be  just  before  he  is  generous,  he  will  with- 
hold from  one  quarter,  what  he  feels  to  be  due  to  ano- 
ther, where  a  person  of  less  exalted  principle,  and  of 
less  disciplined  mind,  being  influenced  by  the  feelings 
of  the  moment  will  be  extravagantly  liberal.  Still, 
Mary,  I  understand  what  you  mean.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  when  so  much  is  needed,  and  so  little  is 
forth-coming,  the  moment  a  person  gets  the  character 
of  being  a  religious  man,  be  he  rich  or  be  he  poor,  he  is 
beset  with  innumerable  applications,  from  every  body 
who  has  a  charitable  hobby ;  he  must  make  a  selec- 
tion in  the  objects  towards  which  he  contributes,  and 
if  he  declines  to  aid  the  publication,  for  instance,  of 
little  books,  which  with  the  praiseworthy  motive  of 
checking  cruelty  to  animals,  put  refined  modes  of 
cruelty  into  people's  heads, — if  he  begs  to  be  excused 
from  giving  his  guinea  towards  building  schools  upon 
wheels  to  suit  the  locomotive  tastes  of  the  gypsies,  or 
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begs  off  from  aiding  some  equally  injudicious  or  pre- 
posterous scheme, — the  Lady  Bountiful  who  had  for- 
warded the  musk-scented  application  is  affronted, 
and  sets  him  down  as  stingy.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  we  do  occasionally  meet  with 
folks  like  our  economical  friend  Mrs.  Twopenny,  who 
on  being  applied  to  contribute  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  already  subscribed  to  the  County  Hos- 
pital." 

"I  had  not  these  sort  of  people  in  my  mind, 
papa,"  said  Mary  Clinton ;  "so  much  as  those  who 
seem  to  lay  it  down  as  a  sort  of  principle,  that  we 
need  not  extend  our  alms  to  an  amount  which  makes 
an  exertion  of  self-denial  necessary; — like  Mrs. 
Swamp's  sister  who  told  me,  the  other  day  that  she 
kept  a  Missionary  box,  *  to  drop  odd  half-pence  into,' 
and  that  she  had  no  notion  of  giving  more  than  six- 
pence at  the  Offertory." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  Miss  Top- 
lady  is  the  type  of  a  genus  (as  the  naturalists  would 
say)  ;  she  is  probably  in  straightened  circumstances ; 
and  as  regards  the  offerings  at  the  Communion,  I 
fear  her  religious  opinions  verge  too  closely  upon 
Dissent,  to  make  it  likely  that  she  should  relish  the 
Church's  plan  of  asking  her  children's  alms,  and 
trusting  her  with  the  distribution  of  them." 
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"  Yes,"  observed  Mary ;  "  in  nothing  as  it  seems 
to  me,  does  the  contrast  between  the  Catholic  and 
ultra- Protestant  spirit  shew  itself  more  strongly, 'than 
in  the  manner  in  which  each  does  its  alms.  The  Ca- 
tholic offers  to  God  what  he  has  to  bestow,  in  God's 
House,  by  the  hands  of  God's  minister.  The  advo- 
cate of  the  other  system  seems  never  contented  with- 
out '  sounding  his  trumpet  in  the  synagogues  and  in 
the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.'  No- 
thing is  to  be  done  without  platforms,  and  meetings, 
and  speechifyings,  and  committees  of  management, 
and  subscription  lists." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  said  the  Warden,  "  and  I  dare  not 
assert  the  contrary,  verily  they  have  their  reward. 
But  you  must  not  speak,  Mary,  as  though  we  High 
Church  folks  were  blameless  in  this  respect.  Find- 
ing that  more  money  is  collected  through  the  medium 
of  agitation,  we  have  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken !) 
adopted,  or  are  adopting  the  same  system  to  a  great 
extent.  We  have  not  only  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
left  off  the  weekly  Offertory ;  we  have  not  only  sanc- 
tioned the  existence  of  Societies  in  the  Church  which 
will  not  cast  their  funds  at  the  feet  of  our  Fathers 
in  God, — the  Bishops,— to  be  disposed  of  by  them  as 
they  in  their  wisdom  shall  think  fit,  for  promoting 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  Holy  Church ; 
but  we  are  encouraging  that  modern  system  of  Phari- 
H  2 
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saical  agitation,  which  succeeds,  indeed,  in  raising 
funds,  but  only  through  pandering  to  self-conceit, 
and  love  of  display  in  those  who  contribute  them." 

"  Those  were  strong  words,  Father." 

"  I  know  it,  Mary,  but  I  cannot  use  softer  :  and 
when  I  see  the  miserable  quarrellings,  and  factious 
party  disputes  which  agitate  our  so  called  Religious 
Societies,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  our  sin  will  be 
our  punishment, — I  cannot  help  dreading  lest  when 
they  break  up,  or  fall  to  pieces,  (as  inevitably,  I  think, 
they  must,  at  some  future  day,)  each  disjointed  frag- 
ment will  form  the  nucleus  of  some  new  schism  in 
our  distracted  Church." 

"But  may  we  not  hope,  papa,  that  He  who  is 
ever  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  will  so  dispose  events 
as  to  induce  men,  when  they  see  the  failure  of  the 
Societies,  to  return  to  the  ancient  system,  and  come 
and  offer  their  gifts  to  the  Church,  that  careful  mo- 
ther who  has  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years  to 
teach  her  how  best  to  distribute  her  children's  obla- 
tions?" 

"  We  are  bound  to  pray  for  such  a  consummation, 
and  signs  of  the  times  are  not  wanting  which  may 
encourage  us  to  hope  for  it.  Wherever  good  and 
judicious  men  have  restored  the  weekly  Offertory,  it 
has  been  found,  from  small  beginnings,  to  be  a  yearly 
increasing  gum,  and  the  more  the  people  have  under- 
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stood  its  object,  the  more  readily  have  they  contri- 
buted to  it.  God  grant  that  the  revival  of  the  prac- 
tice may  become  universal !  for  sure  I  am  that  such 
a  mode  of  offering  is  the  most  reverent  towards  God, 
and  the  most  advantageous  to  the  Church,  and  to  the 
minds  of  her  individual  members. — But  now  to  go  a 
great  way  back  in  our  discussion.  I  presume  that  it 
was  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Living- 
stone and  his  aunt,  that  set  you  reflecting  on  the 
subjects  we  have  been  talking  about :  but  you  have 
not  yet  told  me  the  particular  point,  which,  I,  who 
take  upon  me  to  read  your  thoughts,  perceive  has 
agitated  your  mind." 

"  Why,  one  thing  was,  that  a  question  was  raised 
again  which  often  troubles  me  :  in  what  proportion, 
and  according  to  what  rule  are  we  to  give  ?" 

"  Taking  it  as  a  conceded  point  that  we  are  to 
give  all  we  can,  you  mean  that  you  require  some  test 
or  guage  by  which  you  can  satisfy  yourself  how  much 
it  is  really  in  your  power  to  expend  in  pious  pur- 
poses?" 

"  Exactly  so,  papa,  for  my  conscience  is  not  guide 
enough.  It  reproaches  me  when  I  have  not  done 
sufficiently,  but  it  seems  unable  to  tell  me  before- 
hand how  far  I  ought  to  go.  At  least,  the  more  I 
deny  myself,  the  more  loudly  does  conscience  tell  me 
that  I  could  deny  myself  yet  more :  and  then  arises 
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the  question  how  far  one  is  justified  in  continuing 
those  personal  expenses  of  dress  and  so  forth,  which 
one's  rank  in  life,  and  the  conventional  habits  of 
society  prescribe." 

"It  must  always  be  the  case,  Mary,  that  the 
higher  we  advance  in  Christian  practice,  the  tenderer 
our  conscience  will  become  :  and  in  proportion  as  we 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  one  safe  rule  of  Christian 
practice, — that,  namely,  of  striving  to  be  perfect, 
even  as  our  Father  Which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect, 
the  wider  shall  we  find  the  field  of  self-denial  to  be. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  highest 
principle  of  action,  would  be  a  simple  and  literal 
obedience  to  our  Blessed  Lord's  recommendation  to 
the  young  ruler,  to  sell  all  that  we  have,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  follow  Him,  and  lay  up  our  treasure  in 
Heaven.  But  such  a  course  is  rather  a  privilege, 
than  a  prescribed  duty.  We  are  permitted  to  count 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifice,  and  to  make  it  or  not  as  we 
judge  best.  Happy  for  us  if  we  can, — not  sinful  if 
we  cannot.  If  a  man  can  receive  the  saying,  let  him 
receive  it :  he  will  be  the  wiser,  and  happier,  and 
safer.  But  it  is  not  given  to  all  to  do  so  :  some  have 
families  who  must  be  provided  for  ;  some  must  exer- 
cise hospitality  ;  some  hold  offices  in  which  pomp 
and  state  are  not  only  excusable  but  needful.  And 
persons  who  are  called  to  these  several  conditions 
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need  not  fear  (provided  they  avoid  pampering  them- 
selves, and  steer  clear  of  self-indulgence)  that  they 
offend  God,  by  spending  a  large  portion  of  the  for- 
tune which  He  has  bestowed  on  them,  otherwise 
than  on  His  Poor." 

"  All  this,  papa,  I  can  understand,  and  assent  to ; 
but  I  am  in  none  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you 
have  alluded;  and  I  want  a  plain  rule  for  myself." 

"  The  best  I  can  give  you  is  to  make  it  your  con- 
stant habit  to  deny  yourself  as  much  as  possible  in 
all  things,  contriving  at  the  same  time  that  your  self- 
denials  shall  not  be  seen  of  men.*  You  will  dress 
plainly  and  inexpensively  for  your  rank,  but  you  will 
not  dress  below  it,  because  that  is  just  the  very  thing 
which  would  be  seen  of  men. — And  so  in  other  mat- 
ters. I  think  that  every  person  who  has  an  income, 

*  The  best  and  most  practical  rule  on  this  subject,  which  the 
writer  has  ever  met  with,  is  given  in  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons,  Vol. 
VI.,  p.  336,  337. 

"  Let  us  master  this  great  and  simple  truth,  that  all  rich  materials 
and  productions  of  this  world,  being  God's  property,  are  intended  for 
God's  service ;  and  sin  only,  nothing  but  sin,  turns  them  to  a  different 
purpose.  All  things  are  His :  He  in  His  bounty  has  allowed  us  to  take 
freely  of  all  that  is  in  the  world,  for  food,  clothing,  and  lodging ;  He 
allows  us  a  large  range,  He  afflicts  us  not  by  harsh  restrictions  ;  He 
gives  us  a  discretionary  use,  for  which  we  are  answerable  to  Him 
alone.  Still,  after  all  permission,  on  the  whole  we  must  not  take 
what  we  do  not  need.  We  may  take  for  life,  for  comfort,  for  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  for  luxury,  not  for  pride.  Let  us  give  Him  of  His  own,  as 
David  speaks  ;"  let  us  honour  Him  and  not  ourselves.  Let  the  House 
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however  small,  should  follow  the  course  which  has 
been,  I  may  say,  universally  adopted  by  the  Saints  of 
the  Church,  that,  namely,  of  setting  aside  a  fixed  sum 
to  be  disposed  of  annually  in  charitable  purposes.  Less 
than  a  tenth  of  his  income,  no  man,  one  would  think, 
can  avoid  giving  to  the  poor  of  Christ,  if  he  have  any 
love  of  his  brother,  any  love  of  Christ  his  Lord  :  less 
than  a  fourth  of  their  incomes  some  have  found  suffi- 
cient for  themselves." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Mary,  "  for 
these  suggestions.  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more  self- 
denying  than  I  have  been:  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
admire  a  religious  system,  and  enter  into  its  excite- 
ments,— and  a  widely  different  one  to  identify  one- 
self with  it  in  one's  actions." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear,  Mary,  that  you  feel  this  so 
strongly :  my  chief  fear  about  you,  is,  as  I  have  often 
told  you,  lest  you  should  become  unreal,  and  lest 
that  which  captivates  your  imagination,  should  begin, 
continue,  and  end  a  matter  of  imagination  only." 

"  Well,  papa,  you  must  make  me  more  practical." 

of  God  be  richly  adorned,  for  it  is  His  dwelling-place ;  priests,  for 
they  represent  Him  ;  kings,  magistrates,  judges,  heads  of  families,  for 

they  are  His  ministers Nothing  however  rich,  is  sinful,  which  has 

a  religious  meaning  ;  which  reminds  us  of  God,— or  of  the  absent, 
whom  we  revere  or  love, — or  of  relations  or  friends  departed ;  or 
which  is  a  gift,  and  not  a  purchase.  In  proportion  as  we  disengage  it 
from  the  thought  of  self,  and  associate  it  with  piety  towards  others, 
do  we  succeed  in  lanctifying  it." 
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"  I  will  help  you,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  make  your- 
self so.  But  there  was  something  else  was  there  not, 
which  you  wished  to  ask  me  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  about  giving  to  beggars.  I  ought 
to  see,  and  I  hope  I  do  see  Christ  in  the  Poor,  do 
reverence  and  love  them  as  tokens  of  His  presence. 
And  this  is  easy,  comparatively  speaking,  as  regards 
our  more  destitute  neighbours,  the  cottagers  whom 
we  have  known  for  years,  and  whose  joys  and  sorrows 
we  have  shared  in,  and  whom  we  feel  to  be  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  our  daily  interests :  but  I  find  myself 
quite  hardened  against  regular  mendicants  ;  their 
looks,  and  language,  and  ways  are  so  vicious  and 
repugnant.  I  do  not  shrink  from  them,  I  hope,  as 
loathsome  and  disgusting  objects, — that  would  be 
wicked ;  but  I  do'nt  feel  that  they  are  proper  objects 
of  charity." 

"Two  things  seem  quite  evident,"  replied  the 
Warden,  "  one  is,  that  we  ought  to  listen  to  the  tale 
of  woe  whatever  it  be,  and  secondly,  that  even  if  we 
doubt  its  truth,  it  is  better  to  judge  on  the  side  of 
mercy.  If  your  alms  are  carried  to  the  public-house 
and  expended  in  drink  or  gambling,  the  sin  is  not  at 
your  door,  but  at  that  of  the  recipient  of  your  bounty." 

"  Still  there  are  cases,  like  that  of  the  man  whom 
we  saw  throwing  away  the  bread  they  had  just  given 
him  at  Beaulieu,  or  where  the  applicants  are  persons 
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in  good  health  and  able  to  work,  but  who  will  not  do 
so,  or  where  whole  families  are  engaged  in  mendicancy 
as  a  profession,  in  which  it  seems  almost  a  duty  to 
refuse  assistance." 

"  Such  cases  do  continually  arise ;  but  even  in 
these  discretion  is  requisite.  Unhappily  the  change 
in  the  Poor  Laws  has  produced  one  state  of  things 
which  never  was  contemplated.  There  are  places  in 
which  the  weekly  wages  are  so  low,  that  a  labourer 
CANNOT  support  his  family  upon  them.  How  is  a 
man  to  feed  and  clothe  himself,  a  wife,  and  four  or 
five  children,  (to  say  nothing  about  rent,  and  fuel,) 
upon  nine  or  ten  shillings  a  week?  The  thing  is 
impossible  :  his  wages  would  be  consumed  almost  in 
bread  alone.  Then,  under  the  existing  system,  the 
Union-houses  being  so  regulated  as  to  be  just  prefer- 
able to  actual  starvation,  and  no  more ;  nothing  but 
the  direst  necessity  will  force  a  poor  man  into  them.* 


*  In  a  place  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted,  lives  a  poor 
man  who  for  some  years  past  has  suffered  so  severely  from  fits  as  to 
be  quite  unable  to  work.  He  has  a  large  family  of  children,  five  or 
six  of  whom  are  very  young.  A  small  allowance  is  made  him  by  the 
parish :  the  wife  earns  a  little  by  washing,  and  the  neighbours  are 
kind  to  them  ;  so  that  they  contrive  to  live,  but  miserably  enough. 
The  case  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  precisely  of  that  description 
which  would  be  best  done  by  in  the  Union  Workhouse,  and  so  he 
told  the  father  of  the  family.  The  poor  man  ( who  it  should  be  added 
is  a  very  inoffensive  and  well-disposed  person)  burst  into  tears,  and 
said,  "  It's  a  terrible  place  to  go  to,  where  a  man  must  be  parted  from 
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Hence  multitudes  of  families,  have  taken  to  begging 
as  a  profession,  and  have  soon  made  the  discovery 
that  mendicancy  is  a  better  trade  than  honest  labour. 
What  the  end  of  this  will  be,  none  can  tell ;  but 
something  dreadful  it  must  be,  unless  the  evil  is 
speedily  checked,  and  the  labourer  is  better  paid. 
But  while  things  are,  as  they  are,  we  ought  to  be 
very  careful  upon  what  grounds  we  refuse  relief.  In 
all  cases  we  should  exercise  a  discretion  whether  we 
give  in  money  or  food,  but  we  should  not  rashly  say 
'  No,'  only  because  imposition  is  going  on  all  around 
us,  and  we  think  it  possible  or  probable  that  we  our- 
selves are  being  the  victims  of  it." 

"  But  since  the  question  of  witholding  alms  is  sur- 
rounded with  so  many  difficulties,  papa,  is  it  not  better 
to  give  to  all  that  ask  ?  I  am  sure  I  would  rather 
change  places  with  Mrs.  Becket,  than  with  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone, were  it  only  to  gain  the  gentle  amiable 
manner  which  constant  habits  of  beneficence  have 

his  wife  and  children,  but  I'm  ready  to  submit  to  that,  and  to  go  to- 
morrow, Sir,  if  you  will  answer  me  one  question.  I  have  two  girls 
out  at  service,  and  good  girls  they  are,  and  I  hope  will  keep  so,  but 
you  know  they  are  only  hired  for  the  year.  If  I  go  into  the  Union, 
what  is  to  become  of  them,  with  their  low  wages,  when  they  are  out 
of  place,  and  have  no  home  to  go  to  ?" 

The  writer  could  not  answer  the  question,  and  heartily  wishes 

that  any  one  who  believes  that  the  present  system  does  not  go  far  to 

punish  poverty  and  God's  visitations  as  crimes,  would  tell  him  how, 

upon  modern  principles,  the  question  ought  to  have  been  answered. 

I 
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given  her,  and  avoid  the  intolerable  selfishness  which 
characterises  him." 

"  You  are  judging  hastily  perhaps,"  said  Dr.  Clin- 
ton, "  and  at  any  rate  from  extreme  cases.  In  the 
present  state  of  society,  those  who  desire  to  do  good, 
are  bound  to  take  care  that  so  far  as  in  them  lies  no 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  idle,  the  disso- 
lute, and  the  impostors,  whom  our  national  vices,  or 
the  errors  or  defects  of  legislation  have  called  into 
existence ;  and  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  it  behoves 
us  not  to  be  indiscriminate  in  relieving  mendicancy. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
never  to  be  departed  from,  that  whatever  we  withhold 
upon  principle  should  not  be  returned  to  our  own 
pockets,  but  given  to  God  some  other  way.  Else 
there  is  the  temptation  to  refuse  our  alms  in  order 
to  save  our  pockets.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
an  advisable  plan  that  for  every  charitable  applica- 
tion we  decline  to  relieve,  we  should  add  so  much  to 
the  amount  of  our  alms  at  the  next  Communion.  We 
shall  thus  effectually  guard  against  self-deception 
in  our  motives. 

The  road  through  which  the  Warden  and  his 
daughter  had  hitherto  been  walking,  had  lain  amid 
green  lanes,  and  across  a  portion  of  smooth  open 
down,  and  therefore  they  had  continued  their  dis- 
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course  side  by  side.  They  had  now,  however,  en- 
tered the  wood  which  has  been  already  alluded  to, 
and  the  path  being  too  narrow  to  admit  two  abreast, 
and  in  many  places  rough  and  rugged,  with  here  and 
there  a  flight  of  rude  steps,  where  from  the  nature  of 
the  rocky  ground  the  descent  was  precipitous,  all 
conversation  was,  of  necessity,  suspended.  For  a 
while,  the  track  led  them  through  a  copsewood  of 
hazels,  which  rising  close  on  either  side  of  them,  and 
high  above  them,  entirely  intercepted  their  view, 
but  after  proceeding  thus  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
they  suddenly  emerged  upon  the  scene  which  had 
given  the  walk  such  favour  in  Mary's  eyes,  and 
which,  not  altogether,  perhaps,  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact,  was  so  much  admired  by  the  young  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate,  Sir  Henry  Flemyng,  that  he 
had  caused  rustic  seats  to  be  erected  on  favourable 
spots,  and  the  grass  was  kept  well  mown. 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  scene  :  the  walk  wound 
round  the  foot  of  a  bold  ledge  of  sandstone  rock 
from  which  nodules  of  iron-stone  ever  and  anon  pro- 
jected in  fantastic  relief:  from  every  crevice  the 
hart's  tongue  or  some  still  more  delicate  fern  protruded, 
while  from  above,  the  ivy  was  creeping  down  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  and  fringing  it  with  its  tendrils.  The 
platform,  as  it  were,  on  which  they  stood,  and  its 
immediate  foreground  were  dark,  though  here  and 
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there  the  sun  just  caught  the  broad  white  umbells  of 
the  tall  dropwort,  or  a  patch  of  turf  over  which  the 
brown  and  white  butterflies  were  sporting.  It  was  so 
early  in  the  year  that  the  fox -glove  and  many  of  the 
more  showy  of  the  wild  flowers,  were  not  yet  in 
bloom,  but  there  were  the  purple  knap- weed,  and  the 
ox-eye  daisy,  the  little  pink  centaury,  the  coronilla, 
the  yellow  cistus,  and  the  golden  spurge,  and  these, 
humble  as  they  were,  formed  an  embroidery  of  no 
mean  beauty.  Immediately  fronting  them  was  a 
deep  semicircular  dell,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
with  hawthorns  (whose  flowers  had  assumed  the 
pinkish  hue  they  acquire  in  dying)  dog- wood,  moun- 
tain ash,  hazel,  and  privet,  over  the  entire  surface  of 
which  the  wild  clematis  (not  yet  in  flower)  had 
thrown  its  wreaths  of  tender  green,  forming  a  kind  of 
net  work  over  the  copse,  like  a  vegetable  gossamer. 
Now  and  then  a  single  forest  tree  of  considerable 
magnitude  cast  its  broad  shadow  across  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  just  where  a  second  ledge  of  rock 
emerged  for  a  few  yards  below  the  first,  there  was 
one  most  picturesque  object, — an  old  ash  tree,  with 
smooth  grey  bark,  and  thin  foliage,  up  which  an  ivy 
plant  had  climbed,  and  (which  is  not  very  common 
with  ivy)  flung  its  rope-like  stalks  in  festoons  from 
branch  to  branch.  But  the  parasite  was  dying  like 
the  tree  to  which  it  clung,  and  was  itself  giving  sup- 
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port  to  a  hop  which  gracefully  mingled  its  broad  dull 
leaves  with  the  more  glossy  but  fading  sprouts  of  the 
ever-green. 

The  whole  prospect  was  bounded  by  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  dark  blue  sea,  studded  here  and  there  with 
a  milk-white  sail. 

"  I  really  must  bribe  old  Becky  Stubbs  to  come 
and  sit  under  that  ash  in  her  red  cloak,"  said  Mary 
Clinton  as  she  gazed  on  the  scene,  "  nothing  but  a 
figure  with  a  bit  of  bright  colour  about  it,  is  wanting 
to  make  this  the  most  perfect  subject  for  a  picture  I 
ever  saw." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  her  mouth,  when  a 
figure  whose  general  effect  was  such  as  she  had  des- 
cribed took  its  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree :  but  the 
person  was  a  young  girl,  and  not  an  old  woman,  and 
she  marred  the  tamer  interest  of  the  picture  by 
making  it  evident  that  she  was  in  great  distress, — for 
she  buried  her  head  in  her  knees,  and  was  sobbing 
bitterly, — evidently  without  the  least  consciousness 
that  there  were  on  the  terrace  above,  spectators  of 
her  trouble. 

The  exclamation  which  Mary  uttered  as  she 
directed  her  father's  attention  to  the  object  which  had 
attracted  her  own,  caused  the  weeping  girl  to  look 
upward.  On  doing  so,  she  started  up,  and  as  if  in 
expectation  of  pursuit,  commenced  running  at  her 
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utmost  speed,  but  she  had  hardly  made  her  way  over 
thirty  yards  of  rocky  ground,  when  her  foot  slipped 
and  she  fell  heavily,  and  then  lay  motionless,  appa- 
rently stunned. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  the 
Warden.  "  She  has  evidently  been  in  mischief,  or 
she  would  not  run  away.  Did  you  ever  see  her  be- 
fore, Mary?" 

But  Mary  was  bounding  down  the  side  of  the 
bank,  and  was  too  much  occupied  with  anxiety  to 
make  herself  useful,  to  be  able  to  answer  her  father's 
inquiries,  who  proceeding  as  quickly  as  he  could 
along  the  terrace,  was  enabled  by  a  single  turn  to 
reach  the  sufferer,  before  his  daughter, — who  was  not 
yet  old  enough  to  have  learned  that  nothing  saves  so 
little  time  as  a  short  cut, — had  extricated  her  torn 
dress  from  a  briar,  and  made  her  way  through  the 
debris  of  loose  stones  which  were  interspersed  between 
her,  and  the  object  which  she  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
reach. 

When  the  Warden  had  got  to  the  spot  where  the 
accident  had  happened,  he  found  the  person  who  had 
fallen,  faint  and  moaning  with  pain.  She  was  a  strong- 
built  girl,  plain  but  intelligent  looking,  and  apparently 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  As  the  Warden  ap- 
proached her  rapidly,  .she  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
raise  herself  on  her  feet,  but  failed  and  fainted  away. 
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Without  much  difficulty,  however,  she  was  brought 
to  herself,  and  as  she  gradually  became  able  to  speak 
she  bewailed  her  ill-luck  in  short  and  broken  excla- 
mations. "But  I  never  will  go  back  there  again,"  she 
continued, ""  you  may  send  me  to  prison  or  where  you 
will,  but  I  never  will  go  back." 

"  Where  are  you  hurt,  my  poor  girl?11  asked  Dr. 
Clinton  in  a  tone  of  sympathy. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  voice  of  kindness  was  a  thing 
which  had  long  been  unheard  by  the  sufferer,  for  in- 
stead of  answering,  she  looked  gratefully  in  his  face, 
and  then  fell  to  weeping. 

Mary  Clinton  repeated  the  question. 

"Its  my  ancle,  Ma'am,"  answered  the  girl,  "it 
will  be  better  soon:  but  oh  Sir,"  she  continued, 
clasping  her  hands,  "  do  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
don't  let  me  be  taken  back  to  the  Union  again.  I'll 
do  anything  to  earn  my  livelihood,  indeed  I  will,  if 
you  will  save  me  from  that  man." 

"Whatman?"  asked  Dr.  Clinton. 

"  Venham,  Sir,"  she  answered. — Venham  was  the 
master  of  the  workhouse. 

"  Well,  we'll  speak  about  that  by  and  bye  :  tell 
me  first  who  you  are,  and  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I  thought  you  knew  me ; 
I  believe  Miss  Clinton  does,  at  least  she  did,  before  I 
went  to  service." 

"  Why,  I  do  believe  you  are  Susan  Allen,"  ex- 
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claimed  Mary,  "  but  you  are  BO  grown,  and  looked  so 
pale  just  now  that  I  did  not  know  you." 

"  What !  is  she  sister  of  that  unhappy  boy,"  asked 
the  Warden  in  an  under  tone,  "  who ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Susan,  "I  am  one"  of  Baker 
Allen's  children,  and  Dick  was  my  brother." 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Mary,  "  in  a  tone  of  deep 
commiseration,  "the  troubles  of  that  unfortunate 
family  seem  endless." 

"  But,  Susan,"  continued  Dr.  Clinton  addressing 
her,  "  how  came  you  here  in  this  wood  ?  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  your  distress  just  now?" 

"  I  have  been  here  all  night,  Sir,"  was  the  reply, 
"  I  ran  away  from  the  Union  yesterday  evening.  I 
had  no  where  to  go  to,  and  I  have  nothing  to  eat,  but 
I  had  rather  starve  than  go  back." 

"  But  how  came  a  great  girl  like  you  in  the  work- 
house at  all  ?  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  service  at 
Farmer  Hulks'.  I  am  sure  I  remember  such  an  ar- 
rangement about  you.  Didn't  you  go  there  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  person  addressed. 

"And  why  did  you  leave  your  place?  were  you 
dismissed?" 

"  No,  Sir,  it  was  a  hard  place,  and  Mrs.  Hulks  is 
rather  a  hard  kind  of  woman,  but  I  would  have  gladly 
stayed  on  there.'* 

"  What  brought  you  back  to  the  workhouse  r" 
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"  I  fell  down  stairs  at  Mrs.  Hulks',  and  sprained 
this  ancle,"  (pointing  to  the  limb  which  had  received 
the  recent  injury,)  "  and  so,  as  the  Doctor  said  it  was 
likely  to  be  a  long  business,  and  my  mistress  said  she 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  a  servant  that  was  of  no  use 
to  her,  I  was  sent  back  to  the  Union." 

"  Had  you  saved  nothing  from  your  wages  ?" 

"  I  had  fifteen  shillings,  Sir,  but  how  could  I  pay 
board,  and  lodging,  and  a  doctor's  bill  with  that? 
and  besides,  Sir,  they  did  not  give  me  the  choice." 

"  But  why  did  you  run  away  ?"  asked  Dr.  Clinton. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  girl  with  spirit,  "  I 
didn't  think  it  right  to  stay  there,  and  be  beaten  by 
Mr.  Venham." 

"  How  did  you  offend  him?" 

"I  broke  two  dishes,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Did  he  beat  you,  himself?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Susan,  "and  if  you  think  proper 
to  enquire,  you  will  find  a  deal  more  against  him, 
than  I  have  told  you." 

"  Well,  Susan,  I  have  never  heard  of  your  not 
telling  the  truth,  and  therefore  I  am  ready  to  believe 
your  statement,  and  the  more  so  because  your's  is  not 
the  first  complaint  that  has  reached  me  about  Mr.  Ven- 
ham. Miss  Clinton  will  stay  with  you  till  I  can  find 
Becky  Stubbs,  and  somebody  to  carry  you  down  to 
her  cottage  yonder.  You  shall  not  be  sent  back  to 
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the  Union  at  present,  at  any  rate,  and  if  upon  enquiry 
I  find  that  what  you  have  told  me  is  true,  and  that 
you  have  conducted  yourself  well  at  Mrs.  Hulks',  I 
will  endeavour  to  get  you  a  place  elsewhere." 

Susan  Allen  thanked  the  Warden  gratefully,  and 
cheerfully  expressed  her  readiness  to  have  all  her 
statements  investigated.  And  then,  in  due  course  of 
time,  she  was  removed  to  Goody  Stubbs'  cottage,  and 
the  Warden  and  his  daughter  returned  home,  and 
sent  a  surgeon  to  the  patient. 


CHAPTER  V. 

fSH&e  palace. 

"  See  that  long,  boarded  Building  '.—By  these  stairs 
Each  humble  tenant  to  that  home  repairs. 

— '  They  may  be  thieves  ;' — '  Well,  so  are  richer  men !' 
— '  Or  idlers,  cheats,  or  prostitutes ;' — '  What  then !' 
— '  Outcasts  pursued  by  justice,  vile  and  base  ;' 
— '  They  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place.' 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  fix'd, 
Are  sexes,  families,  and  ages  mix'd— 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need, 
And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed." 

CRABBE. 

IT  is  a  most  painful  reflection,  and  one  that  justifies 
almost  any  amount  of  apprehension  as  regards  the 
increasing  deterioration  of  morals  among  us,  that  the 
most  popular  writers  of  fiction  at  the  present  time, 
are  those  who  carry  their  readers  into  the  lowest 
society,  and  introduce  them  into  the  most  dreadful 
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scenes  of  profligacy,  brutality,  and  bloodshed.  No 
doubt  the  works  alluded  to  are  the  creations  of  great 
talent,  however  mis-applied,  and  talent  will  command 
admiration,  and  many  will  be  found  to  maintain  that 
the  perusal  of  such  books  is  no  more  calculated  to 
harden  the  heart,  than  a  contemplation  of  the  pic- 
tures of  Domenichino,  or  Velasquez,  or  any  of  the 
old  Masters  who  have  represented  the  modes  of  mar- 
tyrdom with  terrible  fidelity,  is  likely  to  familiarize 
the  mind  with  cruelty.  Still  practical  experience 
has  shewn  that  the  publication  of  such  works,  and 
their  dissemination  in  a  cheap  form,  has  been  attended 
with  most  deplorable  consequences  :  the  clever  thief, 
and  the  bold  highwayman  who  have  been  raised  into 
heroes  by  the  novelist,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  has 
used  all  the  artifices  of  style  and  eloquence  to  enlist 
our  sympathies,  have  been  diligently  imitated,  and  it 
appears  to  stand  uncontradicted  that  at  least  one 
murder  of  peculiar  atrocity  committed  within  the  last 
few  years  was  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  one  of 
these  exciting  fictions.  To  the  lower  orders  gene- 
rally, to  the  young,  and  to  domestic  servants  parti- 
cularly, such  works  come  fraught  with  deadly  poison ; 
this  assertion,  no  one  probably  will  be  found  bold 
enough  to  contravene :  but  as  regards  the  classes  for 
whose  amusement  these  veracious  chronicles  were 
penned,  the  rich  and  well  to  do  in  the  world, — what 
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benefit  are  they  to  obtain  from  reading  them  ?  True, 
there  is  little  risk  of  their  becoming  amateur  house- 
breakers or  highwaymen,  through  any  admiration  of 
the  Bill  Sykes  or  Jack  Sheppards,  whose  feats  have 
been  vividly  portrayed  to  them;  but  why  should 
they  allow  themselves  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  characters  at  all?  True,  the  delineations  of 
vice  and  cruelty,  however  rivetting,  are  no  doubt, 
very  false  and  unreal,  but  why  let  their  imaginations 
be  brought  into  contact  with  even  false  and  unreal  de- 
lineations of  vice  and  cruelty  ?  Why  think  of  such 
subjects  at  all?  why  allow  themselves  acquaintance 
with  imaginary  characters,  whose  actual  representa- 
tives, if  they  existed,  could  only  be  the  companions  of 
reprobates,  the  inmates  of  a  prison,  and  sufferers  on 
the  gallows  ?  Is  the  morbid  sensibility,  which  has  of 
late  been  created  in  favour  of  many  atrocious  cri- 
minals, in  no  way  attributable  to  a  sympathy  with 
guilt,  fostered  by  the  publications  alluded  to  ?  Are 
such  volumes  fit  for  a  drawing  room  table  ?  fit  read- 
ing for  the  innocent,  and  pure  hearted  ?  Ought  not 
the  public,  as  with  one  voice,  to  demand  that  great 
and  original  talent  should  be  directed  to  other  pur- 
poses,— should  lend  its  powerful  aid  to  instruct  and 
amend  society,  instead  of,  as  now,  scattering  fire- 
brands, or  corrupting  and  poisoning  the  springs  of 
fictional  literature  ? 
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It  seems  necessary  to  make  these  remarks,  and  to 
enter  a  protest  against  the  prevailing  fashion  of  bring- 
ing scenes  of  low-lived  debauchery  and  wickedness, 
unnecessarily,  and  with  no  good  object,  before  the 
public,  because  the  course  of  the  present  tale,  which 
has  especial  reference  to  mendicancy  and  kindred 
topics,  and  which  attempts  to  set  forth  a  Christian's 
duty  with  respect  to  them,  must  needs  introduce  the 
reader  to  places  and  characters  which  he  can  have 
little  pleasure  in  contemplating,  but  which  are  brought 
under  his  notice,  with  a  very  different  purpose  from 
that  of  merely  amusing  him,  and  rivetting  his  atten- 
tion by  circumstances  of  painful  interest. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  former  chapters  to  make 
it  manifest  that  the  beer-shop  on  Wortwell  Common 
was  a  house  of  no  good  reputation,  but  owing  to  its 
lonely  situation,  and  its  being  little  frequented  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Berkingholt,  the  vice  and  profligacy 
which  took  place  under  its  roof  were  not  much 
known ;  the  nightly  rioters  who  made  the  Common 
ring  again  with  their  drunken  shouts  and  revellings, 
were  a  vagrant  race,  here  to-day,  and  gone  to-mor- 
row,— while  the  wretched  proprietor  of  the  dwelling, 
knowing  full  well  that  there  were  no  respectable 
persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  likely 
to  be  disturbed,  and  to  make  complaints  against  him, 
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had  no  interest  in  controlling  the  uproar  and  licenti- 
ousness of  his  guests.  Hence  the  place  really  de- 
served a  worse  character  than  it  had  obtained.  The 
neighbours  did  not  know  how  bad  it  was  ;  the  poach- 
ers, smugglers,  beggars,  and  thieves  who  resorted 
there,  were  not  likely  persons  to  betray  the  extent  of 
their  own  delinquencies,  and  there  was  nothing  in  its 
exterior  to  tempt  the  chance  traveller  to  enter  it,  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  wickedness  of  its  in- 
mates ;  for  though  the  Dog  and  Duck  stood  by  the 
road-side,  and  its  split  and  battered  sign-board,  told 
in  rapidly  fading  characters  that  "  Good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast"  might  be  found  within, 
every  thing  about  the  place  seemed  to  give  the  lie 
direct  to  such  an  assertion,  and  no  doubt  it  was  part 
of  the  landlord's  policy  to  render  the  appearance  of 
his  house  as  uninviting  as  possible,  to  all  except  the 
guests  whom  he  wished  to  receive,  and  who  had  their 
own  reasons  for  appreciating  that  desolate  and  com- 
fortless exterior,  which  deterred  visitors  of  respecta- 
bility from  intruding  on  them.  Hence  the  dilapidat- 
ed fabric  found  favour  in  their  eyes,  and  in  their  hu- 
mour, or  love  of  nick-names,  they  had  given  it  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Palace." 

The  story  runs  that  an  eastern  sage  affected  to 
mistake  a  palace  for  a  caravanserai,  and  the  apologue 
is  not  without  its  truth  as  regards  the  frequent  change 
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of  inhabitants  in  both.  But  that  was  a  bold  flight  of 
imagination  which  reversed  the  metaphor,  and  com- 
pared the  Dog  and  Duck  to  a  King's  house.  It  was 
in  truth  a  sorry  building,  placed  in  as  undesirable  a 
spot  for  residence  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of  bleak  common,  so 
arid,  and  at  the  same  time  so  exposed  to  heavy  gales 
from  the  sea,  that  even  the  heath  and  bilberry  would 
hardly  grow  upon  it.  Here  and  there  were  inter- 
spersed over  its  surface  long  patches  of  sour,  black, 
peaty  soil,  wholly  without  vegetation,  except  an 
occasional  tussock  of  cotton-grass,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance, a  long  line  of  low  coast,  covered  with  salt 
marshes,  caused  the  sea  itself  to  add  to  the  dreariness 
of  the  scene,  instead  of  imparting  to  it  a  feature  of 
cheerfulness.  On  one  side  of  the  house  was  a  pond, 
dark  and  unwholesome  -  looking,  —  its  edges  filthy 
with  the  dirt  and  feathers  of  ducks,  and  the  refuse 
which  had  been  cast  into  it,  and  its  surface  almost 
covered  with  weeds.  On  the  other  side,  were  some 
half-dozen  of  Lombardy  poplars, — (the  only  trees  in 
sight,)  tall  and  gaunt,  and  with  that  paucity  of  foli- 
age which  is  the  precursor  of  decay,  standing  out  of 
a  hedge,  neglected  and  full  of  gaps,  but  which  once 
inclosed  a  garden,  though  now  used  only  for  a  potato 
ground. 

The  house  itself  was  in  keeping  with  the  spot  on 
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which  it  stood.  It  was  a  low  dilapidated  building, 
constructed  chiefly  of  wood  and  plaster,  with  a 
thatched  roof  which  seemed  sinking  inwards  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  had  quite  perished,  and  left  the 
rafters  nearly  bare.  No  painter's  or  white -washer's 
hand  had  approached  the  edifice  for  many  a  year, — 
the  glass  of  many  of  the  windows  was  broken,  and 
either  mended  at  the  intersections  of  the  fracture 
with  a  lump  of  putty,  or,  if  the  damage  had  been  more 
extensive,  a  piece  of  board,  or  a  bundle  of  rags  had 
been  placed  against  the  aperture ;  the  panels  of  the 
door  gave  token  that  they  had  yielded  to  kicks  of 
those  who,  in  some  past  fray,  had  been  endeavouring 
to  effect  a  forcible  ingress  or  egress,  for  the  splin- 
tered wood  had  been  rudely  patched  and  cobbled  to- 
gether in  an  upper  compartment,  while  over  the 
lower  pannels  some  planks  of  rough,  unpainted  deal 
had  been  nailed  crossways.  Dirt  and  decay  were  on 
all  sides  ; — the  doorless  pig-stye  had  been  erected 
close  to  the  main  building,  and  the  swine  were  com- 
monly lying  on  a  dung-heap  at  a  little  distance,  or 
quarrelling  over  a  few  decaying  cabbage-stalks.  The 
cart- shed  deserved  that  name  no  longer,  for  the  roof 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  wattled  sides  had 
been  used  for  fire-wood ;  and  the  stable  was  filled 
with  all  manner  of  nameless  rubbish  and  lumber. 
The  only  part  of  the  edifice  which  seemed  in  better 
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order  than  the  rest,  was  a  long  room  at  the  back  of 
the  building, — an  appendage  of  more  recent  construc- 
tion, and  which  was  in  fact  the  apartment  occupied 
by  the  vagabonds  who  frequented  "  the  Palace." 

It  was  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the  incident 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that  is  to  say,  early  in 
the  month  of  August,  that  a  party  was  assembled  at 
the  Dog  and  Duck,  whom  the  progress  of  this  narra- 
tive makes  it  necessary  to  present  to  the  reader. 

Midnight  had  already  past,  but  as  yet  there  was 
little  or  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  John  Roe's  guests 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  beds  and  hammocks, 
with  which  the  ends  of  his  long  room  were  provided. 
Being  summer  time,  the  apartment  was  not  so  crowded 
as  it  would  have  been  earlier  or  later  in  the  year,  but 
there  were  from  twelve  to  twenty  mendicants  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  assembled.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  were  an  agricultural  labourer  and  his 
family,  who  (having  struggled  on  upon  eight  or  nine 
shillings  a  week,  till  by  an  unlucky  accident  he  broke 
his  arm,)  became  unable  to  pay  his  way,  was  turned 
into  the  street  by  his  landlord,  and  had  now  adopted 
begging  as  a  less  terrible  alternative  than  starvation  or 
the  Union-house.  These  poor  people  sat  apart  by  them- 
selves, half  choked  with  the  reeking  atmosphere  of 
spirits  and  tobacco-smoke,  which  they  were  compelled 
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to  breathe,  staggered  and  shocked  at  what  they  saw 
and  heard  around  them,  and  unwilling  that  their  chil- 
dren who  clustered  near  them  in  dread  and  vague 
apprehension,  should  be  at  once  contaminated  by  the 
scenes  before  them.  It  was  their  first  night  in  a 
beggars'  lodging-house  :  they  were  new  at  their  trade, 
had  adopted  it  unwillingly,  and  being  used  to  priva- 
tions had  thought  it  no  great  matter  that  since  they 
were  houseless  they  had  been  compelled  to  sleep  in 
barns  or  hovels  by  the  road  side,  or  wherever  else 
they  could  find,  or  where  charity  would  afford  them 
shelter.  The  nights  had  hitherto  been  warm,  and 
they  had  not  begged  money  enough  to  procure  them 
beds  as  well  as  food,  but  this  night  it  was  raining 
heavily,  and  so  for  the  children's  sake  they  had  sought 
a  night's  lodging  at  the  Dog  and  Duck.  Poor  things, 
they  had  better  have  remained  in  the  storm,  and 
caught  their  deaths,  and  died  before  they  had  got 
used  to  such  scenes  and  company.  They  will  not 
long  remain  uncorrupted :  bad  company  will  not  long 
shock  them  :  they  will  soon  learn  to  swear  and  drink, 
and  gamble,  and  lie  and  steal.  They  will  lead  a  beg- 
gar's life,  and  die  a  beggar's  death. — But  will  their 
blood  be  on  their  own  heads  ? 

Apart  from  this  group,  on  whom  their  brother 
mendicants  gazed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  were  two 
or  three  others.  One  or  two  persons  were  seated  at 
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a  table  with  writing  materials  before  them,  preparing 
begging  letters  which  were  to  be  distributed  on  the 
morrow.  At  no  great  distance,  two  or  three  young 
men  and  as  many  women  had  placed  themselves  on 
the  floor,  and  were  occupying  themselves  in  the  repair 
of  a  long  net  which  was  destined  to  clear  off  many  a 
brace  of  partridges  from  the  Beaulieu  estate,  in  order 
that  a  London  poulterer  might  fatten  them  for  the 
first  of  September.  The  principal  collection  of  per- 
sons, however,  were  gathered  round  a  table  before 
the  fire,  watching  two  of  their  party  who  were  play- 
ing with  dice,  and  betting  with  eagerness  and  noise 
upon  every  throw,  as  they  smoked  their  pipes,  drank 
spirits,  or  occasionally  devoured  broiled  kidneys,  beef- 
steaks and  fried  onions,  or  some  equally  savoury 
mess,  which  Mother  Batterflaps  (as  they  called 
Roe's  wife,)  a  heavy  dropsical  looking  woman  with 
huge  jowls  and  double  chin,  and  a  sallow  sodden 
complexion,  dressed  for  them  at  the  capacious  grate, 
round  which,  as  in  Crabbe's  painful  description  of  a 
similar  scene, 

"Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fried, 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day, 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey." 

One  group  still  remains  to  be  described ;  it  is 
that  with  which  alone  this  tale  has  any  concern,  and 
it  consisted  of  three  persons  only,  two  of  whom  sat 
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at  a  small  table  apart  from  the  rest,  and  in  great 
measure  hidden  from  their  observation  by  a  wooden 
screen:  these  were  Roe  the  landlord,  and  a  male 
companion :  the  third  individual  was  a  woman, — our 
old  friend  Noodle  Nelly,  who  stood  by  the  side  of 
her  father's  chair, 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
suspected  murderer's  outward  appearance.  He  was  a 
very  tall,  and  had  once  been  a  very  powerful  man,  but 
he  was  growing  old.  He  was  gaunt  and  haggard,  with 
a  low  retiring  forehead,  deep  set  eyes,  with  shaggy 
brows  overhanging  them,  high  cheek  bones,  sunken 
cheeks,  and  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  very  dark 
hair  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  Altogether,  he  was  very 
unattractive,  nay,  almost  brutal  in  his  appearance, 
for  on  a  countenance  hardened  by  a  long  course  of 
vice  and  profligacy,  were  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  a 
deep  and  settled  melancholy,  and  when  (which  sel- 
dom happened)  he  looked  the  person  whom  he  ad- 
dressed in  the  face,  it  was  impossible  not  to  mark 

" the  quick  darting  eye  of  restless  fear," 

and  to  augur  that  his  heart  was  the  depository  of 
some  hidden  crime. 

Roe's  companion  was  a  complete  contrast  to  him- 
self. In  stature  under  the  middle  size ;  slenderly 
built ;  with  small  handc  and  feet,  and  a  womanish 
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delicacy  of  countenance,  but  wiry,  active,  self-possess- 
ed, and  with  a  face  in  which  an  expression  of  great 
astuteness,  and  impudence  were  mingled;  he  was 
dressed  with  considerable  neatness,  and  was  as  dap- 
per in  his  personal  appearance  as  the  moody  miscre- 
ant near  him  was  slovenly  and  disgusting. 

The  history  of  this  man  afforded  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  manner  in  which  the  wanton  extrava- 
gance of  the  upper  classes  provides  the  means  for  its 
punishment. 

Some  four  or  five  years  before,  what  is  called  the 
Fashionable  World  had  been  amused  for  a  whole  sea- 
son by  the  efforts  of  two  great  ladies  to  out- do  each 
other  by  the  splendour  of  their  fetes :  for  a  whole 
season  little  was  talked  of  but  the  rival  glories  of  the 
breakfasts  at  Richmond  and  Hampstead :  all  London, 
— all  presentable  London,  that  is, — flocked  to  them, 
admired  them,  ate  them,  and  laughed  at  the  folly 
which  provided  them.  As  the  season  advanced  the 
ladies  grew  more  sumptuous,  and  as  the  bills  increased, 
hated  each  other  more  cordially.  But  neither  would 
yield  the  palm  to  the  other ;  each  had  their  partisans, 
whose  constant  cry  was  "  No  surrender ;"  the  Tories 
became  the  champions  of  one  side,  and  the  Whigs  of 
the  other, — the  question,  (thanks  to  the  patriotic  acti- 
vity of  certain  Radical  members  who  had  not  been 
invited  by  either  of  the  rival  ladies)  was  very  nearly 
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coming  to  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons, — and 
two  or  three  duels  (in  which  nobody  of  any  conse- 
quence was  killed, — only  one  poor  gentleman  who 
couldn't  waltz,  and  another,  who  having  already  a 
wife  and  five  children  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
marrying  man)  had  their  origin  in  the  heats  which 
these  agreeable  festivities  engendered. 

Meanwhile  the  fetes  proceeded  with  unabated 
vigour,  and  the  extreme  limits  of  extravagance  being 
arrived  at,  (these  things,  mark  you,  being  done  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  city,  where  thousands 
were  in  the  depths  of  poverty  and  distress,  and  tens, 
aye,  hundreds  of  thousands  had  neither  Churches  to 
go  to,  nor  Ministers  to  instruct  them,)  it  seemed  as  if 
the  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  drawn  battle  after  all,  when,  upon  one  occasion, 
somebody  remarked  that  the  Marchioness  of  Squan- 
derly  had  nightingales  in  her  groves  at  Richmond, 
while  the  Duchess  of  Scilly  had  nothing  better  than 
thrushes  and  blackbirds,  at  Hampstead.  The  news 
spread  like  wild-fire,  every  body  wondered  at  their 
previous  want  of  acuteness;  the  fashion  was  set, 
everybody  grew  ornithological ;  the  young  lady  who 
had  made  the  discovery  was  compared  to  Columbus ; 
the  adherents  of  Hampstead  deserted  in  large  num- 
bers, the  Duchess  took  to  her  bed,  and  was  already 
hesitating  between  the  dagger  and  the  bowl,  when 
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her  favourite  footman,  a  man  of  the  most  elegant 
proportions,  and  felicitous  resources,  ventured  to  sug- 
gest to  her  Grace,  that  he  "  had  a  friend  as  know'd 
a  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most  famousest  bird- 
fanciers  in  Westminster,"  and  who  could  imitate  the 
notes  of  any  bird,  as  well,  nay  better,  than  the  birds 
themselves,  and  that  if  this  man  were  concealed  in 
the  ivy-bush  on  her  Grace's  lawn,  he  would  execute 
such  a  nightingale  serenade,  as  should  throw  the 
feathered  bipeds  of  Richmond  into  the  back  ground, 
and  give  the  palm  of  victory  to  Hampstead. 

The  Duchess  was  enchanted  with  the  proposal ;  the 
man  was  sent  for,  ensconced  in  the  umbrageous  ivy, 
executed  his  difficult  task  with  success,*  got  more 
guineas  than  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life  before,  and 

*  The  reader,  in  his  ignorance,  may  perhaps  think  that  to  imi- 
tate a  nightingale  is  no  such  difficult  matter.  If  so,  he  entirely  differs 
from  Doctor  Bechstein  of  Waltershausen,  whose  work  has  been  re- 
cently translated,  and  who  favours  the  public  with  the  song  of  a 
nightingale  in  his  neighbourhood,  "  which  passes  for  a  very  capital 
singer,"  and  whose  "  song  is  so  articulate,  so  speaking,  that  it  may 
be  very  well  written."  And  then  he  prints  it  at  length. 

"  Tiou,  Tiou,  Tiou,  Tiou. 

Spe,  tiou,  squa 

Corror,  tiou,  squa,  pipiqui. 

Zozozozozozozozozozozozo,  zirrhading. 

Quio,  didl,  li,  luly  lie. 

Quio  tr  rrrrrrrr  itz. 

Ki,  ki,  ki,  io,  io,  ioioioio  ki, 

Kigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaiguiagaigaigaigai,  coiar,  dzio,  dzio,  pi." 
And  so  on  through  a  page  and  a  half  of  close  printing. 
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in  conjunction  with  a  female  Orang-outang  just  im- 
ported from  Java,  contrived  to  roll  back  the  tide  in 
the  Duchess's  favour,  and  to  secure  the  public  voice 
in  behalf  of  her  fetes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

The  footman's  friend,  the  famous  bird-fancier, 
was  only  famous  in  the  sense  of  "famosus,"  i.e., 
infamous, — his  profession  was  picking  pockets ;  and 
bird-catching  in  Battersea-fields,  was  only  the  relax- 
ation of  the  hours  of  leisure  which  he  stole  (he  always 
stole  everything  he  could)  from  his  more  important 
and  lucrative  avocations.  Moreover,  it  was  convenient 
to  him  to  have  an  ostensible  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, for  the  police  had  their  eyes  upon  him,  and 
picking  pockets  is  not  so  good  a  trade  as  it  used  to 
be  when  more  snuff  boxes  were  worn.  Accordingly 
Tom  Pipes  was  often  in  very  destitute  circumstances, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  lend  a  hand  occasion- 
ally in  some  humble  burglaries,  and  to  aid  such 
gentlemen  as  the  Duchess's  magnificent  footman  in 
getting  rid  of  any  trifles  that  fell  in  their  way,  he 
must  have  starved, — or  earned  an  honest  livelihood. 
As  matters  stood,  however,  he  had  contrived,  to 
make  himself  useful,  and  as  we  have  seen,  his  patron 
was  not  ungrateful.  Had  Tom  been  anything  but  a 
worthless,  profligate  vagabond,  he  might  have  made 
his  fortune  :  a  new  and  original  line  of  business  had 
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been  struck  out  for  him, — nobody  gave  a  breakfast 
without  requiring  his  services, — his  position  (to  wit, 
at  the  top  of  a  tree,)  prevented  him  from  getting  into 
trouble  by  indulging  his  natural  propensities  of  di- 
ving into  pockets,  and  he  might  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  have  realised  a  competence ;  but  what  he 
won  easily,  he  spent  recklessly,  and  instead  of  bene- 
fitting  by  the  improvement  of  his  circumstances,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  facilities  thereby  afforded 
him  of  plundering  the  public  more  extensively. 
Seeing  all  around  him,  while  unseen  himself,  he  con- 
trived to  notice  those  persons  who  wore  the  richest 
ornaments,  he  then  made  himself  acquainted  with 
their  residences  and  the  members  of  their  house- 
holds;  and  so  it  fell  out  that  through  his  agency 
the  greater  part  of  those  robberies  of  jewelry  were 
effected,  whose  discovery  so  effectually  baffled  the 
efforts  of  the  police  some  years  since. 

"  Well,  Phil,"  said  lioe,  addressing  this  worthy, 
(who  it  should  be  observed,  was  now  better  known 
by  this  abbreviated  version  of  the  nickname  of  Philo- 
mel, than  by  his  own  proper  designation  of  Tom  Pipes,) 
— "  Well,  Phil,  you're  not  so  hard  up  as  when  I  saw 
you  last,  you've  been  living  on  something  better  than 
dry  crusts  I  reckon.  How  goes  the  world  with  you  ?" 
The  reader  will  excuse  the  omission  of  Roe's  exple- 
tives, and  the  cant  phraseology  in  which  he  spoke, 
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for  the  former  were  profane,  and  the  latter,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  would  be  unintelligible. 

"Pretty  well,  as  times  go,"  replied  Phil  modest- 
ly, "  but  nobody  now-a-days, — except  the  railroads, 
can  keep  a  thriving  trade  to  themselves.  I  shall  be 
ruined  by  a  set  of  beggarly  imitators  that  hardly  know 
a  bird-call  from  a  dog-whistle.  Indeed,  I  may  say, 
that  the  bloom  of  the  thing  is  over :  it's  growing  low ; 
the  novelty's  gone;  folks  want  something  fresh: 
when  I  left  Lunnun,  nightingales  was  at  a  discount, 
and  thrushes  bid  fair  to  be  at  a  premium." 

"And  where  have  you  been  since,  Phil?" 

"  I  took  a  run  down  to  Brighton." 

"  And  why  did  you  go  there  ?"  asked  the  land- 
lord of  the  Dog  and  Duck. 

If  Pipes  had  been  well  read  in  Shakespere,  he 
might  have  answered  with  Edgar  in  Lear, 

"  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom,  in  the  voice  of  a  nightingale." 

But  Philomel  did  not  cultivate  the  tragic  muse,  and 
and  so  he  replied  that  he  had  been  to  Brighton  in 
the  way  of  business. 

"  And  what  brings  you  here  so  early  ?"  asked  the 
host,  "you  never  came  this  round  before,  till  after 
harvest." 

"  Why,  to  say  truth,"  said  Tom,  with  a  knowing 
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wink,  "I've  a  serious  friend  in  your  neighbourhood, 
and  I  want  a  little  good  advice  from  him." 

"  Who  may  he  be  ?"  inquired  Roe,  with  as  near 
an  approach  to  a  smile  as  he  could  muster. 

"  Wily  Will,"  answered  the  other, 

"  Didn't  know  he  was  hereabouts.  I'm  sure  I've 
never  seen  him.  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  See  him !  no  you  wern't  likely  to  see  him. 
A'nt  you  one  of  the  profane,  and  didn't  I  tell  you  he 
was  doing  serious  ?  But  he's  very  near  you  for  all 
that." 

"  I've  seen  him,  father,"  said  Nelly  with  a  conse- 
quential air,  "  the  day  I  was  up  at  Fairfield  Court;  he 
came  into  Pug's  Hole*  while  the  old  lady  was  talking 
to  me." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  tell  me,  you  jade,"  cried 
Roe  angrily,  and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  daughter,  who, 
however,  escaped  it,  and  retreated ;  then  turning  to 
Pipes,  he  added,  "  Well,  I  wondered  who  it  could  be 
that  looked  so  uncommon  hard  at  me  as  they  drove 
past  me  in  the  carriage,  one  day  last  week.  I  suppose 
his  livery  alters  him  a  good  deal." 

"  Yes,  and  he  has  shaved  off  his  whiskers,  and 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  it  should  be  mentioned,  that 
the  under-servants  "  in  respectable  families  "  call  the  upper- servants 
"Pugs  ;"  and  that  the  housekeeper's  room  is  designated  as  "  Pug's 
Hole." 
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combs  his  hair  straight  down  like  a  methodist  parson. 
He  always  does  when  he's  serious." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Phil?" 

"Eh?  don't  you  know?  why,  whenever  he  gets 
into  trouble,  and  can't  get  a  character,  he  puts  an 
advertisement  into  the  Newspapers, — '  Wants  a  situ- 
ation in  a  pious,  regular  family,  in  a  place  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  a  young  man  of  serious  views, 
who  can  wait  at  table  and  milk  a  cow.' — Well,  some 
old  woman,  in  petticoats  or  out  of  them,  is  sure  to 
hire  him  the  next  day ;  he  goes  to  his  place  with  a 
bundle  of  Tracts  under  his  arm,  humbugs  the  mistress, 
kisses  the  maids,  and  by  then  he  has  milked  the  cow 
dry  (he  knows  no  more  of  milking  than  your  red 
nightcap  does),  he  has  contrived  to  pack  up  the  silver 
spoons  and  forks,  and  then, — '  hey  presto,  pass !' — and 
away  he  goes.  He  has  regularly  cleaned  out  six  old 
cats  this  way,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  during  the 
last  two  years." 

"  That's  a  choice  way  of  doing  business  certainly ; 
and  I  suppose  Mrs.  Becket  up  yonder  is  to  be  the 
next.... Ha!  you  baggage!  who  sent  for  you?" — 
(this  was  addressed  to  Nelly,  who  had  crept  up  un- 
perceived,  during  the  previous  conversation,  and  who 
had  only  just  been  observed  by  her  father.)  "  If  you 
don't  get  to  bed,  and  lie  still  there,  you  shall  have  a 
taste  of  this,"  added  the  brute,  doubling  his  fist. 

L2 
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Nelly's  countenance,  which  had  been  marked  by 
an  expression  of  eager  curiosity  as  she  listened  to 
Pipes,  at  once  assumed  that  of  stolid  idiocy,  and  she 
slunk  away  muttering  to  her  bed,  and  soon  slept  or 
appeared  to  sleep. 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  observed  Phil,  in  continuation, 
"  we  have  rather  bungled  the  business.  While  we 
were  at  Brighton,  Phil  had  nearly  filed  through  the 
bars  of  the  pantry  window,  and  Jennett  and  I — (you 
know  Jennett)  were  to  have  got  in,  and  taken  the 
things  off  all  quiet  and  comfortable ;  but  Jennett  got 
into  trouble  about  a  job  at  Shoreham,  and  then  the  old 
lady  left  her  house  before  anything  could  be  settled. 
They  say  she  ran  away  from  the  beggars,  but  I 
reckon,  Jack,  it  won't  be  your  fault  if  she  don't  find 
that  she  has  got  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

"  She's  well  known  to  our  people  certainly,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Roe. 

"  Well,  she's  a  good  old  soul,"  answered  Philomel 
rather  sentimentally,  "  and  I  wouldn't  see  a  hair  of 
her  head  injured :  she  gave  me  five  pounds  for  my 
six  orphan  children  when  I  was  drowned  off  Beachy 
Head :  but  she's  quite  a  fool  about  her  money, — not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  it;  and  there's  some  rather 
heavy  plate,  and. . .  .in  short,  if  we  dont  have  it,  some- 
body else  will, — and  in  the  course  of  nature  she  can't 
keep  it  long;  and  when  she's  dead  and  gone,  it  can't 
matter  to  her  who  has  it." 
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With  this  choice  specimen  of  morality  on  his  lips, 
Tom  Pipes  threw  himself  back  on  his  chair,  and  in- 
vited Mrs.  Batterflaps  to  prepare  a  broiled  bone,  and 
supply  him  with  hot  brandy  and  water.  He  then 
proceeded  in  his  conversation ;  but  as  the  result  of  it 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  and  the  reader  has  been 
made  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Dog  and  Duck,  the  present  chapter 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Beat  antf  Unreal. 

-An  unlessoned  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd  ; 


Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  hut  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  your's,  to  be  directed." 

SlIAKSPERE. 

THE  inquiry,  which  the  Warden  instituted  with  res- 
pect to  Susan  Allen,  had  the  effect,  not  only  of  estab- 
lishing the  entire  correctness  of  her  statement,  but  of 
making  the  Board  of  Guardians  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Venham's  real  character  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

The  history  of  the  Aliens  was  a  melancholy  one. 
The  father,  who  was  a  very  respectable  man,  and  in 
good  business  as  a  Baker  at  Berkingholt,  became,  in 
an  evil  hour,  surety  for  a  relation  who  subsequently 
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fled  the  country,  carrying  with  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  the  public  money.  The  Crown,  of  course, 
came  upon  Mr.  Allen  for  the  deficiency,  and  he  was 
left  without  a  shilling  in  the  world.  The  poor  man 
was  in  bad  health  at  the  time  this  catastrophe  befel 
him ;  the  shock  was  greater  than  his  constitution  was 
able  to  stand ;  and  he  only  entered  the  work-house, 
to  die  there  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  of  a  broken 
heart:  his  friendless  widow  soon  followed  him;  and 
his  two  orphan  children  were  left  a  burden  on  the 
parish. — The  eldest,  a  proud,  high-spirited,  and  vio- 
lent-tempered boy  became  the  object  of  Mr.  Ven- 
ham's  special  antipathy,  probably,  because  he  had 
more  independence  about  him  than  suited  that  wor- 
thy official's  views  of  what  a  pauper's  spirit  ought  to 
be.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Venham  exercised  all  sorts  of 
petty  tyranny  against  him,  set  him  to  the  most  me- 
nial offices,  wounded  his  feelings  in  all  conceivable 
ways,  and  subjected  him  to  every  indignity  which  he 
thought  would  be  most  galling,  and  which  his  office 
gave  him  the  power  to  inflict.  Occasionally  the  un- 
happy lad  resented  such  treatment,  and  once  had 
audacity  enough  to  complain  to  Mr.  Livingstone,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  of  the  master's 
cruelty.  It  was  the  lamb  appealing  to  the  wolf. 
Venham  was  Mr.  Livingstone's  protege,  and  like  the 
sovereign  himself,  could  do  no  wrong.  The  unfortu- 
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nate  complainant  soon  found  that  he  had  only  made 
his  position  ten  times  worse,  and  from  that  hour  his 
whole  character  and  disposition  seemed  altered. 
Whether  his  spirit  was  broken  with  ill  usage,  or 
whether  the  seeds  of  family  insanity  were  beginning 
to  be  developed,  cannot  be  known,  but  he  became  on 
the  sudden,  moody,  sullen  and  reckless,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  became  quite  clear  that  they  could  do  nothing 
with  him  at  the  work-house.  So  at  Mr.  Living- 
stone's suggestion  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  butcher, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  making  the  most  intract- 
able boys  docile  and  obedient,  and  who  undertook 
to  bring  young  Allen  into  such  a  state  of  subordina- 
tion that  he  should  give  no  more  trouble.  And  true 
enough,  in  the  latter  point,  he  succeeded.  Within 
eight  and  forty  hours  after  Richard  Allen  had  entered 
his  new  master's  roof  he  was  missing,  and  upon  a 
search  being  made,  the  high-spirited  but  most  miser- 
able boy  was  found  drowned  in  a  pond  close  at  hand, 
and  which  was  nowhere  a  yard  deep.  He  had  perish- 
ed by  his  own  act.* 

The  reader  will  easily  imagine  the  deep  feelings 
of  indignation  with  which  many,  who  had  known  the 
Aliens  in  former  days,  heard  of  this  catastrophe,  and 
will  comprehend  why  Mr.  Livingstone  winced  with 

*  This  melancholy  tale,  with  respect  to  the  main  facts  of  a  boy's 
suicide  under  similar  circumstances,  is,  unhappily  a  true  one. 
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so  much  sensitiveness  at  Nelly  Noodle's  unexpected 
retort. 

Of  Mr.  Venham  it  is,  happily,  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  Dr.  Clinton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  a 
charge  as  that  made  by  Susan  Allen  fall  to  the  ground 
without  investigation.  In  vain  did  Venham  try  alter- 
nately to  bully  and  to  fawn ;  in  vain  did  Mr.  Living- 
stone assert  and  re-assert  the  unsunned  purity,  and 
benevolent  disposition  of  the  Master  of  the  Berking- 
holt  Union ;  in  vain  were  some  witnesses  frightened, 
and  others  bribed ;  in  vain  was  a  pro-vice-Deputy- 
Assistant-Commissioner  sent  down  from  London  to 
administer  one-sided  justice, — temper,  perseverance, 
and  firmness  carried  the  day.  The  delinquency  and 
cruelty  of  Venham  were  not  to  be  concealed ;  out  it 
all  came,  a  horrible  story  of  profligacy,  and  the  abuse 
of  power,  with  the  details  of  which  these  pages  need 
not  be  sullied ;  and  so  Mr.  Venham  was  summarily 
ejected  from  "  his  pride  of  place,"  and  bade  a  preci- 
pitate adieu  to  Berkingholt.  But  he  is  a  clever  fel- 
low, has  friends  at  Somerset  House,  and  as  it  is 
known  that  he  has  discovered  a  very  nutritive  pre- 
paration of  glue  and  saw  dust,  which  is  quite  as 
palatable,  quite  as  wholesome,  and  a  hundred-fold 
cheaper  than  any  "  cheap  food "  yet  placed  on  the 
Work-house  dietaries,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
rising  man,  and  will  probably  live  to  be  a  Poor  Law 
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Commissioner  himself,  if  the  law  continues  as  it  is, 
and  the  Poor  do  not  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  in  the  interim. 

When  this  investigation  had  been  concluded,  and 
Susan  Allen  had  recovered  the  effects  of  her  sprain, 
the  Warden  and  his  daughter  busied  themselves  in 
looking  for  a  comfortable  situation  for  her.  Though 
a  healthy,  strongly-built  girl,  it  was  evident  that  the 
work  of  a  farm-house  was  too  laborious  for  her,  and, 
moreover,  they  felt  that  considering  the  circumstances 
of  her  birth,  she  might  fairly  look  to  a  somewhat 
higher  grade  of  service.  And  they  were  the  more 
anxious  to  find  a  place  for  her  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  because  the  more  they  saw  of  her  the  better 
they  liked  her,  and  the  more  favourable  was  the  opi- 
nion they  formed  both  of  her  manners  and  principles. 
Nothing  could  be  more  staid,  quiet,  and  respectful 
than  her  demeanour,  or  at  the  same  time  more  cheer- 
ful and  willing.  With  a  self-possession  beyond  her 
years,  there  were  all  the  deep  feelings  of  youth,  and 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  touched  by  the  simple  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  and  the  little  trivial  actions  by 
which  she  continually  strove  to  shew  her  sense  of  the 
Warden's  kindness,  and  the  value  of  his  protection. 

As  these  circumstances  took  place  just  at  the 
time  when  Mrs.  Becket  was  settling  at  Fairneld 
Court,  and  she  was  actually  looking  out  for  a  servant 
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girl  of  Susan's  age  and  capabilities,  Mary  Clinton  had 
been  all  eagerness  to  recommend  her :  but  the  War- 
den thought  that,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  it  was  bet- 
ter not  to  name  her.  Taking  recent  events  into  con- 
sideration, it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  place  Dick 
Allen's  sister  with  Mr.  Livingstone's  aunt;  the  con- 
nection did  not  promise  to  be  agreeable  to  either 
party.  However,  as  it  turned  out,  Dr.  Clinton  need 
not  have  been  so  scrupulous,  for  old  Mrs.  Carraway, 
Mrs.  Becket's  housekeeper,  factotum,  and  gossip, 
(who  was  in  many  respects  a  duplicate  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  had  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  varied 
the  monotony  of  Mrs.  Becket's  toilet  by  morning  and 
evening  retailments  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  had  discrimination  enough 
not  to  be  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  Livingstone)  had 
contrived,  within  three  days  of  her  arrival  at  Fair- 
field,  not  only  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the 
sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Venham's  delinquencies, 
but  with  the  history  of  the  Allen  family,  and  the 
Clintons'  meeting  with  Susan,  in  the  Beaulieu  woods. 
But  it  had  formed  no  part  of  Mrs.  Carraway's  plan 
that  her  tale  should  have  so  much  interest  with  her 
mistress,  as  to  induce  her  to  take  Susan  into  her  ser- 
vice, for  the  worthy,  though  not  very  acute  house- 
keeper had  so  far  surrendered  her  judgment  into  the 
hands  of  that  "respectable  young  man,"  Abraham 
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Goodman,  (already  known  to  the  reader  under  ano- 
ther of  his  many  aliases,  as  Wily  Will)  as  to  promise 
her  vote  and  influence  in  behalf  of  a  young  person 
whom  the  serious  footman  recommended,  as  posses- 
sing the  two  eminent  qualifications  of  being  his  own 
sister's  daughter,  and  of  having,  what  he  called,  "  an 
undeniable  reputation," — which,  in  point  of  fact,  she 
nad,  though  not  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  Mrs. 
Carraway  understood  the  phrase. 

Now  it  sometimes,  though  rarely  happened,  that 
Mrs.  Becket  (forgetting,  of  course,  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  obey  her  tyrant)  ventured  to  think  and  act 
for  herself.  And  she  did  so  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  feeling  satisfied,  that  a  girl  about  whom  the  Clin- 
tons interested  themselves,  was  likely  to  be  a  good 
servant,  she  drove  over  to  St.  Swithun's,  and  finding 
that  Mary  Clinton  spoke  very  favourably  of  Susan, 
engaged  her  then  and  there,  fully  intending  to  do, 
and  believing  she  had  done,  a  very  kind  thing,  and 
never  dreaming  that  Mrs.  Carraway  would  take  an 
antipathy  to  the  poor  girl  because  she  was  not  hired  by 
herself, — that  the  footman  had  his  own  reasons  for 
disliking  the  appointment, — and  that  Cordelia,  the 
housemaid,  would  feel  herself  injured  by  being  com- 
pelled to  associate  with  "  a  low  cretur  out  of  the 
ivorkus" 

However,  to  Fairfield  Court  Susan    went,   and 
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though  she  got  cold  looks,  and  repulses,  which  she 
felt  were  undeserved,  from  everybody  but  her  kind- 
hearted  mistress,  she  had  gone  through  too  much,  in 
her  previous  career,  to  mind  rough  words ;  and  so  she 
betook  herself  cheerfully  to  her  work,  resolved  to 
do  her  best,  and  be  obliging  to  every  body,  satisfied 
that  if  she  did  her  duty,  sooner  or  later  she  would  be 
sure  to  be  appreciated. 

"  Mary,  may  I  come  in  ?"  said  the  Warden,  one 
morning,  soon  after  the  events  which  have  been  re- 
cently recorded:  "  May  I  come  hi?"  he  inquired,  as 
he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  half 
opened-door,  which  gave  admittance  to  his  daughter's 
sitting  room. 

"  To  be  sure,  papa,"  said  Miss  Clinton  rising. 

"I  beg  pardon,  my  love,  for  interrupting  your 
labours,"  (the  Warden  pointed  to  a  thick  volume  of 
ruled  paper  in  which  his  daughter  was  engaged  in 
writing  some  extract),  "  but  do'nt  you  think  it  rather 
a  pity  that  we  should  lose  all  our  green-gages  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  I  suppose  the  wasps  are  busy 
with  them ;  shall  I  tell  Trench  to " 

"  No,  love,  I  do'nt  think  it  so  much  a  case  for  the 
gardener  as  the  constable.  Haven't  you  got  a  note 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Becketr" 

"  Yes ;"  answered  Mary  blushing,  "  I  ought  to 
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have  answered  it  an  hour  ago ;  but  I  was  thinking 
how  I  should  answer  it,  and  while  I  was  thinking,  a 
passage  in  a  book  I  had  been  reading  came  into  my 
head,  and. ..." 

"  And  then  you  sat  down  to  transcribe  it,  and  so 
Mrs.  Becket  went  out  of  your  head,  and  so  an  hour 
or  two  have  passed  away,  the  footman  has  grown 
hungry,  and  the  weather  being  warm,  and  nobody, 
as  he  supposed,  watching,  he  has  been  helping  him- 
self pretty  largely  to  our  green-gages." 

"Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  assurance  :  but 
did'nt  you  stop  him?" 

"  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  get  him  a  plate  to 
put  the  stones  on,"  answered  the  Warden  quietly, 
"  but  he  declined  the  offer ;  however,  if  you  would 
write  your  note  we  should  get  rid  of  him." 

Mary  pushed  her  manuscript  book  aside,  and 
opening  her  portfolio,  commenced  her  answer  to 
Mrs.  Becket :  meanwhile,  the  Warden,  having  in  vain 
looked  round  the  room  for  a  vacant  chair,  seated  him- 
self in  the  window-seat,  without  appearing  to  notice 
a  rather  nervous  glance  from  Mary's  eye,  and  said,  "  I 
may  amuse  myself  with  this,  I  suppose  ?"  and  began 
to  turn  over  the  pages  of  her  common-place  book. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Daniel  Clarke  the 
traveller,  that  upon  some  friend  remarking  to  him 
(his  rooms  at  Cambridge  had  the  reputation  of  being 
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choked  up  with  the  varied  apparatus  of  the  different 
branches  of  science  which  he  pursued,) — that  he  had 
"plenty  of  irons  in  the  fire,"  he  answered,  "  Oh  yes, 
poker,  and  shovel,  and  tongs,  I  keep  them  all  going, 
the  more  the  better."  Now  the  appearance  of  Mary 
Clinton's  boudoir  certainly  intimated  that  she  was  of 
the  Professor's  way  of  thinking,  and  probably  many 
of  her  sex  would  have  admired  the  apartment  more, 
had  there  been  a  heap  of  pretty  nick-nacks  lying 
about,  and  a  better  supply  of  couches  and  lounging 
chairs.  But  the  room  was  not  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  company.  Mary's  "  den"  as  she  called  it, 
was  not  for  shew,  but  for  use.  Accordingly,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  three  of  the  four  seats  which  this 
"snuggery"  contained,  were  rather  untidily  occu- 
pied. On  one,  that  nearest  the  open  piano-forte, 
was  a  pile  of  music-books,  Handel,  Purcell,  Corelli, 
(for  Strauss  and  Donizetti,  found  little  favour  here,) 
and  others  of  the  older  composers :  on  another,  was 
a  pile  of  winter  clothing  for  the  poor,  which  had 
just  been  brought  up  from  the  school,  and  had  not 
yet  been  consigned  to  a  capacious  chest,  which  stood 
in  one  corner  of  the  room ;  the  third  chair  was  appa- 
rently sacred  to  a  very  ancient  and  wise-looking  cat, 
who,  in  older  days,  might  have  passed  for  her  young 
mistress's  Familiar.  A  large  book  case  was  nearly 
filled  with  standard  works  in  English  and  Foreign 
X2 
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languages, — and, — "Eloquar  an  sileam?" — there 
were  on  the  lower  shelf  some  eight  or  ten  folios, — 
Hooker,  Andrewes,  Jackson,  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  their 
original  editions,  and  consequently  of  a  ponderosity, 
which  young  ladies, — such  as  young  ladies  now  are, 
would  have  little  inclination  to  encounter.  On  a 
table  near  the  window,  there  was  a  press  for  prepa- 
ring specimens  for  a  hortus  siccus  :  on  another  table, 
was  a  half  finished  water-colour  drawing  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  neighbouring  Church,  and  the  table  at  which 
Mary  herself  was  sitting,  was  covered  with  books  and 
papers. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  occupant  of  a  chamber  so  arranged,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  a  very  formidable  young  lady, —  a 
Blue-stocking,  or  some  such  Gorgon.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case  with  Mary  Clinton.  She  was 
as  quiet,  unassuming  a  body  as  need  to  be,  one  who 
never  talked  for  display,  because,  though  she  really 
knew  a  great  deal  for  her  years  and  opportunities, 
she  had  learned  by  what  she  knew,  to  be  aware  how 
much  she  did  not  know.  Moreover,  what  she  had 
acquired,  had  taught  her  to  be  diffident ;  and  there- 
fore a  person  might  be  a  considerable  time  in  her 
company,  without  being  aware  that  she  possessed  so 
much  information  as  she  really  did.  But  one  of  the 
earliest  lessons  which  had  been  instilled  into  her  in 
childhood  had  been,  that  the  secret  of  happiness  (so 
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far  as  subordinate  things  are  concerned)  consists  in 
having  no  time  unemployed :  that  idleness  is  certain 
ruin  both  of  soul  and  body ;  and  that  doing  nothing, 
ends  in  being  nothing.  Often  did  her  good  father 
repeat  to  her  this  stanza, 

"  Flee,  flee,  the  idle  vein, 

Flee,  flee,  from  doing  nought, 
For  never  was  there  idle  brain 
But  bred  an  idle  thought."* 

Hence,  in  addition  to  the  more  important  branches 
of  study,  Mary  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  time  to  the  cultivation  of  drawing,  natural  his- 
tory, and  kindred  pursuits,  which,  while  they  exer- 
cised and  strengthened  the  mind,  afforded  it  relaxa- 
tion by  their  variety,  rendered  her  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  others  for  her  amusement,  and  gave  to  each 
daily  walk  an  interest  which  would  have  been  looked 
for  in  vain  by  those  who  do  not  accustom  themselves 
to  observe  the  ways  and  works  of  what  we  call 
Nature. 

After  the  Warden  had  occupied  himself  patiently 
for  some  time,  and  had  seen  his  daughter  fill  a  second 

*  Dr.  Hammond,  observes  Dean  Fell,  in  his  life  of  that  Primi- 
tive Saint,  was  wont  to  say  that  "  the  idle  man's  brain  was  not  only 
the  Devil's  shop,  but  his  kingdom  too,  a  model  of,  and  an  appendage 
unto  Hell,  a  place  given  up  to  torment  and  to  mischief." 

"Never,"  said  John  Wesley,  (and  would  that  all  he  said  had 
been  as  sound!)  "Never  be  unemployed:  never  be  triflingly  em- 
ployed ;  never  while  away  time." 
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sheet  of  note  paper,  he  exclaimed — "My  dear,  I 
beg  pardon  for  my  curiosity, — are  you  sending  Mrs. 
Becket  an  autobiography,  or  a  dissertation  on  the 
symbolism  of  Gothic  Churches,  which  I  see  has  oc- 
cupied your  thoughts  of  late  ?" 

"  No  indeed,  Papa,  neither  of  them.  I  have  too 
much  anxiety,"  added  she  laughing,  "  on  account  of 
the  remainder  of  the  green- gages :  but  Mrs.  Becket 
has  asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  Mr.  Swamp's  grand 
Meeting  on  Monday  week,  and  so  I  thought  it  right 
to  tell  her  the  grounds  on  which  I  disapprove  the 
Bible  Society." 

"I  think,  Mary,  that  you  had  much  better  not, — 
I  mean  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  that  it  does  not 
seem  your  place,  to  do  so.  Remember  Mrs.  Beck- 
et's  age." 

Mary  looked  rather  disappointed.  "  I  have  just 
finished  my  note,"  she  said,  "  and  if  I  am  to  write 
another . . . . " 

"Oh  never  mind  the  green-gages,"  said  the  War- 
den laughing;  "write  a  short,  civil  note,  declining 
of  course, — there  can  be  no  question  about  that,  but 
say  nothing  about  your  own  reasons ;  just  say,  that 
I  have  objections  to  the  Bible  Society;  and  that  you 
follow  my  guidance  in  such  matters.  There,  take  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper,  and  finish  it  '  off  hand ;'  for  I 
have  something  else  to  say  to  you.'' 
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The  new  note  was  accordingly  written  and  dis- 
patched, but  there  was  a  gentle  sigh  as  Mary  looked 
at  the  rejected  epistle,  and  when  she  proceeded  to  tear 
it  up,  and  throw  the  fragments  into  the  basket  under 
the  table,  she  did  so  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if 
each  separate  laceration  had  inflicted  corporal  suffer- 
ing on  the  innocent  paper. 

"Ah!  what  a  sigh  was  there,  Mary!"  exclaimed 
her  father  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  banter ;  "I 
am  sure  that  note  must  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence  :  but  why  did  you  destroy  it  ?  you  should 
have  reserved  it  for  future  publication ;  unless,  indeed, 
like  the  Sibyl  you  intend  to  make  what  you  destroy, 
enhance  the  value  of  what  you  keep." 

"  Ah,  when  you  begin  to  speak  in  that  tone,  papa, 
I  know  I  have  done  or  said  something  silly ;  but  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  Mrs.  Becket  is  such  a  sim- 
ple-minded old  lady  that  she  is  likely  to  be  misled, 
and  should  be  put  on  her  guard." 

"  Which  office,  most  sage  Mentor,  you  thought 
yourself  by  years  and  experience,  best  calculated  to 
undertake  ? — Yet  Mrs.  Becket  has  seen  some  three- 
score summers, — her  son,  who  is  in  Holy  Orders,  is 
not  an  unfit  person  to  advise  her  in  religious  difficul- 
ties,— and  I  am  myself  somewhat  grizzled  for  a  no- 
vice in  the  controversy." 

"  But  Mrs.  Becket  is  just  one  of  the  old  School, 
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who  thinks  everything  must  be  good,  which  she  is 
told  is  good, — no  matter  who  the  teller  may  be ; — 
and  then  her  son  is  at  Oxford  you  know ;  and  as  for 
you,  papa,  I  am  sure  you  would  never  have  opened 
your  lips  against  any  of  Mr.  Swamp's  Meetings  unless 
you  were  asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject." 

"  I  believe  not,  Mary :  but  if  so,  why  should  you 
interfere?" 

"  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did,  or  at  least  that  I  in- 
tended to  have  done  so.  It  was  presumptuous.  But 
Mrs.  Becket  is  such  a  thoroughly  practical  Christian, — 
so  free  from  party  motives,  and  altogether  so  guileless, 
that  I  wanted  to  save  her,  at  her  first  coming  among 
us,  from  compromising  herself,  and  getting  into  the 
taste  for  religious  excitement,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  unreal  ways  of  speaking  and  acting  which  it  pro- 
duces." 

"  But  for  ought  you  can  tell  she  may  attend  these 
meetings  as  a  matter  of  principle, — like  many  other 
excellent  persons,  whom  I  cordially  respect  while  I 
differ  from  them." 

"  No,  papa,  I  was  sure  about  that,  for  she  told  me 
the  other  night  that  she  had  never  attended  any  pub- 
lic meetings,  till  she  went  to  two  or  three,  at  a  friend's 
request,  just  before  she  left  Brighton.  And  I  gather- 
ed from  what  she  said,  that  she  did  not  much  like  the 
practice." 
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"  Why  not?"  asked  the  Warden. 

"  It  did  not  seem  to  suit  her  quiet  ways  of  doing 
good.  There  was  too  much  '  talk,' — too  much  *  spiri- 
tual clack] — to  use  an  expression  of  South's.  And 
she  is  one  who  professes  so  little,  and  does  so  much, 
that  the  opposite  and  more  popular  course  is  not 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  her.  Oh  how  unreal  the 
Evangelical  party  are !" 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  their  system,  not  of  themselves, 
who  as  a  body,  are  as  earnest-minded  as  they  are 
zealous,  though,  of  course,  as  must  be  the  case  with 
all  parties,  they  have  adherents  whose  lips  are  more 
affected  by  the  system  than  their  hearts." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  papa,  as  if  the  unreality  of  their 
system  shewed  itself  in  some  form,  or  other,  in  every 
one  who  adopts  their  views." 

"  Mary,  you  form  your  opinions  too  hastily.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  altogether  disagree  with  you :  but 
such  sweeping  conclusions  as  you  sometimes  allow 
yourself  to  make  are  exceedingly  bad  for  your  own 
mind.  You  run  the  risk  of  becoming  prejudiced  and 
uncharitable.  Now  tell  me  what  you  mean,  when 
you  describe  the  system  of  modern  popular  religion 
as  unreal." 

"  Of  course,  papa,  I  never  meant  to  assert  that 
there  are  not  many  excellent  persons  who  have  been 
formed  to  holiness  under  this  system,  or  rather  in 
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spite  of  it :  but,  what  I  mean  is,  that  Evangelicalism 
begins  and  ends  in  words  and  theory  rather  than  in 
action ;  that  its  adherents  persuade  themselves  that 
vital  religion  is  more  a  matter  of  inward  feeling  than 
of  active  energy ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal,  while 
they  are  only  talking  a  great  deal." 

"  Well,  Mary,  this  is  your  general  charge :  but 
now  you  must  prove  your  point  by  entering  into  de- 
tails." 

"  I  am  ready  to  do  so.  I  should  say,  then,  that 
it  is  very  unreal  to  talk  of  '  giving  up  the  world,' — 
meaning  thereby  '  going  out '  in  London  to  Balls,  and 
Operas,  and  so  forth,  while  all  the  time  they  are  in- 
dulging in  the  dissipation  of  a  world  of  their  own, 
which  happens  to  suit  their  taste  better  than  that  of 
Fashionable  life, — Missionary  and  Bible  Meetings, 
speeches  at  Exeter  Hall,  Charity  Bazaars,  religious 
Raffles,  large  parties,  and  '  carpet  dances '  at  which 
there  is  nothing  but  so  called  Pious  society, — but 
where  nevertheless  there  is  not  a  little  scandal  and 
censoriousness,  and  more  romping  and  flirting,  than 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  world  which 
is  not  religious/' 

"  What  right  have  you  to  say  this,  Mary?"  asked 
the  Warden. 

"Oh!    Jane  Pechell  has   told  me  so   hundreds 
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of  times  :  you  know  she  lived  a  great  deal  with  the 
Topladys  at  Clapham,  and  she  has  described  to  me 
such  scenes  of  noise  and  bad  behaviour  between 
silly  giggling  girls  and  under-bred  young  men ; — on 
one  occasion  particularly,  when  Lieutenant  Watkin- 
son. ..." 

"  You  may  spare  the  repetition,  Mary,  for  I  re- 
member that  I  heard  the  story  you  are  alluding  to, 
and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that,  though  I  don't  know 
much  about  Almacks,  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  thing 
could  hardly  have  happened  there.  But  this  is  only 
a  single  point,  you  must  further  substantiate  your 
charge." 

"  I  would  point,  then,"  said  Mary,  "  to  their  de- 
fective system  of  charity, — penny  subscriptions,  Mis- 
sionary-boxes, and  such  like  trumpery,  on  drawing- 
room  tables  to  catch  donations  too  trivial  to  be  given 
to  any  other  purpose, — the  promises  of  personal  ad- 
vantage,— the  '  quid  pro  quo '  which  is  continually 
held  out  to  donors, — the  pandering  to  personal  vanity 
by  printed  subscription  lists,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  all  calls  for  great  sacrifices  and  self-denials.  I  do 
not  mean  that  many  of  the  Evangelical  party  are  not 
liberal  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  beyond 
them :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  their 
system  is  to  allow  men  to  be  satisfied  with  themselves 
when  they  are  doing  far  less  than  they  ought  to  do, 
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and  giving  to  God  of  that  which  costs  them  nothing, 
and  that  therefore  its  tendency,  as  I  have  said,  is  to 
make  them  so  far  unreal." 

"  Are  there  any  other  points  in  which  you  have 
observed  this  tendency,  Mary  ?" 

"Indeed,  papa,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  yes:  for  I 
should  go  to  far  higher  and  more  important  matters, 
and  should  say  that  their  whole  theological  system 
affords  encouragement  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
content  themselves  with  a  low  standard  of  holiness, 
to  do  so.  Multitudes,  no  doubt,  have  lived  under  it 
to  a  better  purpose,  but  I  do  not  see  where  it  warns 
those  of  their  danger  who  look  on  themselves  as  safe 
upon  no  surer  grounds  than  fluent  tongues  and  ex- 
cited feelings." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  see  you  have  reflected  carefully 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  has  not  been  hastily  formed  upon  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  I  believe  your  views  to  be  correct, — 
that  is  to  say,  I  believe  the  tendency  of  Low  Church- 
principles  is  to  make  men  unpractical  and  unreal,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  High  Church-principles  is  to 
make  them  the  reverse.  But,  of  course,  there  are 
multitudes  of  Low  Churchmen,  who  are  leading  most 
holy  lives  in  spite  of  their  system,  and  I  fear  there 
are  not  a  few  who  profess  High  Church-principles, 
who  begin  and  end  in  profession.  But  then,  in  the 
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former  case,  the  demerit  is  in  the  system,  not  in  the 
individual :  in  the  latter,  it  is  in  the  individual,  and 
not  in  his  system." 

"  I  am  sorry,  papa,  to  hear  you  speak  as  though 
you  thought  that  many  who  agree  with  us  are  lead- 
ing unreal  and  unpractical  lives.  Of  course,  to  a 
certain  degree  we  must  all  be  open  to  the  charge, — 
none  of  us  live  up  to  what  we  profess.  And  again, 
among  those  who  take  opposite  sides  of  any  question, 
there  must  be  some  who  content  themselves  with 
talking  about  it.  But  do  you  really  apprehend  that 
many  of  those  who  admit  the  truth  of  Church-princi- 
ples in  theory,  will  be  at  no  pains  to  realize  them  in 
daily  practice  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  my  dear  child,  and  that  it  will  be 
especially  the  case  with  those  who  have  never  known 
or  thought  much  about  them  till  the  commencement 
of  the  recent  movement  in  their  favour.  To  you,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  them,  they  present  no  novelty, 
but  even  in  your  own  case,  I  see  many  things  which 
make  me  feel  that  you  cannot  be  too  much  on  your 
guard,  lest  you  allow  imagination  to  usurp  the  place 
of  reality." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  in  what  respect,  papa." 
"  Chiefly  in  this,  you  allow  yourself  to  find  plea- 
sure in  excitement.    Instead  of  going  on  quietly  from 
day  to  day,  and  ivhotty  giving  up  your  mind  to  the 
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quiet  discharge  of  duties,  to  self-discipline,  and  care- 
ful study,  you  cannot  help  dabbling  with  the  existing 
controversies,  and  thus  you  insensibly  become  more 
of  a  partisan  than  you  are  aware  of,  and  so  you  speak, 
and  sometimes  act  in  a  way  which  you  would  not  do, 
if  you  were  less  under  the  influence  of  the  reigning 
excitement :  your  note  to  Mrs.  Becket  is  a  case  in 
point." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible,  papa,  to  avoid  taking  an 
interest  in  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  move- 
ment that  has  agitated  Christendom  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  even  say  it 
is  desirable.  I  think  it  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
But  what  I  consider  both  possible  and  desirable  is 
that  you  should  avoid  taking  that  one-sided  view  of 
things  which  those  who  live  in  a  controversy  are  sure 
to  take,  and  which  almost  as  surely  leads  into  ex- 
tremes :  and,  of  those  who  take  extreme  views,  the 
majority  are  generally  found  to  be  anything  rather 
than  practical." 

"  Then,  papa,  you  must  look  with  great  anxiety 
at  the  present  state  of  religious  feeling  in  the  rising 
generation  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  answered  the  Warden ;  "  who 
does  not  ?  Everybody  who  takes  the  least  interest  in 
religious  matters  identifies  himself  with  one  side  or 
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other,  and  with  a  zeal,  which  often  appears  to  be 
in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  capacity  of  judging. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  case  with  the  score  or  two  of 
lank  under-graduates  at  Oxford,  who  give  their 
friends  so  much  anxiety  at  College,  and  come  home 
full  of  crude  crotchets  of  nonsense,  which  they  call 
Catholicism,  but  which,  for  aught  I  can  see,  is  as  like 
Popery  as  one  thing  can  be  to  another.  And  yet,  after 
all,  these  youths  who  frighten  their  maiden  aunts 
with  paradoxes,  and  pass  for  heresiarchs  with  the 
Evangelical  Curate,  and  (what,  of  course,  to  speak 
seriously,  is  far,  far  worse,)  who  are  guilty  of  unset- 
tling the  minds  of  their  contemporaries,  or  the  younger 
members  of  their  families,  for  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  shewing  off  their  own  (supposed)  cleverness, 
— these,  I  say,  are  about  the  most  unreal,  unpracti- 
cal persons  that  can  be  met  with.  They  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  the  true  character  of  Popery,  or  the 
temper  of  their  own  minds.  The  ambition,  or  rather 
the  vanity  of  each  is  to  be  thought  a  leading  man  (I 
had  better  have  said  boy)  in  some  silly  little  coterie 
of  would-be  Theologians  of  two  and  twenty.  In  such 
company  their  chances  of  pre-eminence  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  absurdity.  Accord- 
ingly, it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  learn  what 
extreme  opinions  are,  in  order  to  assert  them.  Hence 
they  get  a  smattering  of  the  controversy  into  their 
N  2 
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heads,  but  their  hearts  are  where  they  were.  Obedi- 
ence, self- discipline,  self-denial,  soberness,  and  the 
practical  parts  of  the  system  have  no  charms  for  them, 
I  promise  you." 

"  You  speak  severely,  papa." 

"  Do  I  speak  without  having  had  opportunities  of 
judging  ?  No,  Mary,  you  know  that  I  do  not.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  say,  that  there  is  not  abundant  reason 
to  hope  that  the  mass  of  those  who  are  training  at 
Oxford,  will  not  be  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  their 
generation.  Nor  again,  considering  what  the  amount 
of  religious  education  is,  with  which  boys  go  up  to 
College,  would  I  say  that  allowance  is  not  to  be  made, 
and  pity  shewn  towards  the  vain  blockheads  of  whom 
I  am  speaking.  They  often  commence  their  Univer- 
sity career  hardly  able  to  say  their  Catechism,  and  of 
course  not  able  to  understand  it.  Well,  they  find 
those  around  them,  seniors  and  juniors,  talking  about 
existing  controversies,  and  so  they  feel  they  are  bound 
to  talk  too.  If  they  happen  to  be  very  vain  and 
very  weak,  they  are  probably  as  I  have  said,  very 
ambitious  of  notoriety  likewise,  and  they  find  a  royal 
road  to  this  in  the  adoption  of  some  practice  which, 
from  its  singularity,  will  direct  all  eyes  towards  them. 
They  will  wear  a  crucifix,  or  prefix  a  cross  to  their 
signatures,  or  make  bowings  and  crossings,  in  order 
to  attract  observation,  or  when  they  ought  to  be  read- 
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ing  for  their  'little-go,'  and  learning  diligently  to 
decline  TUTTTW,  their  admiring  friends  will  find  them 
deep  in  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Ribadineyra's  Flos  Sanc- 
torum. Then,  when  the  long  vacation  comes,  they 
will  be  altogether  missing  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  the 
time  their  distracted  parents  have  advertised  for  them 
in  the  Times,  and  three  county  papers,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  have  been  ruralizing  with  Dr.  Wise- 
man at  Oscott, — and  so,  in  due  course,  they  return 
home  with  a  Reliquary,  and  the  last  number  of  the 
Dublin  Review  in  their  portmanteau,  and  an  un- 
bounded idea  of  their  own  importance.  Is  the  reli- 
gion of  such  persons  real?  Are  they  dutiful  to 
parents  ?  humble-minded  ?  lowly  ?  self-denying  ?  diffi- 
dent ?  Have  they  one  of  the  requisites  for  a  great  and 
good  man  ?  I  trow  not." 

"  I  hope,  papa,  there  are  not  many  such,"  said 
Mary. 

"  I  trust  not,"  answered  her  father,  "  for  though 
they  may  easily  injure,  they  can  never  benefit  any 
cause.  They  must  be  a  burden  and  disgrace  to 
whomsoever  they  permanently  attach  themselves, 
whether  to  Rome  or  England.  But  these  are  ex- 
treme cases.  Nevertheless  I  have  seen  the  same 
spirit  develope  itself  among  some  of  maturer  years, 
and  better  judgment  than  these  silly  coxcombs.  I 
have  heard  persons  argue  volubly,  and  conclusively 
in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  the  Daily  Service  who 
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nevertheless  have  utterly  and  habitually  absented 
themselves  from  daily  family  Prayer.  I  have  known 
others  speak  of  Fasting  as  though  they  were  profound 
admirers  of  asceticism,  and  yet  when  Lent  has  come 
round,  they  have  fed  themselves  as  fully  and  luxuri- 
ously as  their  neighbours ;  for  I  suppose  that  a  man 
may  be  as  great  a  glutton  on  farinaceous  as  on  animal 

food.    Others,  I  have  seen  who, but  it  is  needless 

to  multiply  instances ;  you  know  what  I  mean,  and 
may  apply  it  to  your  own  case  whereinsoever  your 
conscience  hints  to  you  that  you  have  a  weak  point. 
Strive  to  be  real,  strive  to  be  practical.  Say  less 
than  you  think,  do  more  than  you  say,  and  then 
there  will  be  little  danger  that  you  should  bring  dis- 
credit on  your  principles."* 

"  Thank  you,  my  dearest  father,"  exclaimed  Mary 

*  The  Authors  of  the  Plain  Sermons  by  writers  of  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times  have,  in  their  preface  to  that  work,  spoken  wisely  and 
anxiously  with  respect  to  the  tempers  and  dispositions  censured  above. 
"  If,"  say  they,  "  these  principles  "  (those,  namely,  of  the  Tracts) 
"  developed  and  embodied,  do  in  fact  constitute  that  very  Church 
system,  which  is  the  channel,  as  we  suppose,  of  our  highest  privileges 
and  blessings,  it  necessarily  follows  that  any  want  of  seriousness  iu 
the  reception  of  them  must  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  careless 
treatment  of  things  sacred,  and  as  such  attended  with  proportionate 
danger.  That  subjects  of  high  and  awful  character  cannot  be  lightly 
approached  with  impunity,  is  a  truth  we  learn  not  only  from  reason 
and  experience,  but  also  from  the  whole  tone  and  tenour  of  God's 
Holy  Word. 

If,  therefore,  as  time  goes  on,  there  shall  be  found  persons,  who, 
admiring  the  innate  beauty  and  maj  esty  of  the  fuller  system  of  Primi- 
tive Christianity,  and  seeing  the  transcendent  strength  of  its  principles 
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with  affectionate  tenderness,  "  I  am  sure  while  I  have 
you  to  advise  me,  I  shall  not  go  wrong,  and  I  only 
hope  you  will  find  me  more  docile  and  obedient 
daily." 

"  Why  you  are  pretty  well  for  that,  as  times  go," 
said  her  father  fondly  patting  her  cheek.  "  But  you 
have  altogether  forgotten  what  I  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  discussion,  namely,  that  I  had 
something  to  tell  you." 

"  Pleasant  or  not  pleasant  ?"  asked  Mary.  "  Oh ! 
but  I  need  not  ask.  I  see  it  is  good  news." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  possibly  take  upon  myself  to 
say  whether  you  will  consider  it  good  news.  You 
so  often  expatiate  on  the  delights  of  solitude,  that 
you  may  not  like  to  have  our  tete  a  tete  broken  in 
upon.  However,  here  is  my  intelligence, — Beatrice 
and  Henry  Flemyng  will  be  at  Beaulieu  on  Saturday." 

Mary's  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure.  "  Dear,  dear 
Beatrice,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
her,  and  Henry.  ..." 

But  at  the  last  word  Miss  Clinton  very  abruptly 
stopped  short. 

Now  if  this  book  were  a  novel,  here  would  be  the 

shall  become  loud  and  voluble  advocates  in  their  behalf,  speaking  the 
more  freely  because  they  do  not  feel  them  deeply  as  founded  in  divine 
and  eternal  truth ;  of  such  persons  it  is  our  duty  to  declare  plainly,  that 
as  we  should  contemplate  their  condition  with  much  serious  misgiv- 
ings, so  would  they  be  the  last  persons  from  whom  we  shoald  seek 
support." 
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proper  place  for  the  writer  to  become  confidential, 
and  to  intimate  to  the  gentle  reader  that  Henry  Fle- 
myng  was  at  this  time  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Mary  Clinton,  and  that  he  was  fully  intending  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  offer  her  his  hand  and  heart, 
and  all  other  things  which  on  such  occasions  are 
offered ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  told  in  a  very 
interesting  sort  of  way  that  Mary  had  no  dislike  to 
Henry — (as  indeed  why  should  she,  when  she  had 
known  him  all  his  life,  and  fully  appreciated  his  many 
excellencies)  though  of  course  she  had  no  more  love 
for  him  than  a  well-principled  maiden  can  ever  allow 
herself  to  have  for  a  man  who  has  not  told  her  the 
state  of  his  affections :  but  this  book  is  not  a  novel, 
and  the  writer  (being  a  confirmed  bachelor)  would 
not  write  an  episode  on  Love-making  for  any  consi- 
deration ;  and,  therefore,  this  whole  part  of  the  sub- 
ject must  be  left  to  the  reader's  discretion  and  ima- 
gination. 

These  facts  only  may  be  mentioned,  that  on 
Mary's  terminating  her  sentence  so  abruptly,  her 
father  never  asked  her  to  finish  it ;  and  that  on  his 
looking  up,  and  seeing  a  deep  blush  mantle  on  her 
cheek,  he  neither  attributed  the  increase  of  colour  to 
his  own  recent  operation  of  patting,  nor  to  any  optical 
deception  arising  from  a  reflection  of  the  rose-colour- 
ed lining  of  the  window  curtain,  near  which  they 
stood. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ft  Seasonable  1|tnt. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 

rShe  was  bleeding  deathfully  ; 
She  warn'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 
O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully ! 


He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 
Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 

He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speed — 
Hunters  watch  so  narrowly." 


W.  SCOTT. 


IT  has  been  seen  that  Susan  Allen  was  not  likely  to 
enter  upon  her  new  situation  under  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  certainly  nothing  could  be  less  en- 
couraging, so  far  as  her  fellow-servants  were  con- 
cerned, than  her  reception  at  Fairfield  Court.  Mrs. 
Carraway  rated  her  soundly  for  every  thing  she  had 
done,  or  left  undone  :  Mr.  Abraham  Goodman  talked 
continually  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  everything 
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under  lock  and  key  while  the  family  was  contaminated 
with  the  presence  of  paupers,  and  rarely  sat  down  to 
his  meals  without  descanting  on  the  cruelty  of  putting 
"some  people"  in  the  way  of  temptation,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  resist  it.  Miss  Cordelia,  the 
housemaid,  being  naturally  indolent,  and  disinclined 
to  the  exertions  of  repartee,  was  not  so  sharp  on 
Susan  as  the  others,  but  contented  herself  with  making 
her  do  the  larger  portion  of  the  housemaid's  work,  in 
addition  to  that  which  properly  belonged  to  the  poor 
girl. 

But  after  all,  the  tyranny  of  the  Fairneld  domes- 
tics,— disgraceful  as  it  was  to  themselves, — was  a 
very  tolerable  burden  compared  with  what  Susan  had 
submitted  to  previously.  Hard  work  she  did  not 
mind,  and  she  hoped  that  the  hard  words  would  be 
laid  aside  when  it  was  seen  that  she  did  not  deserve 
-them.  However,  week  after  week  passed  away, 
without  things  growing  any  better,  and  by  degrees 
Susan's  spirits  drooped,  and  she  began  to  wish  her- 
self back  again  at  Mrs.  Hulks'  farm,  or  even  in  some 
humbler  service,  where  she  could  earn  her  bread  with- 
out being  subjected  to  unjust  insinuations,  and  having 
her  honesty  suspected.  The  only  person  who  was 
kind  to  her  was  Mrs.  Becket,  but  this,  of  course, 
did  her  more  harm  than  good ;  it  made  her  fellow- 
servants  more  than  ever  prejudiced  against  her,  and 
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in  addition  to  their  other  ill-natured  remarks  they 
accused  her  of  slyness,  of  servility,  of  endeavouring  to 
worm  herself  into  her  mistress's  favour,  and  so  forth. 

While  things  were  in  this  position,  it  happened  to . 
come  into  Mrs.  Carraway' s  head  that  a  certain  flower- 
border  in  front  of  her  room- window  wanted  weeding, 
and  so  Susan  was  sent  to  the  man  who  worked  in  the 
garden  to  desire  him  to  weed  it.  Jackson  was  very 
sorry,  but  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  in  front  of 
the  house,  that  he  could  not  put  the  back-premises 
in  order  for  several  days  to  come.  Mrs.  Carraway 
was  wroth,  but  as  the  labourer  was  not  at  hand,  she 
contented  herself  with  scolding  Susan.  Susan  an- 
swered meekly  that  she  had  nearly  done  her  work, 
and  that  if  the  housekeeper  had  no  objection,  she 
should  be  happy  to  weed  the  border.  Mrs.  Carraway 
was  mollified,  and  Susan  commenced  her  labours. 

A  good-humoured  disposition,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  what  is  right,  will  make  even 
weeding  in  a  broiling  sun  pleasant,  and  the  servant  of 
all-work  found  this  little  change  in  her  usual  occupa- 
tions so  agreeable,  that  in  a  short  time  she  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  eradicating  daisies  and  dandelion-roots. 

The  border  at  which  she  was  working  was  almost 

as  near  the  pantry,  as  it  was  to  the  housekeeper's 

room,  but  a  tall  cluster  of  rhododendrons,  which  rose 

in  the  centre  of  the  flower-plot,  together  with  the 

o 
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fact  that  the  sun  was  shining  full  into  the  pantry- 
window,  made  it  next  to  impossible  that  any  one  in 
the  pantry  should  be  able  to  see  a  person  occupied  as 
Susan  was,  on  the  other  side  of  the  rhododendrons, 
though  from  her  position  she  commanded  a  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  pantry. 

She  had  been  at  her  work  some  time,  when  her 
attention,  which  had  scarcely  been  roused  by  hearing 
the  pantry  window  open  a  few  minutes  before,  was 
fixed  by  Mr.  Goodman  beginning  to  sing  a  Psalm- 
tune.  The  man  had  a  good  voice,  and  sang  well,  so 
Susan  paused  and  looked  up.  What  she  then  saw, 
surprised  her  not  a  little.  The  footman,  after  cau- 
tiously looking  round  him,  proceeded  (singing  all  the 
while)  to  draw  the  screws  by  which  the  lower  parts 
of  the  iron  stanchions  of  the  window  were  fixed. 
For  a  moment  she  thought  that  some  screw  had 
been  loose,  and  that  Abraham  was  fastening  it ;  but  no, 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  his  action ;  screw  after 
screw  was  drawn  ( — there  were  four  stanchions,  and 
three  screws  to  each  stanchion, — )  till  Abraham  had 
transferred  eleven  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the 
bars,  though  they  remained  in  their  place,  afforded 
no  longer  any  security  against  a  person  attempting  to 
enter  the  window,  as  Abraham  himself  made  mani- 
fest, by  pushing  three  of  the  four  stanchions  out- 
wards, and  then  drawing  them  back  to  their  places. 
The  fourth  bar  remained  immoveable. 
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Susan  Allen  had  never  liked  the  footman,  for  he 
had  always  been  unkind  to  her,  but  she  had  always 
supposed  him  to  be  a  respectable  servant ;  but  now 
the  real  state  of  the  case  flashed  upon  her  mind,  and 
in  an  instant  many  trivial  circumstances  suggested 
themselves  which  confirmed  it.  She  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  and  was  hesitating  with  herself  what 
she  should  do,  when  a  third  person  appeared  on  the 
scene, — being  no  other  than  Noodle  Nelly. 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  Master  Will !"  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  What,  at  your  old  tricks,  are  you  ?" 

In  an  instant  the  window  was  lowered,  the 
psalmody  ceased,  and  Mr.  Abraham  disappeared :  in 
another,  Nelly  had  passed  on  to  the  back-door  of  the 
mansion,  without  having  perceived  Susan,  and  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  footman.  What  passed 
between  them  Susan  was  too  distant  to  hear,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  speaking  in  a  very  low  tone  of 
voice.  It  was  evident,  however,  from  the  actions  of 
the  speakers,  that  when  the  conversation  began,  Wily 
Will  was  in  no  very  placid  state  of  temper :  never- 
theless by  degrees  he  appeared  to  be  mollified,  and 
had  actually  a  smile  on  his  face,  when  a  carriage  was 
heard  approaching  the  front  of  the  house,  the  door- 
bell rang,  and  the  footman  hurried  off  to  discharge 
his  duties.  Nelly  Noodle  loitered  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  kitchen  till  she  had  got  a  few  scraps 
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and  then  proceeded  to  leave  the  premises.  In  doing 
so,  however,  she  caught  sight  of  Susan, — who  with 
her  head  bent  down,  was  weeding  so  vigorously  as 
apparently  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  any  one  was 
near  her.  The  fact  was,  that  she  was  in  great  hesi- 
tation as  to  how  she  ought  to  act.  She  was  sure  that 
something  wrong  was  going  on,  and  her  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  Nelly's  relations,  added  to  the 
circumstance  she  had  just  witnessed,  seemed  to  give 
her  the  clue  to  it ;  but  she  had  known  Nelly  for  long, 
and  in  spite  of  her  flightiness,  and  vagrant  habits,  she 
could  not  think  that  she  had  so  far  lost  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  as  to  lend  herself  to  a  scheme  for 
plundering  Mrs.  Becket,  who  had  been  a  very  kind 
benefactress  to  the  poor  girl.  And  what  confirmed 
Susan  in  her  opinion  was,  her  having  again  and  again 
observed  that  no  act  of  benevolence  was  ever  thrown 
away  upon  Nelly ;  that  amid  all  her  eccentricities, 
gratitude  was  a  strong  feature  in  her  character,  and 
she  never  failed,  in  her  simple  fashion,  to  repay  so  far 
as  she  could  the  kindness  of  those  who  compassion- 
ated her. 

"  Eh,  dear  !  saw  any  body  the  like  of  this  ?"  cried 
Nelly,  as  she  came  up  to  Susan,  with  a  foolish  giggle, 
— "  Saw  anybody  the  like  of  this  ?  Dainty  Miss 
Susan  that  used  to  go  to  church  so  fine  that  all  we 
poor  girls  were  all  agog  to  look  at  her,  weeding  the 
walks  like  old  Becky  Dodd !  But  for  so  good  as  we 
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are,  I  warrant  we're  proud  enough,  too  proud  to  speak 
to  an  old  acquaintance." 

"No,  indeed  I'm  not,  Nelly,  you  know  that," 
answered  Susan,  with  crimson  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  at  this  unexpected  allusion  to  hap- 
pier days. 

"Well,  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you  Susan,  nor 
laugh  at  you  neither.  I'm  sure  you  never  laughed 
at  me  that  have  more  cause  to  be  laughed  at  than 
you  ever  had ;  no  that  you  didn't ;  but  you  were  al- 
ways kind  to  me,  and  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so,  Susan ; 
but  it's  better  than  the  workhouse  at  any  rate." 

Susan  could  not  answer,  for  she  was  now  sobbing 
in  real  earnest, — why,  she  hardly  knew  herself,  except 
that  her  companion  had  touched  on  a  subject,  which 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  dwell  upon. 

"  Nay,  nay,  lass,"  continued  Nelly, "  you  shouldn't 
take  on  so.  Which  do  you  think  has  most  to  make 
them  sad,  you  or  me  ?  And  yet  I'm  never  down- 
hearted ; — not  that  that's  quite  true  neither,"  added 
the  poor  thing,  "  but  you  see  I  don't  let  a  thoughtless 
word  put  me  about,  and  you  must'na  neither.  You 
used  to  have  your  wits  about  you,  and  I  hope  you 
have  still." — This  last  sentence  was  said  with  a  very 
marked  emphasis,  and  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Never  fear,"  answered  Susan,  "  I  shall  keep 
good  heart." 

o  2 
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"Aye,  but  your  wits,  lassie,  I'm  talking  about 
them.  You've  got  your  bread  to  get  by  them  now, 
you  know,  and  you  should  keep  them  aye  ready  for 
use.  I'm  sure  I  keep  mine  as  bright  as  the  stars  on 
a  frosty  night.  And  your  eyes,  too,  where  do  you 
keep  them  ?  in  your  head  or  in  your  pocket  ?  It's  a 
wicked  world,  lassie ;  and  you'll  never  win  your  way 
through  it,  if  you  do'nt  look  sharp,  and  see  what's 
going  on  around  you,  not  grovelling  that  way,  with 
your  nose  in  the  daisies  and  butter-cups,  but  heeding 
every  thing." 

Susan  looked  up  at  her  companion.  "  Aye,  that's 
the  way,"  continued  Nelly,  fixing  her  eyes  full  in  her 
acquaintance's  face ;  "  and  now,  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  your  eyes  for  this  hour  or  more, — (there's 
more  than  an  hour's  weeding  done  there, — )  have 
you  been  looking  at  the  daisy-roots,  or  glowering 
through  the  bushes  like  a  cat  at  a  blackbird  ? — though 
your  eyes  are'na  so  green  as  Malkin's, — I  will  say 
that  for  them." 

Susan  knew  not  what  to  answer :  it  was  evident 
that  Nelly  suspected  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

"  Or,  may  be,  you've  been  listening  to  the  throstle- 
cock  singing,"  continued  Nelly,  with  a  mischievous 
look,  and  evidently  enjoying  Susan's  distress.  "I 
heard  one  myself  e'en  now.  It  was  singing  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-ninth  Psalm,  Old  Version,  was  it 
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not  ?  But  I  do'nt  like  the  birds  that  sing  such  out- 
of-the-way  melodies.  I  do'nt  think  that  any  good 
comes  of  it.  Do'nt  trust  'em,  Susy  :  do'nt  trust 
'em." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this. 
Susan  rose  from  her  knees  in  a  moment,  and  taking 
hold  of  Nelly's  hand,  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  Oh !  Nelly, 
Nelly,  Nelly,  I'm  sure  there's  something  wrong,  and 
you  know  all  about  it :  do  tell  me,  pray,  pray  do. 
I'll  never  betray  you,  indeed  I  never  will,  if  you'll 
only  give  me  a  hint  of  what  it  is.  I'm  sure  you 
would'nt  see  a  hair  of  this  kind  lady's  head  injured, 
or  any  thing  of  her's  stolen." 

"  Injured !  stolen  !  who  said  anything  about  steal- 
ing ?  I'm  sure  I  didna' ;  I  know  nothing  about  such 
things.  I  was  talking  about  the  thrushes  and  the 
blackbirds,  and  the  sweet-smelling  flowers.  What 
for  should  you  put  bad  thoughts  into  a  poor  half- 
witted body's  head?  Oh,  Miss  Susan  Allen,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you :  you  did'nt  talk  about  such  things 
when  you  used  to  wear  pretty  blue  shoes." 

And  with  these  words  Nelly  the  Noodle  threw  as 
strong  an  expression  of  fatuity  into  her  countenance 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  Susan  saw  that,  for  the 
present,  it  was  hopeless  to  inquire  further  on  the  sub- 
ject which  so  deeply  interested  her,  but  she  thought 
that  perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  lead  her  companion 
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back  to  it,  and  to  acquire  the  wished-for  information : 
but  Nelly  seemed  resolved  to  thwart  her. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Susan  at  last,  when  her  slen- 
der stock  of  artifice  was  exhausted,  "  if  you've  no 
more  to  say  to  me,  Nelly,  I  must  go  on  with  my 
work." 

"  Weed  away,"  answered  Nelly,  "  and  I'll  talk  to 
you." 

"No,  Nelly,  that  wo'nt  do.  If  Mrs.  Carraway 
sees  you  she  wo'nt  be  pleased  with  you,  and  she'll 
scold  me  for  being  idle." 

"  More  likely  to  scold  you  for  spoiling  your  good 
clothes !  What  do  you  think  she'll  say,  if  she  sees 
your  bonnet  lying  on  the  grass  ?"  asked  Nelly  taking 
it  up. 

"  Put  it  down,  Nelly,  that's  a  good  girl :  it  will 
come  to  no  harm  there,  and  I  can't  wear  it  among 
these  bushes.  Oh,  please  Nelly,  do'nt  do  that,"  con- 
tinued the  weeder  as  she  saw  Nelly  proceeding  to 
strip  the  ribbon  off  it.  But  Nelly  had  no  intention 
of  desisting. 

"  Be  quiet,  child,"  she  cried,  "  it's  too  smart  for 
you, — pink  ribbon  with  green  leaves  on  it,  on  a  work- 
house girl's  bonnet,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ! 
No,  my  dear,  we'll  change  ribbons  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake :  here's  mine,"  she  continued,  ripping  off 
her  own,  "  its  Bishop's  purple, — a  graver  colour  you 
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know,  and  fitter  for  a  grave  lady  with  sharp  eyes, 
than  for  me,  who  have  nothing  sharp  about  me. 
And  so  now  you'll  know  me  when  you  see  this  rib- 
bon again,  and  I'll  know  you. — Come,  hands  off; — 
I  intend  to  keep  it,  Miss  Susan.  Dear  me,  wo'nt  the 
folks  stare  at  me  ?  How  fine  I  shall  be  !  pink  and 
green,  how  genteel! — How  do  you  like  me  in  it? 
There,  there,  that's  better  is'nt  it  ?  You  should  keep 
your  side  hair  back,  Susan,  see,  as  I  do,  and  then  no- 
body will  suspect  you  of  having  whiskers, — whiskers 
do'nt  look  well  under  a  bonnet,  remember  that,  Su- 
san :  and  mind  what  I've  told  you,  and  do'nt  you 
listen  too  much  to  the  throstle  cocks,  and. ..." 

Here  Nelly  stopped  abruptly,  for  in  her  eager- 
ness she  had  not  been  aware  that  a  third  person  was 
approaching  them,  till  he  was  close  beside  them. 
The  person  was  Mr.  Livingstone. 

"  So  !"  cried  he,  addressing  himself  to  Susan, 
"  You  are  a  very  respectable  sort  of  a  person  for  a 
heroine,  are  you  not  ?  Too  fine  a  lady  to  stay  in  the 
Workhouse,  eh  ?  and  here  are  you  with  your  bonnet 
off,  at  high  romps  with  this  idle  vagabond !  I  should 
have  thought  that  after  you  had  wormed  yourself  into 
a  good  place  with  your  artful  tricks,  you  would  at 
least  have  had  the  decency  to  have  kept  out  of  such 
company  as  I  see  you  in  ?" 

Susan  was  too  much  startled  and  confounded  to 
make  a  reply.  Nelly,  on  the  contrary,  recovered  her- 
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self  immediately,  and  was  evidently  in  the  highest 
state  of  satisfaction  at  an  interruption  which  was 
likely  to  leave  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
ribbon :  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Livingstone  had  finished, 
she  made  him  a  low  curtesy,  and  with  a  very  demure 
look,  she  exclaimed,  "  Idle  vagabond !  that's  me  I 
presume !  Much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  I'm  sure.  Su- 
san, why  do'nt  you  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
pliments? But  do'nt  trust  him,  lassie,  do'nt  trust 
him.  He's  a  gay  deceiver  like  all  the  rest  of  them ; 
birds  of  a  feather,  you  know !  There's  this  gentle- 
man, and  dismal  Tim  that  was  hanged  last  Candle- 
mas, and  that  frosty-faced  dog  Venham, — between 
them  they'd  turn  all  the  girls'  heads  in  the  county. — 
And  that  reminds  me,  how  is  our  friend  Venham  ? 
Hope  he's  better  for  change  of  air,  poor  dear !" 

And  then  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Nelly 
danced  off,  grinning  and  curtseying,  and  ever  and 
anon  nodding  to  Susan,  and  pointing  to  the  purloined 
bonnet- strings. 

Of  course  the  result  of  this  speech  was  only  to 
throw  Mr.  Livingstone  into  a  boiling  rage,  which  he 
vented  upon  Susan,  of  whom  he  promised  to  com- 
plain to  her  mistress,  and  towards  whom  he  exhibited 
feelings  of  malevolence  which  would  seem  unnatural, 
if  experience  had  not  so  often  shewn  that  they  who 
are  conscious  of  having  committed  an  injury,  are  far 
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more  inveterate  in  their  dislike,  than  the  person  on 
whom  it  has  been  committed. 


While  these  circumstances  were  taking  place  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Becket  was  walking  in 
her  garden  in  front  of  it,  with  the  Warden  and  his 
daughter, — the  guests  whose  arrival  has  been  already 
alluded  to. 

"  This  is  really  very  amiable  of  you,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  old  lady  to  Miss  Clinton, — "  I  was  long- 
ing to  see  you  and  ask  the  Warden's  opinion,  for 
your  note  has  given  me  a  suspicion  that  I  have  rather 
committed  myself;  I  always  wish  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  though  I  own  I  think  an  old  woman,  like  me,  can 
neither  be  useful  nor  ornamental  at  a  Public  Meeting, 
still  I  did  not  like  to  say  no,  when  I  got  such  a  pres- 
sing invitation  as  this."  And  thereupon  Mrs.  Becket 
produced  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
script  : — 

"  Berkingholt  Parsonage, 

Friday  Morning. 
My  dear  Christian  Friend, 

Understanding  from  our  mutual  acquaintance, 
Tryphena  Doddridge — (would  that  there  were  many 
such  labourers  in  the  work !)  that  you  are  one  of  the 
T.  P.,  I  have  no  scruple  in  requesting  you  to  join  the 
Berkingholt  Ladies'  Association  of  the  Clackington 
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Branch,  of  the shire  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  in 

our  Parish  Church,  at  Seven  o' Clock  in  the  evening 
of  Monday  week, — feeling  sure  that  you  will  duly 
value  the  blessed  Gospel-privilege  of  joining  heart 
and  hand  with  our  dear  and  precious  band  of  T.  P. 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  will  gladly  welcome  you  as 
a  member,  and  hold  out  to  you  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship. 

I  cannot  but  feel  it  a  providential  circumstance 
that  the  first  of,  I  trust,  many  similar  Meetings  at 
which  you  will  be  present,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  pecu- 
liar interest  and  sweetness,  as  we  have  (with  diffi- 
culty,— for  he  is  torn  in  pieces  by  such  blessed  calls) 
secured  the  attendance  of  the  Rev.  Rory  O'Flannigan, 
of  Liverpool,  and  we  have  hopes  of  other  jewels. 
With  Mr.  Swamp's  kind  regards, 
Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  Your's, 

In  the  bonds  of  sisterly  sincerity, 

Selina  Swamp." 

"  May  I  show  this  to  papa  ?"  asked  Miss  Clinton, 
while  sundry  twitchings  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
betrayed  the  effort  which  it  cost  her  to  repress  a 
laugh.  The  request  was  of  course  conceded,  but  the 
Warden,  as  it  seemed,  had  less  control  over  the  mus- 
cles of  his  countenance  than  his  daughter  had,  for 
his  laugh  was  loud  and  long. 
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"  Now,  perhaps  you  think  me,  very  savage,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  for  treating  this  good  lady's  letter  so 
uncourteously.  Believe  me,  however,  I  am  not  laugh- 
ing at  the  object  but  at  herself.  Upon  the  best 
reflection  I  can  give  the  subject,  I  feel  that  the  Bible 
Society  is  so  objectionable  in  its  constitution,  that  I 
can  never  belong  to  it,  or  sanction  it.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  have  any  business  to  connect  myself  with 
Schismatics  of  every  grade  and  denomination:  for 
this,  and  divers  other  reasons,  I  utterly  decline  all 
connection  with  the  Institution.  I  may  be  right,  or 
I  may  be  wrong :  but  I  can  still  respect  the  motives 
of  those  who  conscientiously  support  it :  my  laughter 
was  not  directed  at  them,  but  at  the  intolerable  affec- 
tation of  Mrs.  Swamp's  style  of  writing.  Why  can't 
she  express  herself  like  other  people  ?  Where  is  the 
piety  of  cant  phraseology  ?  And  what  can  she  mean 
by  '  T.  P.  ?'  You,  Mrs.  Becket  are  '  one  of  the  T. 
P.'  and  you  are  to  meet  a  '  band  of  the  T.  P.'  Who, 
what  are  they?'' 

"  Indeed,  Dr.  Clinton,  I  can't  tell  you.  It  has 
been  quite  a  puzzle  to  me,  ever  since  I  got  the  letter. 
T.  P.  used  to  stand  for  Two-penny  Post,  but  that 
seems  inapplicable.  Do  you  think  it  can  be  Tire- 
some People,  or  Tremendously  Prosy  ?  I  am  sure," 
continued  the  simple  old  woman,  "  if  they  put  me  in 
that  class,  they  are  not  far  wrong." 
p 
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"Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Madam,"  answered 
the  Warden  laughing,  "  they  will  not  put  themselves 
in  such  a  class,  and  as,  on  this  occasion,  they  would 
identify  you  with  themselves,  you  are  pretty  safe. 
But  I  confess  these  mysterious  capitals  puzzle  me. 
The  old  « Cabal'  of  Charles  the  Second's  day, — Clif- 
ford, Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauder- 
dale, — is  nothing  to  it.  I  never  could  answer  a  riddle, 
or  expound  a  conundrum  in  my  life.  The  only 
thing  I  can  think  of  is  that  it  may  be  an  abbreviation 
of  S.  T.  P. — the  Latin  initials  answering  to  D.  D. — 
but  though  these  good  folks  fancy  themselves,  no 
doubtr  very  fair  Theological  Professors,  I  can  hardly 
suppose  they  would  so  designate  themselves.  Be- 
sides, my  solution  is  very  far  fetched.  Come,  Mary, 
can't  you  help  us  ?" 

Mary  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  now  an- 
swered, "  I  am  afraid,  papa,  I  can.  I  have  heard  of 
these  letters  before.  Jane  Pechell  told  me  of  a  set  of 
people  of  whom  I  know  Mrs.  Doddridge  is  one,  who, 
both  in  addressing  each  other,  and  in  signing  their 
own  names,  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  the  initials 
T.  P.,  which,  in  this  case,  stand  for  TRULY  Pious." 

"Oh!  impossible !"  exclaimed  the  Warden,  deeply 
shocked,  "  I  never  can  believe  that  any  individuals, 
however  silly,  or  self  satisfied,  could  do  such  a  thing 
as  this." 
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"  I  fear  that  you  will  find  that  it  is  the  case,"  re- 
plied Mary.* 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  if  it  be,"  observed  Mrs.  Becket, 
"  the  letters  cannot  apply  to  me.  '  Truly  Pious '  I 
am  not.  I  only  wish  I  were, — though  even  if  I  were, 
to  be  called  so  would  distress  me  exceedingly." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  Madam ;"  answered  the  War- 
den, "  on  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  the  in- 
tensity of  your  distress  would  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  your  piety." 

44  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  inquired  the  old  lady, 
anxiously.  4<  I  am  sure  I  can  never  go  to  the  Meet- 
ing hi  any  comfort  after  this.  I  should  feel  so  like  a 
hypocrite." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  you  need  have  any  scruples 
on  that  score,"  said  Dr.  Clinton ;  "  but  you  have  de- 
finitely accepted  the  invitation  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  like  an  old  goose,  as  I  am,  and  I  have 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  suppose  that  this  is  a  gra» 
tuitous  exaggeration,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit 
on  the  Evangelical  party.  The  fact  is  as  asserted :  a  coterie  of  per- 
sons exists,  or  recently  did  exist,  whose  habit  was  that  described 
above.  The  writer  begs  distinctly  to  state  that  he  is  convinced  that 
the  practice  here  exposed  would  be  as  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  hold,  what  are  called,  Evangelical  opinions,  as 
to  High-Churchmen.  But  this  would  only  be  because  the  Evangelical 
party  has  within  it  a  great  mass  of  moral  and  religious  excellence,  in 
spite  of  its  system.  The  system  itself  goes  directly  to  exalt  individuals 
in  their  own  opinion,  and  to  make  them  exclusive.  The  antagonist 
system  has  a  directly  opposite  tendency. 
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promised  to  bring  all  my  servants  with  me.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  little  recreation  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment for  them.'' 

"  Well,  said  the  Warden,  "  I  do  not  think  the 
case  is  strong  enough  for  you  to  break  off  your  pre- 
sent engagement,  though  I  think  that  you  are  not, 
perhaps,  very  likely  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Do 
you  know  who  are  to  be  the  orators  on  the  occasion  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Becket ;  '*  Mrs.  Swamp 
inclosed  me  a  printed  programme  of  the  proceedings. 
Here  it  is." 

And  thereupon  she  produced  a  handbill, — or 
rather  "  bill  of  performance,"  of  which  the  reader  may 
see  a  fac-simile  on  the  opposite  page. 

Mr.  Swamp  was  very  fond  of  dabbling  with  types, 
and  having  seven  unmarried  daughters,  with  red  hair 
and  a  talent  for  tract- writing,  their  united  lucubra- 
tions afforded  a  very  tolerable  maintenance  to  a  little 
Anabaptist  printer  and  bookseller,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  the  publications  in  question,  had  designated  his 
dilapidated  shop  "the  Berkingholt  press."  Hence 
the  neighbourhood  was  inundated  with  loose  leaves 
of  looser  theology,  on  bad  paper,  and  worse  print. 
Hence  came  little,  dull,  weekly  abstracts,  of  Mr. 
Swamp's  sermons.  Hence  issued  timely  notices  of 
the  various  public  meetings  which  Mr.  Swamp  in- 
flicted on  his  parishioners.  It  happened,  however, 
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that  the  typographer,  who  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  establishment  where  the  play-bills  of  the 
Clackington  Theatre  were  printed,  never  quite  got 
over  his  early  associations,  even  when  he  engaged  in 
graver  pursuits,  and  so  his  habit  was  to  make  the 
names  of  the  expected  speakers  at  the  meetings  hold 
the  same  sort  of  conspicuousness,  which  is  given  to 
favourite  performers  in  dramatic  exhibitions.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  sly  satire  in  this;  but  Jabez 
Scatterlize  was  never  suspected  of  wit,  and  though 
now  and  then  an  orator  gently  murmured  at  seeing 
his  own  name  in  letters  six  inches  high,  the  practice 
was  not  found  to  be  generally  unpopular,  even  when 
variety  of  colour  was  added  to  largeness  of  type. 

"  This  is  certainly  a  curious  document,"  observed 
the  Warden;  "I  wonder  what  old  Latimer  would 
think  of  it,  if  we  could  call  him  back  among  us,  and 
ask  his  opinion.  I  suspect  we  should  have  more  than 
one  quaint  saying  on  the  subject.  And  if,  by  some 
strange  accident,  one  of  these  handbills  should  be 
preserved,  I  marvel  what  kind  of  judgment  some 
good  man  reading  it  three  centuries  hence  would  pass 
upon  it.  Verily,  he  would  think  that  a  Cachexy  of 
Chattering  had  become  epidemic  among  the  Clergy 
of  the  nineteenth  century, — and  he  would  be  a  leni- 
ent man,  and  a  charitable,  if  he  passed  no  severer 
censure !" 

M  2 
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"  I  wonder  what  the  good  Bishop  of  Worcester 
would  think  of  those,"  said  Mary,  "  who,  professing  ] 
to  be  the  most  earnest  of  all  men  in  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Reformers,  nevertheless  turn  God's  Churches 
into  a  sort  of  hustings  for  their  own  glorification,  and 
do  all  that  is  in  their  power  (though  I  do  not  say 
deliberately  and  intentionally)  to  make  them  common 
and  unclean." 

"  I  should  hope,  Mary,  that  cases  are  not  common 
in  which  Churches  are  desecrated  to  such  purposes : 
but  if,  as  you  say,  Bishop  Latimer  would  give  an 
opinion  with  respect  to  those  who,  boasting  them- 
selves to  be  disciples  of  the  Reformers,  have  still 
sanctioned  these  modern  profanations,  he  would  per- 
haps— (even  as  Wesley  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
he  was  no  Wesleyan,  and  Wilkes  is  reputed  to  have 
assured  King  George  IIL  that  he  never  was  a  Wilkes- 
ite) — very  unequivocally  declared  that  there  were 
some  who  '  while  taking  the  names  of  the  Reformers 
in  their  mouths,  neither  preached  their  doctrine,  nor 
imitated  their  practice.' " 

"  I  wonder,  papa,  what  the  Martyr  of  Worcester 
would  say  if  he  was  to  enter  his  own  Cathedral,  (or 
any  one  of  those  in  which  the  practice  is  tolerated) 
in  the  midst  of  a  Music  Meeting." 

"  Do  you  my  love?     I  have  no  wonder  at  all_on 
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the  subject.*  If  he  had  been  one  who,  in  his  own 
day,  looked  on  acts  of  sacrilege  without  indignation, 
or  witnessed  transgressions  without  fear  and  sorrow, 
or  heard  specious  fallacies  alleged  in  excuse  of  evil 
practices,  without  exposing  them,  you  might  wonder. 
But  being  such  an  one  as  he  was,  no,  no !" 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 


•  An  article  appeared  in  the  Times  Newspaper  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn,  on  the  subject  of  these  most  profane  exhibitions,  in 
which  was  the  following  passage  :— 

"The  cup  of  our  indignation  has  been  filled  up  by  the  present 
musical  festival,  as  it  is  called,  held  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  New- 
castle. With  respect  to  the  oranmenting  of  the  church,  we  will  quote 
some  extracts  from  our  report : — 

"  'The  morning  performances,  consisting  of  sacred  music,  took 
place  in  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  which  had  undergone  extensive  altera- 
tions in  the  interior  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose.  The  orchestra 
was  considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  performers, 
and  every  obstruction  was  removed  from  the  aisles,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  uninterrupted  ingress  and  egress  of  the  auditory,  whilst  for  the 
patrons  of  the  festival  a  handsome  and  commodious  gallery  was  erected 
over  the  altar  table,  and  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  which  gave  it  a 
very  elegant  and  COMFORTABLE  appearance.' 

"  And  further  on — 

"  '  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,'  was  given  in  magnificent  style, 
and  there  was  evidently  a  disposition  to  applaud." 

As  no  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment, it  was  probably  but  too  true.  There  is  great  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, in  knowing  that  this  violation  of  sacred  things  had  its  fit  reward. 
The  speculation,  as  a  speculation,  failed ;  and  the  unlucky  amateurs 
of  fiddling  and  profaneness  were  left  chargeable  with  a  debt  of  more 
than  £600. 

When  these  things  cease  to  pay,  there  is  an  end  of  them, 
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by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  being 
still  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  events  which  have  been 
already  recorded,  was  prepared  to  vent  his  spleen  on 
his  almost  too  patient  aunt.  However,  the  presence 
of  the  Warden  and  his  daughter  checked  the  worthy 
gentleman's  amiable  determination  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  disagreeable ;  and  after  contenting  himself 
with  a  full  and  particular  statement  of  Susan's  recent 
delinquencies,  narrated  in  the  manner  which  would 
tell  most  against  her,  with  those  who  hitherto  had 
interested  themselves  about  her,  he  allowed  the  con- 
versation to  become  more  general,  and,  in  due  course 
of  time,  the  limits  of  a  morning  visit  being  arrived  at, 
the  party  broke  up,  and  Mrs.  Becket  entered  her 
pony  carriage,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  after- 
noon's drive,  under  the  auspices  of  the  steady  and 
faithful  Abraham. 

Meanwhile,  Susan  Allen  agitated  by  various  con- 
tending feelings,  was  hesitating  what  she  ought  to 
do.  Had  she  been  in  any  other  position  than  that 
in  which  she  found  herself,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her 
course  of  proceeding  would  have  been  comparatively 
easy.  Had  any  one  servant  in  the  house  been  friendly 
to  her,  she  would  have  opened  her  fears  and  anxie- 
ties, and  got  advice  of  some  kind.  Or  if  she  had  not 
been  accused  of  underhand  tricks  in  trying  to  secure 
her  mistress's  favour,  she  could  have  gone  at  once  to 
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her;  but  she  felt  it  cruel  to  instil  alarm,  which  pos- 
sibly might  be  groundless  after  all,  into  the  old  lady's 
head ;  and  she  was  unwilling  to  make  so  serious  a 
charge  against  a  fellow-servant,  and  especially  against 
one,  who  was  known  to  have  a  personal  dislike  to 
herself.  If  she  had  had  foresight  and  courage  enough 
to  have  stopped  Dr.  Clinton  and  his  daughter,  before 
they  left  the  premises,  and  made  either  of  them  her 
confidant,  Mr.  Goodman's  period  of  service  at  Fair- 
field  Court  would  very  likely  have  been  brought  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  But  Susan  was  undecided  how 
to  act;  nevertheless  her  indecision  on  this  occasion 
procured  her  a  lesson,  which  lasted  her  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

It  was  not  till  the  following  morning  that  she 
made  up  her  mind  what  to  do.  But  she  then  deter- 
mined to  tell  Mrs.  Carraway  what  had  happened. 
Mrs.  Carraway  was  busy  cutting  soap  in  the  store- 
room, was  very  cross  at  being  interrupted,  and  heard 
Susan  with  impatience  when  she  begged  to  have  a  few 
words  with  her  alone. — Susan  told  her  tale,  minutely 
specifying  all  she  had  seen,  and  left  the  inference 
to  the  housekeeper.  But  Mrs.  Carraway' s  preju- 
dices were  all  against.  Susan,  and  in  favour  of  the 
footman.  She  looked  upon  the  former  as  an  intruder, 
one  who  had  come  into  the  house  without  her  sanc- 
tion, and  who,  therefore,  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
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favour  at  her  hands.  So  the  line  she  took  was  that 
of  flying  in  a  passion  with  the  poor  girl,  and  of  charg- 
ing her  with  a  malicious  attempt  to  defame  the  cha- 
racter of  a  fellow-seryant.  Susan  meekly  answered 
that  the  proof  was  easy ;  Mrs.  Carraway  had  only  to 
go  into  the  pantry  and  examine  the  bars  of  the  win- 
dow. 

To  the  pantry  accordingly  they  went,  and  Susan's 
dismay  may  be  imagined,  when  every  screw  was 
found  in  its  proper  position,  and  (so  ingeniously  had 
Wily  Will  arranged  matters)  there  was  not  the 
slightest  mark  of  the  turnscrew,  or  any  evidence  that 
anything  had  been  recently  moved.  The  only  thing 
that  Susan  could  do  in  self-defence,  was  to  remind 
the  housekeeper  that  she  had  stated  that  she  had 
only  seen  eleven  screws  drawn,  and  to  point  to  the 
twelfth  screw,  which  from  some  accident  had  lost  its 
head,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  drawn. 
This  circumstance,  which  would  have  made  an  unpre- 
judiced person  pause  in  their  decision,  only  served  to 
confirm  the  housekeeper's  bad  opinion  of  Susan,  and 
she  expressed  her  belief  that  the  girl  had  been  wicked 
enough  to  ascertain  this  point  previously  to  the  con- 
coction of  her  story,  and  now  artfully  brought  it 
forward  in  corroboration  of  it. 

Susan's  protestations  were  of  course  in  vain;  and 
as  a  climax  to  the  whole  affair,  the  judicious  Mrs. 
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Carraway  (previously  to  laying  it  before  her  mistress) 
made  Mr.  Abraham  Goodman  acquainted  with  it. 
Mr.  Goodman,  of  course,  immediately  insisted  on 
Susan  Allen's  dismissal :  the  other  servants  treated 
her  as  they  would  have  hardly  treated  a  dog.  Mrs. 
Becket  was  altogether  staggered,  and  though  she 
would  not  consent  to  send  the  unfortunate  girl  out 
of  her  house,  at  a  moment's  warning,  intimated  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  retaining  her  in  her  service. 
This,  Mr.  Goodman  declared  to  be  a  flagrant  act 
of  injustice  to  himself;  instantaneous  dismissal  of  the 
offender,  was,  he  said,  the  only  thing  that  could  set 
him  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  this  being 
denied  him,  he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  grew 
absent  and  dispirited,  till  on  the  morning  of  the  far- 
famed  Bible  Meeting,  he  declared  himself  too  unwell 
to  leave  his  bed,  and  accordingly,  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  therein  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

®nfasf;ionafaU  tljougfjts  on  fashionable  baps. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  such  flouncing  and  shredding  is  becom- 
ing even  in  the  rich,  if  we  consider,  upon  a  moderate  calculation, 
that  the  nakedness  of  the  indigent  world  may  be  clothed  from  the 
trimmings  of  the  vain." 

GOLDSMITH. 

THE  Flemyngs  did  not  disappoint  their  friends: 
they  arrived  on  the  promised  day  at  Beaulieu,  and 
on  the  following  morning  attended  Divine  service  at 
St.  Swithun's,  where  Beatrice's  bonnet,  of  the  last 
new  London  fashion,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
smart  dressers  of  the  congregation,  and  probably 
afforded  a  topic  of  conversation  to  many,  over  their 
Sunday  beef  and  pudding.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing remarkable  in  Beatrice's  costume,  which  was 
quiet  and  lady-like  enough,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  when  servants  dress  more  finely  than  their 
mistresses,  and  when,  for  a  farmer's  daughter  to  be 
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behind  hand  in  adopting  the  reigning  mode,  would 
argue  as  ill  for  her  education,  as  ignorance  of  the 
duties  of  the  dairy  and  the  kitchen  would  have  done 
a  century  ago, — the  return  of  the  Squire's  female 
relatives,  from  the  Metropolis,  is  an  event  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  mantua-making  minds ;  and 
as  the  Sunday  bonnet  is  usually  the  newest  and 
smartest,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  distract  the  minds  of 
the  spectators  for  one  Sunday,  at  least, — that,  name- 
ly on  which  it  first  appears. 

Probably  too,  in  the  present  case,  some  consider- 
able portion  of  real  interest  was  felt  about  the  looks 
of  those  who  had  been  absent  from  their  good  friends 
and  neighbours,  for  some  months  past,  and  conse- 
quently each  observer  thought  it  necessary  to  be 
able  to  offer  his  own  remark  on  the  subject.  Many 
were  the  opinions  expressed,  but  the  general  tone  of 
public  feeling  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  these  two 
propositions, — to  wit,  that  Miss  Flemyng  had  by  no 
means  improved  in  appearance  since  she  left  Beau- 
lieu, — seeing  that  she  was  thinner,  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  yellower  : — but  that  Sir  Henry  looked 
handsomer  than  ever. 

The  former  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Warden :  and  perhaps  Mary  Clinton  had  a  vague  im- 
pression with  respect  to  the  latter  point,  and  did  not 
altogether  dissent  from  it ;  but  whatever  her  thoughts 
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were,  she  kept  them  to  herself, — or  perhaps,  poor 
thing,  she  had  not  the  opportunity  of  giving  them 
utterance,  for  she  had  not  left  the  Church  many 
yards,  when  Sir  Henry  himself  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  as,  when  she  had  taken  it,  she  seemed  very  well 
contented  with  her  condition,  it  will  not  be  necessa- 
ry to  investigate  any  further  her  sentiments  on  so 
important  a  subject ;  especially  as  a  certain  halting, 
or  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  betokened  a 
vehement  inclination  for  a  tete  a  tete,  on  which  of 
course  it  would  be  uncivil  to  intrude. 

The  reader,  therefore,  must  join  himself  to  the 
Warden  and  Miss  Flemyng,  who,  leaving  their  re- 
latives to  their  lucubrations,  were  now  pursuing  their 
way  through  Beaulieu  Park  to  the  Manor  House. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Beatrice,  as  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  forest  scenery  opened  upon  them, — woods 
covering  hill  and  dale,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
with  a  foreground  of  fern  and  heather,  and  smooth, 
close  turf,  which  the  deer  were  cropping  still  more 
closely, — "  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  this  dear  old 
place  in  greater  beauty.  How  full  and  rich  is  the 
foliage  this  year !  And  how  pure  and  refreshing  the 
air  seems,  after  the  dusty,  smoky  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don !  How  I  do  love  the  country !" 

"  Yes,  Beatrice,  I  believe  you  do,  but  it  is  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Clown  in  '  As  you  like  it,' — '  Truly, 
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shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself  it  is  a  good  life ;  but  in 
respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In 
respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in 
respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now 
in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well ;  but 
in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  Court,  it  is  tedious.' —  De- 
pend upon  it,  my  dear,  you  are  altogether  of  Touch- 
stone's opinion,  with  respect  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
plains." 

"  I  really  believe,  Mr.  Warden,  that  you  imagine 
that  I  could  not  exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  out  of 
the  sight  of  St.  James's  Street." 

"  No,  I  do'nt  go  quite  as  far  as  that ;  but  I  think 
you  have  the  same  sort  of  apprehension  with  respect 
to  the  moral  condition  of  those  who  never  see  the 
Marble  Arch  at  Pimlico,  which  the  aforementioned 
Touchstone  had; — 'If  thou  never  wast  at  Court, 
thou  never  saw'st  good  manners;'  if  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be 
wicked;  and  wickedness  is  sin;  and  sin  is  perdi- 
tion.' " 

"Very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  your  fa- 
vourable opinion,"  answered  Beatrice,  stopping  and 
curtseying  playfully.  "  But  now  to  show  you  how 
wrong  you  are,  here  I  am  come  to  fix  myself  at  Beau- 
lieu,  and  I  do'nt  intend  to  move  again,  no,  not 
till...." 
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"The  next  London  season,"  said  the  Warden, 
interrupting  her. 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Beatrice  ;  "  I  am  quite 
serious.  My  aunt  Lacy  will  not  be  in  Town  next 
year:  they  are  all  going  abroad  on  account  of  my 
uncle's  health;  but  even  were  they  in  England  I 
have  settled  with  Henry  that  if  he  stays  on  here  I 
will  do  so.  To  say  truth,  I  am  quite  jaded  with 
London." 

"  You  look  so,  Beatrice." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Warden,  if  you  are  so  uncom- 
plimentary I  shall  change  my  mind,  and  run  away 
from  you.  This  is  to  come  among  the  rustics.  I 
might  have  looked  yellow  as  gold,  or  green  as  grass, 
but  not  one  of  my  London  friends  would  have  dis- 
tressed my  feelings  by  hinting  such  a  thing." 

"  Perhaps  they  would  feel  that  you  could  return 
the  compliment,  and  retort  upon  them.  But,  1  want 
to  speak  seriously,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  am,  only  looking,  I  suppose,  as 
all  girls  do,  who  for  four  or  five  months  have  been 
turning  night  into  day,  and  day  into  night." 

"  I  often  wonder,"  observed  the  Warden,  "  where 
young  delicate  creatures  like  yourself  can  find  strength 
to  undergo  such  slavery,  as  the  pleasures  of  the  Lon- 
don season." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  fatiguing,  but  one  becomes  used  to 
it." 
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"  But  does  not  the  daily,  nightly  repetition  of  the 
same  sort  of  amusement,  become  very  tiresome  ?" 

"  I  thought  the  whole  thing  intolerable  the  first 
year  I  came  out.  Of  course,  I  knew  nobody,  and 
though  Lady  Lacy  was  very  kind  in  getting  me  part- 
ners and  so  on,  still  the  crowd,  and  the  heat,  and  the 
glare,  and  the  certain  head-ache  next  day  made  me 
feel  that  'lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle'  But  by  de- 
grees one  gets  seasoned,  and  then  the  habit,  like  any 
other  habit,  becomes  pleasant  to  one." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  young  lady,  Beatrice, 
who  told  an  old  Clergyman,  when  he  advised  her  to 
read  a  very  urgent  appeal  with  respect  to  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  a  place,  in  her  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, that  she  really  was  afraid  to  read  it  before  she 
went  up  to  London,  because  she  foresaw  that  if  she 
did,  her  conscience  would  tell  her  that  she  ought  to 
forego  her  own  scheme  of  pleasure,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  pious  object  in  question, — but 
that  she  would  read  it  as  soon  as  she  came  back  into 
the  country, — and  was  poor  ?  Now,  I  want  to  appeal 
from  Philip  intoxicated,  to  Philip  sober,  and,  (the  sea- 
son being  over,  and  its  delights  ended,)  to  know  whe- 
ther among  its  remembrances  it  has  left  anything  as 
sweet  behind  it,  as  would  have  resulted  from  the 
consciousness  that  an  opposite  course  had  been  pur- 
sued, and  that  that  had  been  offered  to  God,  which  has 
since  been  spent  on  self  ?" 

Q  2 
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"  Alas,  no,  my  dear  Warden,"  replied  Beatrice 
deeply  blushing.  "  And  I  assure  you  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation  we  had  together  before  I 
left  Beaulieu  last  spring,  has  often  come  over  me, 
when  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  forgotten 
it.  However,  I  am  not  come  back  to  you  quite 
empty-handed ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  I  will  talk 
of  by  and  by.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you 
think  it  a  wrong  thing  for  a  person  to  go  up  to  town 
for  the  season,  as  it  is  called?" 

"  You  put  the  question  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  answer  it.  I  see  no  more  harm  in  your 
living  in  London  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  than  in 
your  residing  here  for  another  portion :  but  if  your 
object  in  going  there  is  the  mere  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  if  being  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  self- 
denial,  I  do  not  see  how  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
are  compatible  with  obedience  to  that  law  which 
requires  us  to  take  up  our  daily  cross." 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  take  a  different  ground  from  that 
which  Mr.  Swamp  did,  the  last  time  I  was  at  his 
church,  when  he  preached  against  living  in  the 
world,  and  going  to  the  Opera." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  latter  point  was  likely 
to  be  a  very  useful  one  in  a  country  congregation, 
where  you  and  your  brother  were  the  only  people 
who  were  likely  to  have  partaken  of  the  amusement ; 
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though  I  quite  agree  with  Swamp  in  thinking  it 
thoroughly  objectionable:  but  with  respect  to  the 
world,  as  it  is  called,  I  fear  there  is  a  fallacy  at  the 
root  of  what  Mr.  Swamp,  and  those  who  agree  with 
him,  say  on  the  subject." 

"In  what  respect?"  inquired  Miss  Flemyng. 

"  In  this.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  question  that 
we  are  all  engaged  by  our  Baptismal  vows  to  renounce 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
that  the  Scriptures  are  constant  in  urging  us  neither 
to  love  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world,  and  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  its  influ- 
ence. Now,  certainly,  if  to  lead  the  life  which  young 
people  of  the  higher  ranks  do,  in  a  London  season, 
be  not  a  joining  in  '  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,'  I  have  no  idea  in  what  that  awful 
sin  consists.  And,  therefore,  I  so  far  agree  with 
persons  of  evangelical  opinions  in  condemning  the 
fashionable  system.  But  then,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
they  have  a  world  of  their  own,  which  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  renounce,  but  which,  for  aught  I 
see,  is  just  as  exciting,  as  dissipating,  as  unprofitable, 
as  that  which  they  condemn.  Their  notion  of  the 
world  seems  to  be — fine  people,  fine  clothes,  balls  and 
plays.  I  do  not  think  them  wrong  in  their  notion  : 
but  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  do  not  go  far  enough ; 
their  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  their  (so  called)  religious 
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parties,  their  breakfasts  and  dinners,  their  charity 
bazaars,  and  so  forth,  have  precisely  the  same  evil 
tendencies,  as  the  system  which  they  deprecate,— 
but  with  this  additional  mischief,  in  their  case, — that 
what  they  do,  they  do  under  the  guise  of  religion, 
and  under  the  belief  that  they,  and  they  only,  are  the 
truly  religious,  and  so  they  are  in  continual  danger  of 
self-deception  as  to  their  own  state." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  know  what  is  '  the  world  ?' 
The  declarations  which  I  hear  against  it  in  sermons 
seem  so  unpractical.  I  admit  the  truth  that  I  am 
bound  to  renounce  the  world,  but  how  am  I  to  do 
this  in  matters  of  daily  life  ?  Every  body  has  a  dif- 
ferent notion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  world.  We 
can  no  longer  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
Church  and  the  world,  as  could  have  been  done  at 
once  in  Apostolic  times.  How  would  you  define  the 
world  which  the  Bible  condemns  ?" 

"  By  a  reference  to  practices  and  opinions,  rather 
than  to  individuals.  But  then  you  will  say  that  the 
question  still  returns,  « What  are  the  practices  and 
what  are  the  opinions  which  mark  out  that  world 
to  which  I  am  not  to  be  conformed?'  To  this  it 
is  not  difficult  to  reply.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
hinder  your  advance  in  a  life  of  self-restraint  and 
self-denial ;  every  thing  which  tempts  you  to  become 
lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God ;  every 
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system  which  has  laws  of  its  own  opposed  to  those 
of  God ;  every  habit  of  life  which  throws  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  obedience  to  the  Church's  ordinances ; 
every  thing  which  indisposes  you  to  a  life  of  prayer, 
and  fasting,  and  alms-deeds ;  every  thing  which  se- 
duces you  from  remembering  that  death  is  at  hand, 
and  that  after  death  comes  judgment :  every  thing, 
in  short,  which  tempts  you  to  forget  God,  or  be 
ashamed  of  Him,  to  grow  proud  or  hard-hearted,  to 
pamper  yourself,  and  neglect  the  poor  of  Christ, — is 
of  that  world  which  you  have  vowed  to  renounce, 
and  to  which  you  cannot  adhere  without  perilling 
your  soul."  * 

"  If  your  definition  be  a  correct  one,  it  would 
include  many  things  which  hitherto  I  have  looked 
upon  as  innocent.  I  can  quite  understand  your 
thinking  Races  wrong. ..." 

"  My  difficulty  would  rather  be  in  comprehending 
how  anybody  could  think  them  right.  I  believe  they 
are  the  cause  of  more  sin  and  misery  both  to  rich  and 
poor  (encouraging  gambling  in  the  one,  and  all  man- 
ner of  low  profligacy  in  the  other)  than  all  other 
amusements  put  together." 

"  I  fear  it  is  so,"  observed  Beatrice,  "  and  much 
the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  Plays,  and 

•  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Girdles  tone's  most  valuable  discourses 
on  the  Social  Conduct  of  a  Christian.  Rivingtons.  1828. 
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Operas,  and  Theatres ;  to  encourage  them  is,  in  some 
respects,  to  encourage  sin." 

"  Doubtless  it  is  so,"  replied  Dr.  Clinton.  "  The 
question  in  that  case  is  not  so  much  whether  your 
own  mind  may  not  be  hurt  by  attendance  at  such 
places, — (though  this  is  quite  open  to  discussion), 
but  whether  the  support  and  countenance  of  each 
individual  (however  insignificant  in  himself)  does  not 
tend  to  perpetuate  an  objectionable  system,  which 
depends  for  its  very  existence  on  public  patronage. 
I  do  not  know  that,  in  itself,  dramatic  representation 
is  wrong,  or  that  it  has  any  necessary  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  mind.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  consid- 
ered it,  I  incline  to  quite  an  opposite  opinion.  But 
the  question  as  it  affects  the  great  London  theatres, 
is  of  a  totally  different  character.  I  cannot  under- 
stand by  what  nicety  of  discrimination  any  person 
will  allow  himself  to  be  seen  in  them,  who  would  not 
be  thought  to  countenance  by  his  presence  the  most 
barefaced  and  flagrant  licentiousness  ever  witnessed 
in  a  Christian  country.*  To  such  places  as  these 
may  be  referred  the  story  in  Tertullian,  which  I  dare 
say  you  have  often  heard." 

"  I  do  not  remember  it ;  what  is  it  ?" 
"The  legend  runs  that  a  woman  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  came  home  possessed  by  a  devil.     The 

•    See  note,  pages  139, 140,  of  the  Work  last  referred  to. 
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Exorcist  who  endeavoured  to  cast  him  out,  asked  him 
how  he  had  the  assurance  to  enter  into  a  Christian. 
'  Why  not  ?'  asked  the  demon ;  '  I  found  her  at  my 
own  house.'  " 

"  But  at  the  Opera  one  never  sees  anything  offen- 
sive. Wrong  things  might  be  going  on,  but  with  a 
box  of  our  own  (Lord  Lacy  always  takes  one  for  the 
season)  we  were  exposed  to  nothing  disagreeable." 

"  May  be  so ;  though  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
ballets  and  operas  too,  (Don  Giovanni,  for  instance, 
or  Robert  le  Diable),  I  suspect  that  they  often  pre- 
sent spectacles  of  very  questionable  propriety;  but 
this  is  not  the  question.  Is  it  not  a  sin  to  support 
any  institution  which  can  do  harm  ?  Or,  granting  it 
to  be  perfectly  harmless,  has  anybody  a  right  to  in- 
dulge in  so  costly  an  amusement  ?  Why,  you  might 
build  a  church  with  the  two  or  three  years'  rent  of 
an  opera-box." 

"  I  believe  that  what  you  say  is  true ;  and  I  wish 
I  had  courage  to  have  acted  upon  what  my  better 
reason,  ere  this,  has  told  me  is  the  truth.  But  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  emancipate  oneself  from  estab- 
lished modes  of  thought,  and  a  person  as  young  as  I 
am  must  always  feel  hesitation  in  setting  herself  in 
opposition  to  the  ways  of  society,  especially  if  parents 
or  those  with  whom  she  lives,  prescribe  an  adherence 
to  the  conventional  habits  of  the  world  as  unobjection- 
able, and  to  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 
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"  My  dear  Beatrice,  I  am  the  last  man  to  judge 
harshly  of  an  exact  obedience  to  parental  advice,  even 
though  the  advice  given  be  neither  wise  or  good. 
For  one  error  committed  this  way,  twenty  would  be 
committed  where  the  child  acted  on  its  own  judgment 
If  a  mother, — or  as  in  your  case,  one  who  stands  in 
place  of  a  mother, — desires  a  daughter  to  'go  out' 
with  her  into  the  world,  I  do  not  see  how  she  can 
decline  it, — so  long  as  the  thing  to  be  done  is  not 
clearly  and  obviously  sinful.  It  is  quite  easy  to  yield 
the  point  cheerfully,  and  yet  make  it  obvious  that 
what  is  done,  is  not  done  by  choice,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  another's  opinion.  And  such  a  course  would 
have  its  weight  with  most  parents." 

"I  doubt  whether  it  would  with  Lady  Lacy. 
She  would  set  me  down  as  mad  or  methodistical." 

"  Perhaps  so,  and  therefore  while  you  are  under 
her  protection,  it  seems  more  dutiful,  as  certainly  it 
is  more  graceful,  to  meet  her  wishes  on  all  points 
wherein  you  can  do  so  without  a  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple.— But  then,  Beatrice,  you  must  make  it  your 
business  whenever  you  are  yourself  in  Lady  Lacy's 
position,  to  profit  by  your  own  past  experience,  and  to 
take  care  that  your  own  daughters  or  nieces  are  not 
forced  into  the  routine  of  modern  dissipation  by  your 
encouragement  or  example." 

"  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Clinton,  that  if  you  will  convince 
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me  that  the  life  I  have  been  leading  is  wrong,  I  am 
ready  to  abjure  it,  let  me  offend  who  I  may.  But 
really  with  regard  to  mixing  in  society,  and  seeing 
one's  friends  and  acquaintances  at  breakfasts,  and 
balls,  and  assemblies,  I  cannot  see  the  harm  of  it. 
The  amusements  we  spoke  of  just  now,  may  be  ob- 
jectionable,— you  have  made  me  feel  that  they  are  so, 
but  if  it  be  not  wrong  to  keep  up  one's  acquaintance, 
or  to  make  new  friends,  I  cannot  see  how  the  mere 
fact  of  meeting  many  or  few  upon  a  given  occasion 
can  make  the  proceeding  either  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable. If  it  be  wrong  to  meet  a  hundred  people,  I 
do  not  comprehend  why  it  is  not  equally  so. to  meet 
ten  or  five." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  answered  the  Warden,  "  unless  we 
are  to  adopt  the  Popish  principle,  and  argue  that,  as 
stealing  a  penny  is  a  venial  sin,  but  that  stealing  a 
hundred  pounds  is  a  mortal  sin,  the  same  sort  of  rule 
is  to  be  applied  to  our  intercourse  with  society." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  that  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  breakfast,  or  a  ball,  is  necessarily  wrong?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not,  for  one  in  your  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  feel  that  /  have  any  business  at 
such  doings.  My  years  and  profession  demand  a 
graver  course.  But  I  do  not  know  what  should  pre- 
vent you  from  joining  in  amusements  which  are  inno- 
cent and  befitting  your  years.  If  such  occasions  of 
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(as  I  consider  them)  harmless  pleasure  were  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  our  holy  religion,  it  would 
never  have  been  recorded  that  our  blessed  Lord 
graced  with  His  presence,  and  first  miracle  that  He 
wrought,  the  Marriage  Festival  at  Cana,  nor  that  He 
was  found  at  the  '  great  feast '  which  Levi  gave." 

"  But  if  this  is  your  opinion,  Warden,  why  do  you 
speak  as  condemning  the  usual  course  of  life  in  a 
London  season?" 

"  For  that  very  reason  because  it  is  a  usual  course 
of  life,  and  not  the  occasional,  accidental  relaxation  of 
a  more  useful  and  profitable  existence.  Constituted 
as  we  are,  our  minds,  (and  especially  the  buoyant 
minds  of  youth)  will  not, — to  use  an  expression  of 
George  Herbert's, — '  will  not  bear  everlasting  droop- 
ings.'  Recreation  is  as  necessary  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  as  change  of  diet  is  to  that  of 
the  body.  Without  them,  both  will  pine  and  decline. 
But  then,  as  on  the  one  hand,  excess  and  frequent 
indulgence  in  unwholesome  food  will  destroy  the 
health  of  a  man's  body,  so  on  the  other,  a  life  of  plea- 
sure will  ruin  the  soul.  '  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure,' 
— not  licentiously,  observe,  but  delicately,*  *  is  dead 
while  she  liveth,'  says  the  Apostle.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  quality,  but  the  quantity  of  dissipation,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  is  so  prejudicial.  For 
aught  I  can  hear,  the  general  habits  of  society  give 

*    1  Tim,  V.  6.—"  'H  6e  ffirara\Saa-a,  faa- 
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little  or  no  open  sanction  to  what  is  grossly  vicious : 
the  danger  to  the  existing  generation  is  of  a  different 
kind,  and  arises  from  intense  luxury,  extravagance, 
and  consequent  apathy  with  respect  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  wealth  involves." 

"  I  wish,  my  dear  Warden,  you  would  enter  into 
details,  on  this  subject;  you  will  find  me  a  patient 
listener,  and  one  most  anxious  to  profit  by  what  I 
hear." 

"  I  have  ever  found  you  so,  Beatrice,  and  I  will 
gladly  explain  to  you  my  view  of  the  matter,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  I  have  formed  my  opinion. 
But  I  must  first  reiterate  what  I  have  already  said, 
namely,  that  the  whole  life,  of  a  Christian,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Gospel,  is  represented  as  being  made  up 
of  daily  crosses  and  daily  self-denials.  While,  there- 
fore, occasional  recreation  would  not  change  the  com- 
plexion of  a  life  which  is  in  the  main  so  spent,  habits 
of  dissipation  would  render  such  a  course  of  life  im- 
possible. Now  nobody,  I  suppose,  can  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny  that  a  young  girl,  whose  rank  and 
connections  place  her  within  the  confines  of  the  fashi- 
onable world,  does  lead  a  life  of  incessant  dissipation 
during  a  London  season." 

"  I  believe  not,"  replied  Beatrice.  "  At  least  my 
own  habits,  (though  I  never  have  plunged  ^so  deeply 
into  the  vortex  as  others  do)  clearly  lay  me  open  to 
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the  charge.  Three  or  four  nights  every  week,  (some- 
times more,)  and  almost  every  day  have  had  their 
greater  portion  occupied  with  mere  amusement, — 
going  to  this  party  or  that." 

"  And  the  further  the  season  has  advanced,  have 
you  not  found  yourself  more  and  more  indisposed  to 
pursuits  which  are  not  frivolous  ?" 

"  I  fear,"  answered  Miss  Flemyng,  "  it  is  even  so. 
With  a  wearied  body,  I  have  found  my  mind  ener- 
vated, and  I  have  been  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  give 
myself  the  same  sort  of  mental  exercise,  which  is  a 
matter  of  daily  routine,  and  I  may  add,  of  daily  plea- 
sure to  me  in  the  country." 

"  Even  on  this  ground,  then,  your  recent  habits 
of  life  have  a  prejudicial  tendency.  But  I  must  go 
to  a  more  important  point.  Is  it  possible,  that  when 
you  return  to  bed  night  after  night,  or  rather  day 
after  day,  wearied  out  with  pleasure  and  excitement, 
your  prayers  will  not  be  hurried  over,  or  be  said  per- 
functorily? Will  God's  word  be  read  as  carefully 
and  reverently,  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  Will  the  works 
of  meditation  and  self-examination  be  discharged  as 
diligently,  as  they  would  be  if  the  thoughts  were  not 
pre-occupied  ?" 

"I  dare  not  say  that  they  will,"  said  Beatrice; 
"  for  I  know,  by  experience,  that  lassitude  and  weari- 
ness have,  at  times,  made  me  very  negligent." 
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"  They  must  needs  do  so,"  observed  the  Warden. 
"  And  more  than  this,  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert,  that 
the  system  of  modern  dissipation,  as  a  system,  must 
effectually  prevent  any  one  who  yields  himself  to  it, 
from  arriving  at  any  high  degree  of  Christian  per- 
fection. Just  contrast  one  day  of  your  London  life, 
with  the  manner,  in  which  some  of  the  Saints  of  our 
own  Church  spent  their  day, — Hammond,  for  instance, 
or  Nicholas  Ferrar."* 

"  Aye,  my  dear  Warden,  I  remember  enough  of 
what  is  recorded  of  them  to  be  aware  that  such  a 
comparison  would  make  me  tremble.  Though,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  said,  that  the  Church  was  more 
powerful  to  exert  her  influence  over  the  habits  of 
society  in  those  times,  than  in  our  own." 

*  The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  household  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar  spent  their  day.— "They  rose  at  four;  at  five  went  to  the 
Oratory  to  prayers  ;  at  six  said  the  Psalms  of  the  hour ;  (for  every 
hour  had  its  appointed  psalms,)  with  some  portion  of  the  Gospel. 
Then  they  sang  a  short  hymn,  repeated  some  short  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  at  half-past  six  went  to  Church  to  Mattins.  At  seven,  said 
the  psalms  of  the  hour,  sang  the.short  hymn,  and  went  to  breakfast. 
Then  the  young  people  repaired  to  their  respective  places  of  instruc- 
tion. At  ten,  to  Church  to  the  Litany.  At  eleven,  to  dinner,  at  which 
seasons  were  regular  readings  in  rotation,  from  the  Scripture,  and 
the  Book  of  Martyrs.  Recreation  was  permitted  till  one.  Instruc- 
tion was  continued  till  three.  Church  at  four,  for  evensong ;  supper 
at  five,  or  sometimes  six.  Diversions  till  eight,  then  prayers  in  the 
Oratory  :  and  afterwards  all  retired  to  their  respective  apartments." 
— Peckard's  Life  of  N.  F.  in  Wordsworth's  Biography.  Vol.  v.  p.  167. 

So  much  for  a  family :  now  for  an  individual. 

"  Besides  occasional  and  supernumerary  addresses,  his  (Dr.  Ham- 
mond's) certain  perpetual  returns  exceeded  David's  'seven  times  a 
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"I  think  not,  if  you  will  remember  that  the 
Church  was  never  so  depressed  as  in  the  days  of  the 
two  persons  I  have  mentioned  :  Puritanism  was  then 
triumphant.  But  granting  the  point  for  argument's 
sake,  what,  let  me  ask,  throws  greater  impediments 
in  the  way  of  adherence  to  the  Church's  ordinances 
than  the  luxurious,  dissipated  habits  of  modern  life  ? 
Would  a  revival  of  daily  prayer  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  are  immersed  in  indulgences  of  a  London  season  ? 
Fast-day  and  Festival,  Holy-tide  and  other  tide,  are 
all  one  and  the  same  to  them,  I  trow !" 

"  Oh,  no,  Warden,  there  I  must  say  I  think  you 
are  unjust.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
about  Passion  Week." 


day.'  As  soon  as  he  was  ready  ( which  was  early)  he  prayed  in  his 
chamber  with  his  servant.  After  this  he  retired  to  his  own  more 
secret  devotions  in  his  closet.  Betwixt  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning 
he  had  a  solemn  intercession  in  reference  to  the  national  calamities," 
(the  great  Civil  War) :  "to  this,  after  a  little  distance,  succeeded  the 
morning  office  of  the  Church.  In  the  afternoon  he  had  another  hour 
of  private  prayer,  which  on  Sundays  he  enlarged,  and  so  religiously 
observed,  that  if  necessary  business  or  charity  had  diverted  him  at 
the  usual  time,  he  repaired  his  soul  at  the  cost  of  his  body,  and  spent 
the  supper  time  therein.  At  five  of  the  clock  the  solemn  piivate 
prayers  for  the  nation,  and  the  evening  sei-vice  of  the  Church  re- 
turned. At  bed-time  his  private  prayers  closed  the  day  :  and  after 
all,  even  the  night  was  not  without  its  office,  the  fifty-first  Psalm 
being  his  designed  midnight  entertainment."—"  In  the  time  of  his 
full  and  more  vigorous  health,  he  seldom  did  eat  or  drink  more  than 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  some  fruit  towards  night ;  and  two 
days  in  every  week,  and  in  Lent  and  Ember-week  three  days,  he  ate 
but  once  in  thirty-six."— Fell's  Life  of  Hammond:  in  Wordsworth's 
EccL.Biog.  Vol.  v.  pp.  388,  and  391. 
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"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it :  so  much  decency  as  that 
even  is  better  than  none  :  but  Passion  Week  is  only 
the  climax,  as  it  were,  of  a  penitential  season.  Is 
that  season,  in  any  respect,  marked  as  such  by  the 
London  world  ?  Is  Lent  more  than  a  name  ?  Are 
the  '  banquetings  and  revellings '  *  of  other  times, 
then  exchanged  for  some  few  weeks  of  humiliation 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh  ? 

"  It  would  be  impossible,  as  society  is  now  consti- 
tuted." 

"  Then  are  we  far  worse  than  the  past  generation, 
whose  apathy  and  carelessness  it  is  now  so  much  the 
fashion  to  condemn.  What  you  speak  of  as  impos- 
sible, was  not  only  practicable,  but  practised  in  the 
last  century." 

"  By  individuals,"  replied  Beatrice,  "  no  doubt  it 
was,  and  by  individuals  Lent  is  observed  still ;  but  I 
do  not  suppose  that  those  who  were  at  the  height  of 
the  world  of  fashion,  were  more  scrupulous  then  than 
they  are  now." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  Warden.  "  He  who  was 
at  the  head  of  all  things  in  those  days,  set  an  example 
in  this  respect,  which  his  subjects  did  not  shrink 
from  following.  I  have  often  heard  my  mother,  Lady 

*  If  any  person  thinks  that  what  is  here  said  is  severe  and  too 
strict,  let  him  turn  to,  and  compare,  those  awful  passages,  Gal.  v.  19— 
21,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  1—5, 
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Clinton  Bay,  that  in  her  early  life  good  King  George 
the  Third,  and  his  estimable  Queen,  regularly  attended 
the  Chapel  Royal  through  Lent,  and  that  those  who 
went  to  the  drawing-rooms  afterwards,  were  expect- 
ed to  appear  in  mourning.  Perhaps  you  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  aged  persons  still  among  us  who 
have  been  accustomed  throughout  their  lives  to  as- 
sume, during  Lent,  the  garb  of  sorrow,  and  that  to 
wear  black  on  Good  Friday*  was  universal.  These 
things  were  mere  outward  ceremonies,  it  is  true,  but 
our  own  disuse  of  them  seems  to  show,  that  they 
could  only  have  existed  in  connection  with  an  inward 
reverential  feeling,  and  sense  of  a  duty  to  be  dis- 
charged." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstances  you  have 
mentioned,"  said  Beatrice,  "  but  they  certainly  go  to 
confirm  your  view  of  the  case.  I  hope  I  shall  think 
more  seriously  than  I  have  yet  done  of  my  duties  as 
a  Churchwoman  in  this  respect." 

*  At  the  same  season  it  was  usual  to  cover  the  Communion  Table 
with  black  cloth  ;  and  the  practice  has  certainly  not  been  given  up 
(if  it  be  given  up)  many  years,  as  the  writer  was  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  attending  a  Church  in  which  the  observance  was  kept  up.  Upon 
what  authority  the  custom  was  introduced,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
82nd  Canon  prescribes  the  use  of  a  "  carpet  of  siik  or  other  decent 
stuff:"  the  colour,  apparently,  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  those 
who  provided  it.  And  there  really  seems  nothing  but  strict  propriety 
in  the  custom.  But  ultra- Protestants  would  of  course  consider  it 
Popish.— The  Romanists,  however,  use  a  purple,  not  a  black  frontal 
or  Antependium  for  Lent. 
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"  You  will,  I  am  sure,  Beatrice :  but  there  is  one 
other  point  to  which  I  would  direct  your  thoughts, — 
namely,  the  cost  of  the  amusements  in  which  you 
have  been  sharing." 

"  Ah  !  if  I  were  the  giver  of  fetes,  instead  of  being 
the  guest,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  you  would 
make  out  a  strong  case  against  me.  That  there  is 
dreadful  folly  and  extravagance  in  this  respect,  there  is 
no  use  in  denying.  People  like  to  do  things  handsome- 
ly, as  it  is  called ;  and  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of 
rivalry,  and  of  other  bad  passions  at  Avork,  and  so 
thousands  are  spent  this  way  which  ought  to  have 
been  expended  elsewhere,  in  works  of  piety  and  be- 
nevolence. And  would  that  this  were  all !  but  I  do 
believe  that  this  sort  of  self-indulgence  has  a  great 
tendency  to  harden  the  heart ;  fete-giving,  and  sight- 
providing,  I  mean." 

"  You  have  a  great  authority  to  back  you,  Bea- 
trice. Shakspere  was  no  unshrewd  observer  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  he,  you  know,  makes  Trinculo  say 
of  Englishmen,  that  when  they  will  'not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.'  But  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those 
who  squander  their  hundreds  and  thousands  in  the 
miserable  ambition  of  being  held  to  be  the  givers  of 
the  finest  fetes  in  London ;  I  want  you  to  consider 
your  own  case.  And  a  little  reflection  will  shew  you 
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that  you  incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expense  ?" 

"That  /dor  I  assure  you  I  am  excessively 
economical." 

"  Excessive  economy  is  another  word  for  stingi- 
ness ;  a  quality,  my  dear  Beatrice,  which  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  is  not  your's.  However,  we  will  not  quar- 
rel about  words :  you  mean  that  you  spend  no  more 
on  personal  appearance,  than  your  rank  and  station 
seem  absolutely  to  require.  Be  it  so.  But  is  not 
that  apparently  moderate  sum  in  reality  a  large  one  ?" 

"  Comparatively  speaking  it  is ;  because  I  should 
think  nothing  can  exceed  the  costliness  of  dress  at 
the  present  time.  Even  the  trades-people  themselves 
say  that  things  cannot  go  on  at  their  present  rate." 

"I  hope  not.  But  now  suppose  that  you  had 
been  living  in  the  country  instead  of  London  for  the 
last  four  or  five  months,  would  not  your  personal  ex- 
penses have  been  reduced  one  half,  or  even  two 
thirds  ?" 

"  Unquestionably.  I  might  have  saved  many  a 
pound  in  shoes  and  gloves  only." 

"  Then  you  might,  if  you  had  felt  it  incumbent 
on  you  to  have  done  so, — you  might  have  given  to 
God,  half  or  two-thirds  of  what  you  have  spent  on 
self." 

"  It  is  an  awful  thought.  I  might  indeed  have 
done  so." 
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"And  the  same,"  continued  the  Warden,  "might 
be  said  of  the  thousand  other  young  ladies  who  are 
trying  to  dance  and  dress  themselves  into  husbands. 
Now,  consider  once  more,  what  a  sum  even  one  sin- 
gle season's  self-denial  on  the  part  of  these  persons 
would  produce,  were  it  all  given  to  pious  purposes ! 
And  \vhat  is  it  but  sin  which  prevents  its  being  so 
given  ?  And  what  but  heavy  judgments  can  be  the 
result  of  a  continuance  of  the  present  system?"* 

"  But  would  you  have  us  all  forego  the  expenses 
of  our  rank  and  station, — clothe  ourselves  like  the 
poor,  and  give  all  we  have  to  the  poor  ?" 

"I  would  have  you  all   remember  our  blessed 

*  "If  we  saw  things  aright;"  observes  Mr.  Newman,  in  a  most 
striking  passage  on  this  subject,  "  If  we  saw  things  aright,  could  there 
be  a  more  frightful  spectacle,  an  instance  of  more  complete  self-wor- 
ship, a  more  detestable  idolatry,  than  men  and  women  making  them- 
selves fine  that  others  might  admire  them  1  keeping  all  these  things 
for  self,  denying  them  to  the  rightful  owner  1  viewing  them  as  if  mere 
works  of  '  nature,'  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  incapable  of  any 
religious  purpose  1  Recollect  Herod ;  he  was  smitten  by  the  angel 
and  eaten  of  worms,  because  he  gave  not  God  the  glory  ;  and  how  did 
he  withhold  it  1  By  arraying  himself  in  royal  apparel,  making  an 
oration,  aud  being  patient  of  the  cry,  '  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God  and  not 
of  a  man.'  The  royal  apparel  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  sin,  because 
he  used  it,  not  to  remind  himself  that  he  was  God's  minister,  but  to 
impress  upon  the  people  that  he  was  a  god.  And  every  one,  high  and 
low,  who  is  in  the  practice  of  dressing  ostentatiously,  whether  in  silk 
or  cotton,  that  is,  every  one  who  dresses  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,  is 
using  God's  gifts  for  an  idol's  service,  and  offering  them  up  to  self." 
Newman's  Sermons.  Vol.  vi.  p.  335. 
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Lord's  advice  to  the  young  ruler,  and  to  reflect  that 
it  cannot  be  held  to  imply  less  than  this,  that  they, 
who,  for  Christ's  sake,  do  renounce  their  earthly  pos- 
sessions, and  give  all  to  purposes  of  Christian  charity, 
thereby  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  heaven. 
And,  therefore,  God  forbid  that  any  word  of  mine 
should  seem  in  the  slightest  way  to  discourage  such 
a  surrender.  Still,  I  know  nothing  in  Scripture 
which  speaks  of  it  as  necessary, — and,  of  course,  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  positively  wrong." 

"  Do  you  know,  Dr.  Clinton,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  you  under-rate  what  is  done  in  the  way  of 
charity  by  the  upper  classes.  I  really  believe  that  they 
do  a  great  deal.  An  urgent  case  is  never  put  before 
them,  but  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  lend  a 
helping  hand." 

"By  giving  a  charity  ball,  or  a  fancy  fair, —  tak- 
ing as  much  pleasure  out  of  their  offering  as  they 
can,  before  they  offer  it, — sucking  all  the  juice  out 
the  orange,  and  then  making  a  present  of  the  rind  ?" 

"  My  dear  Warden,  you  know  that  I  have  as  tho- 
rough a  contempt  for  this  species  of  charitable  clap- 
trap as  you  have.  But  I  really  mean  what  I  say,  I 
think  the  upper  classes  are  very  generous.  See,  for 
instance,  how  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  fifty  new 
Metropolitan  Churches  has  been  answered.  I  hear 
that  the  public  has  subscribed  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds." 
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"  And  /  hear,"  answered  the  Warden,  "  that  the 
members  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Clubs  have  spent 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  on  their 
new  Club-house.  And  if  you  take  the  trouble  to 
look  through  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Churches, 
you  will  easily  call  to  mind  names  of  persons  pos- 
sessing whole  streets  and  squares  who  have  never 
contributed  one  farthing;  and  you  will  find  many 
more  who  can  give  hundreds  for  a  horse,  or  thousands 
for  a  picture,  but  who  can  find  no  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  guineas  in  their  purse,  when  they  are  told  that 
in  the  city  in  which  they  reside,  there  is  a  population 
of  above  a  million,  for  whom  no  place  can  be  found  in 
our  Churches." 

"  I  fear  I  must  retract  what  I  have  said.  When 
one  thinks  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  so  appal- 
ling every  way,  that  one  hardly  dare  contemplate  it." 

"  But  we  must  contemplate  it,  Beatrice,  or  we 
shall  have  to  contemplate  the  certain  future  results, 
which  will  be  not  only  a  thousand  times  more  appal- 
ling, but  irremediable,  which  as  yet,  I  try  to  hope, 
they  are  not." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Ought  we  not  one  and 
all  to  sacrifice  every  thing  rather  than  tolerate  the 
further  existence  of  these  portentous  evils  ?" 

"We  must  all  sacrifice  much,  Beatrice,  or  the 
time  will  soon  come,  when  all  will  be  taken  from  us, 
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or  when  even  if  we  should  sacrifice  all,  it  will  be  un- 
availing." 

"  This  is  indeed  an  urgent  reason,"  replied  Miss 
Flemyng ;  "  for  curtailing  unnecessary  expences,  and 
certainly  a  London  season  involves  many  such.  I 
really  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  give  up  the  world." 

"  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  use  cant  phrases,  Bea- 
trice :  almost  all  of  them  involve  some  fallacy  or 
other ;  and  this  phrase,  which  is  a  favourite  with  per- 
sons of  the  Evangelical  school,  is  made  to  comprize 
two  very  different  things  which  ought  never  to  be 
confounded.  If,  by  '  giving  up  the  world,'  you  mean 
a  strict  renunciation  of  those  pomps  and  vanities 
which  you  abjured  in  Holy  Baptism,  the  sooner  and 
more  unflinchingly  you  do  it  the  better,  in  every  point 
in  which  you  have  not  already  done  it.  But  if  by 
'  giving  up  the  world,'  you  mean  that  you  are  to  shut 
yourself  up, — to  seclude  yourself  from  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  you, — to  hinder  your  light  from  shining 
before  men, — to  fail  to  avail  yourself  of  the  advan- 
tages which  your  rank  and  position  give  you  of  set- 
ting a  good  example,  and  influencing  those  around 
you  and  beneath  you  for  good,  then  I  should  say  that 
such  a  course  instead  of  pleasing  God  would  be  an 
offence  to  Him.  It  would  be  a  hiding  in  the  earth, 
the  talent  which  He  has  committed  to  your  trust. 
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There  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  solitude  and 
piety.  There  has  been  many  a  wicked  nun:  and 
many  a  holy  ascetic  in  the  crowd.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  when  the  Saviour  Himself  was  to  be  led 
into  temptation,  the  first  thing  the  devil  thought  of, 
was  to  get  Him  into  the  wilderness.  No,  Beatrice, 
do  not  shrink  from  discharging  your  duties  under 
any  false  notions  of  religion.*  Your  position  is  in 
the  world,  but  you  are  not  to  be  of  it:  you  must  live 
in  it,  but  not  for  it.  You  must  walk  like  the  Children 
in  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  if  you 
be  not  wanting  to  yourself,  One  shall  walk  with  you, 
Who  will  protect  you,  so  that  neither  an  hair  of  your 
head  shall  be  singed,  nor  the  smell  of  fire  pass  on 
you ; — that  is,  you  shall  be  kept  unspotted  from  the 
world.  Aye,  and  if  you  live  in  the  paths  of  self- 
denial,  and  sacrifice  all  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  sacrifice  to  God,  you  may  humbly  trust  that  He 
will  remember  you  and  your's  for  good  in  the  day  of 
His  wrath, — in  that  tremendous  hour  of  retribution, 
which  He  seems  to  be  preparing  against  the  rich  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  the  higher  classes  generally, 

*  There  is  an  expression  made  use  of  by  that  admirable  man, 
Henry  Martyn,  which  may  be  very  appropriately  repeated  here : 
"  The  prospect  of  this  world's  happiness,"  said  he,  "  gave  me  rather 
pain  than  pleasure,  which  convinced  me  that  I  had  been  running  away 
from  the  world,  rather  than  overcoming  i(."  See  his  life  by  Sargant. 
(1837.)  p- 63. 
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for  their  neglect  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants 
of  the  working  classes,  and  for  leaving  them  an  easy 
prey  to  wicked  men  and  evil  spirits ; — and  when  the 
poor,  no  longer  patient  and  submissive,  shall  become 
in  His  hand,  a  scourge  of  thorns  and  scorpions  on  the 
backs  of  those  who  have  forgotten  in  their  day  of 
pride,  that  whosoever  hath  refused  to  do  his  duty  by 
the  least  and  lowest  of  Christ's  brethren,  hath  refused 
to  do  it  by  Christ  Himself!" 


CHAPTER  IX. 


on 


-Thy  comprehensive  mind 


Holds  laws  as  mousetraps  baited  for  mankind ; 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 
That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese  ;     , 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe, 
Our  buck-skinn'd  justices  expound  the  law, 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  pain, 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke, 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild, 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-born  child." 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


THE  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  was  so 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  it,  that  they  entered 
the  mansion  at  Beaulieu,  as  they  had  already  traversed 
the  park,  without  taking  any  thought  about  the  pair 
who,  nominally,  at  least,  were  of  the  party.  On  en- 
tering the  old  hall,  however,  Beatrice  turned  round 
s2 
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to  look  for  her  brother,  but  perceiving  that  he  and 
his  companion  were  at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue,  some 
hundred  yards  distant,  she  led  the  way  at  once  into 
the  room  in  which  the  luncheon  was  prepared. 

By  and  bye,  Sir  Henry  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door.  "Beatrice,  Mary  wants  you  for  a  moment  if 
you  are  not  busy." 

"  She  had  much  better  come  in,  and  eat  her  lun- 
cheon," observed  the  Warden, — "  we  won't  look  at 
the  broken  shoe  ribbon,  or  the  rent  in  the  gown,  or 
the  misfortune,  be  it  what  it  may." 

But  Mary  came  not  in,  and  Beatrice  rose  to  join 
her. 

"  A  worse  case  than  I  expected,  1  fear,"  con- 
tinued the  Warden  jokingly, — "  not  only  will  Miss 
Flemyng  be  forced  to  eat  a  cold  luncheon,  but,  which 
is  a  far  more  awful  matter,  and  may  involve  hasty 
resignations,  or  even  domestic  revolutions,  the  lady's- 
maid  will  certainly  be  called  up  from  table  in  the 
middle  of  her  dinner.  Oh,  Henry,  Henry,  I  fear 
your  stiles  and  gates  have  been  doing  irremediable 
mischief.  Thais  in  the  palace  of  Persepolis, — Dia- 
mond among  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  papers,  never  caused 
such  a  combustion  in  a  quiet  household,  as  some 
thorn-bush,  or  splinter,  or  crooked  nail  is  creating  in 
your  menage  at  this  moment.  I  shall  never  be  allow- 
ed to  trust  Mary  with  you  again." 

Upon  which  termination  of  Dr.  Clinton's  speech, 
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the  Baronet  proceeded  to  assure  his  guest  that  he 
had  just  gained  Mary's  conditional  assent  to  trust 
herself  altogether  with  him,  and  that  his  present  busi- 
ness was  to  secure  the  Warden's  approval  of,  and 
blessing  on  their  union. 

And  thereupon  followed  the  tears  and  smiles, 
shaking  of  hands,  and  embracing,  everybody  talking 
and  nobody  listening,  the  doing  and  saying  all  man- 
ner of  strange  things,  which  usually  accompany  the 
denouement  of  a  love  affair, — and  which  are  very 
pleasant  and  intoxicating  to  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  rather  inconvenient  and  absurd  to  the 
bystanders  (especially  if  they  have  abjured  matrimony, 
or  are  past  it),  and  insufferably  stale,  flat,  and  unpro- 
fitable, when  retailed  at  third-hand,  and  committed 
to  paper. 

The  reader,  therefore,  will  please  to  imagine  for 
himself,  or  herself  (as  the  case  may  be)  all  that  he 
considers  right  and  proper  for  such  an  occasion ; — cer- 
tainly it  was  an  occasion  of  unmingled  satisfaction  to 
both  families  :  the  union  was  one  of  real  attachment, 
the  parties  to  be  united  were  both  persons  of  strong 
religious  principle,  each  was  by  disposition  and 
character  suited  to  correct  the  foibles  of  the  other, 
and  thus,  there  was  every  reasonable  ground  of  hope, 
that  they  would  aid  each  other  in  their  mutual  ad- 
vancement in  Christian  holiness,  and  live  together  in 
holy  love  unto  their  lives'  end. 
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Of  the  further  events  of  that  auspicious  day,  no 
details  need  here  be  given,  for  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  progress  of  this  tale.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
when,  after  returning  to  St.  Swithun's  for  the  even- 
ing service,  the  several  members  of  the  party  took 
leave  of  each  other,  and  when,  at  his  sister's  sugges- 
tion, Sir  Henry,  though  sorely  against  the  grain,  left 
Mary  to  recover,  as  best  she  could,  the  flutter  and  agi- 
tation of  the  most  important  day  of  her  life,  he  en- 
gaged himself  to  join  the  Warden's  breakfast  table 
on  the  following  day. 

But  the  next  morning  was  destined  to  be  occupied 
by  other  matters  than  love  affairs,  and  to  be  ushered 
in  by  the  announcement  of  an  event  as  distressing,  as 
that  of  the  preceding  day  had  been  felicitous. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  in  the  reader's  recollection, 
that  in  the  description  given  in  a  former  chapter,  of 
the  party  assembled  at  the  Dog  and  Duck,  on  the 
evening  of  Roe's  conversation  with  Tom  Pipes,  the 
nightingale, — it  was  mentioned,  that  in  one  corner  of 
the  room  some  men  and  women  were  assembled  who 
were  busily  engaged  in  repairing  nets.  These  were 
a  portion  of  a  gang  of  poachers  who  had  their  head 
quarters  at  "  the  Palace,"  and  in  whose  pursuits  and 
profits  the  reputable  landlord  of  that  establishment 
had  no  inconsiderable  interest.  He,  in  fact,  it  was, 
who  provided  the  sinews  of  war  with  which  the  rural 
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depredations  were  carried  on,  and  there  was  a  loft  or 
secret  hiding-place  in  the  roof  of  his  house,  which  he 
permitted  none  even  of  his  most  trust-worthy  asso- 
ciates to  enter,  where,  secure  from  the  search  of  the 
village  constable,  or  any  similar  inapt  and  unsuspi- 
cious detector  of  delinquency,  were  heaped  together 
in  strange  confusion, 

"  The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards, 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof  affords— 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret. 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls  are  wet. ) 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping  net  are  there, 
Doe  hides,  and  pheasant  plumes,  and  skins  of  hare, 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Barter'd  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won. 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,*  run  when  moon  was  none. 
And  late  snatch'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch  apart, 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening  cart." 

Roe  himself,  indeed,  had  not  for  many  years  past 
personally  engaged  in  poaching,  and  so  cleverly  had 
he  managed  matters,  that,  though  several  of  his  gang 
had  from  time  to  time  been  apprehended  '  in  flagrante 
delicto,'  nothing  had  ever  placed  him  within  reach  of 
the  arm  of  the  law.  With  all  his  coarseness,  and 
seeming  obtuseness,  he  had  an  abundant  share  of  low 
cunning,  which  continually  induced  him,  while  urg- 
*  "  A  cant  term  for  smuggled  spirits." 
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ing  others  forward  in  the  ways  of  mischief,  to  keep 
himself  in  the  back  ground. 

And  to  this  his  -victims  and  associates  were  com- 
pelled, though  hating  and  despising  him  for  hte  base- 
ness, to  submit ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand,  he  rarely 
committed  himself  to  any  who  had  not  previously 
put  themselves  in  his  power,  on  the  other  he  found  it 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
legal  expences  incurred  in  defending  such  of  his  com- 
rades as  were  involuntarily  compelled  to  attend  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  or  Assizes.  A  more  efficacious 
system  for  corrupting,  and  leading  into  deeper  courses 
of  guilt,  those  who  were  miserable  enough  to  connect 
themselves  with  him,  could  have  been  hardly  devised, 
and  consequently  it  came  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  whenever  a  thoughtless  lad,  or  an  ill- 
conditioned  labourer  began  to  frequent  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  he  was  soon  to  be  heard  of  among  those  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  or  transportation. — And  pro- 
bably there  is  not  a  beer- shop  in  the  kingdom  which 
does  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  augmentation  of 
crime,  and  where  more  or  less  encouragement  is  not 
given  to  the  same  system  which  prevailed  unchecked, 
and  unrestrained  by  legal  interference  at  "  the  Pa- 
lace" on  Wortwell  Common. 

The  labours  of  the  party  of  profligates  already 
alluded  to,  were,  as  has  been  said,  directed  towards 
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the  reparation  of  certain  nets.  Now  with  these  nets 
it  was  intended  to  secure  as  large  a  portion  of  Sir 
Henry  Flemyng's  partridges  as  possible,  before  the 
shooting  season  commenced.  And  two  or  three  ex- 
peditions, having  this  object  in  view,  had  been  made 
during  the  last  weeks,  of  August,  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  one  "  Black  Harry,  " — (Roe's  lieutenant 
and  aide-du-camp  on  such  occasions,)  with  such  en- 
tire success,  that  the  head  gamekeeper  (albeit,  like 
many  of  his  tribe,  an  arrant  knave,)  began  to  grow 
apprehensive  that  he  was  allowing  matters  to  go  too 
far,  and  that  if  no  birds  were  left  on  the  estate,  he 
might  perchance  lose  his  own  situation.  According- 
ly, he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  marauders 
that  their  visits  to  the  Beaulieu  property,  must  be 
discontinued  for  the  present,  or  that  he  must  treat 
them,  if  he  fell  in  with  them,  as  he  would  any  un- 
recognized intruders.  Now  this  messuage  gave  dire 
offence,  and  was  pronounced,  nem.  con.,  to  be  a  very 
unhandsome  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fustian : 
they  had  paid  him  high  enough,  argued  Black  Harry 
and  his  companions,  and  where  they  had  given 
money,  they  had  a  right  to  expect  money's  worth. 
And  so  they  resolved,  let  what  would  happen,  to 
make  another  expedition,  to  the  Home  Farm,  and 
make  a  clearance  of  the  partridges. 

The  result,  however,  was  contrary  to  their  expec- 
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tations.  The  gamekeeper  having  become  acquainted 
with  their  proposed  plan  of  operations,  set  himself 
vigorously  to  defeat  it;  and  no  sooner  had  Black 
Harry  and  his  friends  appeared  on  the  ground,  and 
set  their  nets,  than  Fustian,  with  half  a  dozen  un- 
derkeepers  and  watchers  at  his  heels,  rushed  out 
upon  them  from  a  neighbouring  plantation.  One  of 
those  dreadful  fights  ensued,  which  are  now  grown  so 
common,  that  people  seem  to  look  on  them  as  being 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  and  necessity  as  that  their 
tables  should  be  supplied  with  game  duriug  the  win- 
ter months,  and  which,  when  even  murder  is  the 
result,  cause  no  particular  sensation,  except  among 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  slaughtered  men.  In 
the  present  instance,  no  life  was  lost;  two  of  the 
keepers  received  dangerous  gun-shot  wounds, — a 
watcher  had  a  gun  barrel  broken  over  his  head,  (what 
can  keepers'  skulls  be  made  of?)  inflicting  an  injury 
from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered,  while  another 
had  his  arm  broken,  and  his  thumb  put  out.  The 
poachers  were  more  fortunate,  they  were  only  beaten 
with  bludgeons,  till  they  were  insensible,  and  con- 
veyed in  that  condition  to  the  Cage  at  Berkingholt. 
Mr.  Fustian  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  without 
any  contusions,  and  a  few  stray  shots  which  lodged 
in  his  back  must  have  issued  from  a  gun  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  He  probably  thought  that  more 
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help  was  necessary,  and  so  left  his  men  to  fight  the 
battle,  while  he  went  for  the  doctor,  and  the  con- 
stable. 

Bad  news  flies  so  fast,  that  Mary  Clinton  and  her 
father  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  cause 
of  Sir  Henry's  non-appearance  at  the  breakfast- table. 
It  was  noon  before  he  arrived  at  St.  Swithun's ;  and 
when  he  did,  he  bore  it  on  his  countenance  that  he 
was  as  anxious  and  miserable  as  a  right-minded  man 
must  be,  who  feels  that  lives  have  been  jeoparded, 
and  outrages  committed,  under  no  more  pressing  ne- 
cessity, than  lest  his  pleasures  should  be  interfered 
with.  He  had  just  quitted  the  bed-sides  of  the 
wounded  men,  and  had  heard  with  mingled  shame 
and  agony,  the  surgeon's  announcement  that  his  pa- 
tients were  in  a  state  of  great  peril. 

"  It  was  no  direct  order  of  mine,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  Warden,  "  which  led  to  this  catastro- 
phe, and  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  blood  of  these 
poor  fellows  is  on  my  head." 

Dr.  Clinton,  anxious  as  he  was  to  say  and  do  all 
that  could  ease  his  future  son-in-law's  agitated  mind, 
could  not  conscientiously  declare  that  he  differed 
from  the  view  which  the  baronet  had  taken. 

"  I  know  your  kind  heart  too  well,  Henry,"  said 
he,  "  not  to  be  quite  sure  that  you  would  have  sub- 
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mitted  to  any  loss,  rather  than  that  this  sad  event 
should  have  happened.  It  will  be  a  lesson  for  the 
the  future :  for  the  present  we  can  only  hope  the 
best." 

But  this  answer,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  did 
not  quite  satisfy  Mary,  who  was  longing  to  alleviate 
her  lover's  distress. 

•'Really,  papa."  she  exclaimed.  "I  do  not  see 
what  Henry  has  to  reproach  himself  for.  The  sin 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  poachers.  They  came  to  steal, 
and  they  tried  to  murder ;  Henry's  people  only  acted 
on  the  defensive." 

"  That  is,  of  course,  true,  my  love ;  but  what 
Henry  reproaches  himself  for,  is  the  having  sanctioned 
that  system  of  preserving  game,  which  puts  the  temp- 
tation, as  it  were,  in  the  poachers'  way." 

"  Oh,  but  surely,  papa,  if  this  principle  were  to  be 
carried  out,  we  must  all  resign  every  species  of  pro- 
perty, lest  we  should  tempt  some  unhappy  person  or 
other  to  appropriate  it." 

"  By  no  means,  Mary :  a  fine  lady  may  appear  in 
her  diamonds  at  Court,  and  do  no  wrong ;  but  if  she 
walks  through  St.  Giles's  in  them,  she  sins  against 
her  brethren,  for  she  unnecessarily  puts  temptation 
in  the  way  of  those  who  have  few  safeguards  against 
yielding  to  it.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  man  who  preserves  his  game 
commits  the  same  sin." 
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"You  think,  then,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "that  my 
error  has  been  in  preserving." 

"  I  think  that  was  the  original  error ;  the  others 
are  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  first.  To 
preserve,  implies  defence  in  case  of  attack.  If  there 
had  been  no  preserving  there  could  have  been  no 
bloodshed." 

"  But  why  do  you  consider  it  wrong,  papa,  for 
Henry  to  preserve  what  is  his  own  ?" 

"  Because,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  seems  a  part 
of  Christian  duty  not  to  lay  temptation  in  the  way  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  yield  to  it.  I  may  acciden- 
tally leave  my  purse  on  my  table,  and  if  my  servant 
steals  it,  it  is  a  thing  much  to  be  deplored,  and  a 
great  sin  on  the  servant's  part,  no  doubt:  but  if, 
knowing  that  I  have  a  dishonest  domestic  in  my 
household,  I  habitually  put  loose  money  in  his  way, 
I  think  that  if  theft  does  take  place,  the  guilt  of  it 
would  be  in  great  measure  mine." 

"  But  why  is  it  more  wrong  to  preserve  pheasants 
and  partridges,  than  the  sheep  on  the  farm,  or  the 
horses  in  the  stable,  or  the  trees  in  the  woods?" 
asked  Mary.  "  The  former  are  as  much  property  as 
the  latter." 

"  Undoubtedly  in  themselves  they  are :  ,but  this 
is  a  point  on  which  the  higher  and  lower  orders  are 
at  variance.  The  labourer  who  snares  a  hare  without 
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compunction,  but  who  would  not  allow  himself  to 
steal  a  sheep,  seems  to  take  the  abstract  view  of  com- 
mon-law,* that  with  respect  to  the  tame  creatures, 
such  as  cattle,  who  do  not  fly  the  dominion  of  man, 
the  owner  has  the  same  kind  of  property  in  them 
which  he  has  in  his  house ;  but  that  with  regard  to 
the  wild,  animals  which  do  fly  from  man's  dominion, 
be  they  pheasants  or  be  they  magpies,  be  they  hares 
or  be  they  stoats,  in  these,  no  man  has  a  property 
but  he  who  takes  and  kills  them.  But  then,  the  fur- 
ther maxim  of  the  common-law,  that  those  things 
which  nobody  can  claim  property  in  belong  to  the 
King  by  his  prerogative,  and  that  he  may  grant  the 
exclusive  right  in  them  to  lords  of  manors,  and  so 
forth,  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  our  rustics  will  not 
take ;  they  are  all  for  claiming 

'  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild, 

Nature's  free  race,  for  each  her  free-boru  child.' 

But  how  they  get  over  the  question  of  their  right  to 
trespass  on  lands  not  their  own,  in  search  of  the 
denizens  aforesaid,  is  more  than  I  can  explain.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  severity  of  the  game- 
laws  would  have  taught  them  ere  this  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject." 

""  Well,  really,  Warden,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  can- 
not think  our  laws  on  the  subject  of  poaching  severe." 

*     See  Burn,  in  voc:  "  Game." 
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"  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  severe,  compara- 
tively speaking,  nor  that  stealing  game  ought  not  to 
be  punished,  like  any  other  theft.  Clearly  we  are 
much  better  off  than  when  a  man  could  be  hanged 
for  killing  a  buck,  or  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day  for 
taking  a  swan's  egg.  I  used  the  term  as  rather  speak- 
ing a  poor  man's  feelings  than  a  rich  one's.  To  those 
who  hold  the  views  of  the  many  about  game  (I  am 
not  defending  those  views),  namely,  that  they  have 
been  made  for  the  sake  of  excluding  the  poor  from 
the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  they  are  severe." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  such  a  view 
of  them,"  observed  the  Baronet.  "  At  worst  they  are 
but  a  very  harmless  relic  of  feudal  times :  and  were 
they  much  more  severe,  no  greater  practical  evil  could 
result  from  them  than  the  punishment  of  a  few  idle 
vagabonds,  who  generally  deserve  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  existing  laws  can  inflict  on  them." 

"Do  not  say  so,  Henry:  it  was  the  intolerable 
severity  of  the  game-laws  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  contributed  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
lower  classes  from  the  higher  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  France,  and  caused  the  revolutionary  spirit 
to  extend  to  country  places,  when  otherwise  the  hor- 
rors at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  might  Jiave  been 
confined  to  Paris  and  the  large  cities.  Depend  upon 
it,  this  is  a  thing  we  shall  do  well  to  reflect  upon : 
T  2 
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we  are  at  this  time  in  a  position  in  which  it  rather 
behoves  u£  to  endeavour  to  re-unite  broken  ties,  than 
to  rend  asunder  those  which  still  exist.  It  needs  no 
acuteness  of  vision  to  perceive  that  the  upper  classes 
in  this  country  are  fast  losing  their  hold  over  the 
hearts  of  their  poorer  neighbours;  that  respect  on 
one  side,  and  sympathy  on  the  other,  are  passing 
away  like  the  early  dew.  And  above  all,  those  who 
have  lands  and  manors,  and  love  the  pleasures  of 
sporting,  should  consider  how  far  they  are  justified  in 
keeping  up  a  system  which  is  an  unceasing  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  and  a  never-ending  source  of  misery  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  rural  population.  I  say  nothing 
now  of  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  between 
neighbours  of  which  game  is  the  fruitful  cause." 

"  You  speak,  Warden,  as  one  who  has  a  prejudice 
against  field-sports." 

"  Believe  me,  Henry,  that  this  question  is  one 
which  I  have  not  pre-judged :  but  no  clergyman  can 
live  long  in  a  country  place  without  witnessing  the 
certain  consequences  which  the  preserving  game  on 
some  neighbouring  estate  has  on  his  flock.  The 
facility  of  obtaining  it  when  it  exists  in  large  quanti- 
ties, the  excitement  of  laying  plans  for  getting  pos- 
session of  it, — the  risks  and  '  hair-breadth  scapes ' 
which  attend  the  encounters  with  keepers, — to  say 
nothing  of  an  instinctive  love  of  the  chase  which 
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seems  a  part  of  man's  natural  disposition,  will  always 
be  a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  idle  and  profligate 
part  of  an  agricultural  population  to  get  their  liveli- 
hood by  poaching.  But  the  reckless  habits  thus 
formed  and  encouraged  by  the  plentifulness  of  the 
game,  are  sure  to  lead  to  further  crime,  to  drunken- 
ness, and  dissipation,  and  not  rarely  to  transgressions 
which  send  their  perpetrators  to  the  gallows.  Do 
not,  however,  misunderstand  me.  I  grant  that  a 
landowner  has  as  much  right  to  the  game  on  his 
estate  as  to  any  other  portion  of  it,  and  this  even 
though  he  is  no  sportsman  himself.  He  has  a  right 
to  game  for  the  use  of  his  table,  and  therefore  he 
must  preserve  to  a  certain  extent.  The  sin  which  1 
reprobate  does  not  consist  in  a  man's  securing  for 
himself  a  sufficiency  of  game  for  occasional  sport  and 
for  household  use,  but  in  his  preserving  so  strictly  as 
to  tempt  people  to  come  and  steal  what  they  know 
they  shall  find  in  profusion.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
coverts  which  are  the  most  strictly  preserved  are  the 
most  frequently  attempted  to  be  plundered.  If  gen- 
tlemen would  be  content  with  a  moderate  share  of 
sport,  it  would  greatly,  tend  to  put  an  end  to  poach- 
ing. The  comparative  rarity  of  game  would  render 
it  no  longer  a  sufficient  temptation  to  the  systematic 
poacher." 

"  I  believe,  Warden,  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
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what  you  say.  But  at  first  I  thought  you  objected  to 
us  landowners  having  any  game  on  our  estates." 

"  By  no  means,  Henry.  I  think  there  are  many 
positive  advantages  in  field  sports  for  our  country 
gentlemen.  They  have  contributed  very  much  to  the 
manly  character  and  healthy  frame  of  the  English 
squire ;  they  attach  him  to  his  native  soil ;  they  pre- 
serve him,  by  habits  of  exertion  and  exercise,  from 
indolence,  and,  not  rarely,  from  sins  of  a  deeper  die, 
gambling,  drunkenness,  and  so  forth.  If  a  country 
life  afforded  no  such  recreations,  we  should  have  our 
gentry  living  in  the  towns,  as  the  Italians  do,  or  pass- 
ing their  useless  time  in  luxurious  villas  on  lakes,  or 
at  watering-places.  No,  no ;  keep  up  your  shooting 
by  all  means,  only  do  things  in  moderation ;  and .... 
and don't  invite  me  to  join  you,"  added  the  War- 
den smiling. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Baronet,  "  I  know  better.  You 
are  one  who  like  your  books  better  than  your  gun. 
I  dare  say  you  never  went  out  shooting  in  your  life." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  the  Warden  laugh- 
ingly ;  "  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Westminster  I  com- 
mitted great  havoc  among  the  sparrows  in  Battersea- 
fields,  and  if  my  genius  had  not  been  cramped  by  the 
trouble  which  I  got  into  by  firing  at  an  old  red  cloak 
that  hung  across  a  hedge,  there  is  no  saying  how 
much  powder  I  might  not  have  wasted  in  my  early 
days." 
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"  An  old  cloak !"  said  Mary,  "  how  could  an  old 
cloak  get  you  into  trouble,  papa?" 

"  My  dear,  there  was  an  old  woman  on  the  other 
side  of  it." 

"  And  that  brought  your  taste  for  the  sports  of 
the  field  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  ?"  asked  Sir  Henry. 

"  Not  entirely,  but  it  went  a  good  way  towards  it 
certainly ;  for  though  I  can  smile  at  it  now,  I  promise 
you  the  accident  made  me  very  miserable  then.  How- 
ever, when  I  entered  into  my  profession,  I  gave  it  up 
as  a  matter  of  principle." 

"  Now  I  wonder  at  that,"  observed  Sir  Henry ;  "  I 
dislike  a  shooting,  fox-hunting  parson,  whose  brains 
seem  as  though  they  were  made  up  of  the  contents  of  a 
gamekeeper's  pocket,  whose  two  waking  and  sleeping 
thoughts  are  dogs  and  guns,  and  who  is  '  totus  in  illis,' 
as  much  as  you  can  do.  Go  to  a  house  where  such  per- 
sons are,  and  every  room  will  smell  like  a  kennel,  and 
conversation  will  take  no  higher  range  than  a  babbling 
of  nonsense  to  the  hounds ; — go  to  their  parish  and  you 
will  find  it  neglected ; — talk  to  their  parishioners  and 
you  discover  in  a  moment  that  they  have  no  respect  for 
a  man,  who  (to  take  no  higher  ground)  has  no  respect 
for  himself; — mark  the  society  which  such  an  one 
chooses,  and  you  will  find  him  not  rarely  the  com- 
panion of  gamblers,  and  racers,  and  horse -jockies. 
And  such  an  one  has  involved  himself  in  the  respon- 
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sibilities  of  the  Christian  priesthood !  It  is  shocking. 
It  is  appalling.  I  know,  my  dear  Warden,  you  could 
never  have  borne  the  idea  of  being  anything  like  this, 
but  I  own  I  think  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in 
a  moderate  and  occasional  use  of  this  sort  of  recrea- 
tion." 

"  I  will  answer  you  with  Falstaff, — '  There  is  a 
thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it 
is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch : 
this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile.' 
— I  felt  that  if  I  allowed  myself  the  habit  at  all,  my 
taste  for  it  might  grow,  till  that  which  was  harmless 
at  first,  and  in  itself,  might  become  a  serious  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  my  ministerial  usefulness,  and 
might  be  the  means  of  robbing  God  of  what  was  due 
to  Him  alone.  My  notion  was  that  I  was  touching 
pitch,  and  therefore  there  was  danger  of  being  de- 
filed." 

"  But  to  say  this  is  to  condemn  all  clergymen  who 
shoot,  is  it  not?" 

"  I  do  not  judge  any  body,"  replied  the  Warden. 
"  But  if  you  put  the  question  in  the  abstract,  I  say, 
honestly  and  at  once,  that  my  decided  opinion  is  that 
a  clergyman  had  much  better  not  join  in  field  sports." 

"  But  how  many  excellent  clergymen  have  done 
so :  men  of  blameless  lives,  and  devoted  to  their 
sacred  calling," 
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"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  Henry,  and  I  pass  no 
censure  upon  them.  You  must  remember  that  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  existed  in  the  Church,  even  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  both  with  respect  to  duties  and 
amusements  was  very  different  from  that  which  is  to 
be  found  among  us  at  present.  At  that  time  a  person 
in  Holy  Orders  might  have  been  seen  at  Ascot,  or 
Newmarket,  without  any  very  great  scandal.  But 
were  a  clergyman  now  to  be  seen  on  a  race-course,  he 
would,  even  by  worldly  people,  be  considered  to  have 
disgraced  himself  and  his  profession.  So  with  re- 
gard to  field-sports.  The  fault  of  those  who  joined 
in  them  when  I  was  young  was  rather  that  of  the 
time  than  of  themselves.  It  was  the  error  of  the  cast 
and  tone  of  religious  opinion  which  prevailed  where 
their  lot  was  cast.  It  is  no  condemnation  of  them, 
to  reprobate  the  practice  in  any  one  who  is  now  en* 
tering  the  sacred  profession.  We  have  all,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  awakened  out  of  our  long  sleep,  and  are  acting 
up  to  a  higher  standard  of  self-denial  and  self-devo- 
tion." 

"  You  speak,  Warden,"  remarked  Sir  Henry,  "  as 
if  you  were  doubtful  how  far  field  sports  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  sacred  profession  ?" 

"  I  do,  because,  (though  many  would  think  such 
a  notion  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  squeamishness  and  silly 
scrupulosity)  I  own  it  does  seem  to  me  very  ques- 
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tionable,  how  far  ministers  of  a  Gospel  of  Peace, 
should  allow  themselves  to  find  sport  in  anything 
which  involves  suffering  and  bloodshed  to  any  crea- 
ture,— even  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  creation." 

"  Why,  Doctor,  you  are  half  a  Brahmin.  Instead 
of  being  Warden  of  St.  Swithun's,  you  should  be 
constituted  Governor  of  the  hospital  at  Bombay  for 
the  recovery  of  broken-legged  chickens,  and  dyspep- 
tic grasshoppers.  Surely  your  humanity  is  running 
away  with  you.  Was  not  St.  Peter  himself  a  fisher- 
man ?  If  an  Apostle  may  fish,  may  not  those  of  his 
profession  in  after  times  ?" 

"I  do  not  say  that  they  may  not.  But  in  the 
precedent  to  which  you  appeal  I  would  have  you 
observe  two  things, — first,  that  after  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  St.  Peter  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
embarked  in  his  profession,  we  hear  no  more  of  his 
being  a  fisher  of  anything  but  of  men  ;  and  secondly, 
fishing  was  with  him,  his  trade  and  livelihood, — that 
by  which  he  earned  his  daily  bread, — which  puts  him 
altogether  into  a  different  class  with  those  who  join 
in  the  sickening,  wholesale  butchery  of  a  modern 
battue." 

"I  hate  battues,  as  much  as  you  do,  Warden; 
they  reduce  a  manly  and  healthful  exercise  to  as 
mean  and  spiritless  an  affair  as  a  cockney  pigeon- 
shooting." 
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"  They  certainly  shew  human  nature  in  a  very 
disgusting  and  cruel  point  of  view,"  observed  Mary, 
who,  after  a  long  silence,  was  glad  to  corroborate  her 
lover's  opinion. 

"  But  if  you  hate  battues,  Henry,"  asked  the 
Warden,  "  why  do  you  preserve  so  strictly  ?  If  there 
was  no  preserving  there  could  be  no  battues." 

"It  is  a  bad  reason  to  say  that  one  must  do  as 
other  gentlemen  do,  though  I  fear  it  is  the  best  I  can 
give  you.  But  after  all,  I  don't  go  the  lengths  that 
many  people  do  about  their  game/' 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  Warden  smiling,  "  I  never 
supposed  that  you  would  preserve  your  woodcocks, 
as  our  friend  Major  Twopenny  is  said  to  have 
done." 

"  No,  when  I  do  that  I  shall  bid  Fustian  watch 
the  swallows,  and  take  an  inventory  of  the  cuckoos 
on  my  estate,  or  perhaps  mark  them,  that  I  may 
know  my  own,  when  they  come  back  from  Africa 
next  summer.'" 

"  I  think  you  are  both  very  hard  upon  Major 
Twopenny,"  observed  Mary  slily,  "for  aught  you 
know  he  may  be  a  Pythagorean,  (as  the  clown  in 
Twelfth  Night  would  have  made  Malvolio,)  and  so 
'  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  he  should  dispossess  the 
soul  of  his  grandam/  " 

"Well,  Henry,"    continued  the  Warden,  "you 
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stand  acquitted  in  the  matter  of  woodcocks :  and  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  don't  suppose  that 
you  would  allow  your  hares  and  rabbits  to  increase 
till  your  tenants  are  half  ruined  by  their  devastations ; 
nor  again,  that  you  would,  knowingly,  let  your  poor 
labourers  cultivate  their  bits  of  gardens,  and  year  after 
year  fail  of  receiving  the  produce,  because  your  game 
has  devoured,  what  would  have  supported  them  and 
their  children  through  the  winter.  But  a  man  need 
not  go  such  lengths  as  this,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  strict 
preserver  of  game.-  However,  I  will  put  the  matter 
in  another  point  of  view.  If  you  do  not  preserve 
strictly,  I  apprehend  that  your  establishment  of  game- 
keepers, and  so  forth,  cost  you  a  mere  trifle?" 

Sir  Henry  shook  his  head  and  was  silent. 

"We  do  not  press  for  particulars,"  continued  Dr. 
Clinton,  "but  you  admit  that  'preserving'  forms  a 
heavy  item  of  expenditure." 

"It  is  undeniable,"  replied  the  Baronet;  "but 
then,  as  in  the  money  spent  upon  the  gardens  and 
grounds,  which  is  likewise  a  large  annual  sum,  I  feel 
that  it  is  expended  among  my  own  people,  and  is  a 
permanent  benefit  to  them." 

"  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  any  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  on  your  gardens  and  grounds,  the 
more  hands  employed  the  better  (though  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  have  a  battle  with  you  on 
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the  subject  of  stoves  and  hot-houses,  and  pine-apples, 
which  do  nobody  any  good).  But  the  money  spent  on 
garden-labour,  is  surely  spent  much  more  beneficially 
than  on  watching  plantations  at  night,  and  preserving. 
A  watcher  is  almost  sure,  however  respectable  a  man  he 
may  be  at  first,  to  degenerate  into  habits  of  idleness 
and  drinking.  And  we  have  this  morning  had  a  ter- 
rible example  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  take  care,"  said  Sir  Henry, 
"  to  indemnify  these  poor  fellows  for  what  they  have 
suffered  in  defence  of  my  property.' 

"  I  am  sure,  Henry,  you  will  do  all  that  is  right 
and  kind :  but  even  that  must  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penses of  your  game  establishment.  Did  you  ever 
calculate  what  each  day's  shooting  cost  you?  No. 
But  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
squire  killed  his  three  or  four  brace  of  partridges  at 
£25  per  diem.  His  game  cost  him  £400  a  year,  and 
he  went  out  shooting  just  sixteen  times  during  the 
season  in  which  the  calculation  was  made.  No  doubt 
this  was  an  extreme  case,  but  we  are  bound  to  con- 
sider whether  for  money  so  spent  a  heavy  account 
must  not  be  rendered  at  the  judgment  day.  And 
without  recommending  you  to  consider  more  than  the 
question  of.  preserving,  (which  may  be  given  up  with- 
out your  being  deprived  of  a  reasonable  share  of 
'sport'),  I  do  think  that  the  miserable  event  which 
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has  just  occurred  should  induce  you  to  reflect  how 
far  you  are  justified  in  maintaining  a  system,  which 
in  its  results,  at  least,  is  demoralizing  to  those  among 
whom  you  live;  which  creates  an  additional  tempta- 
tion for  the  idle  and  the  profligate ;  which  exposes 
your  servants  daily  to  danger  if  not  to  violent  deaths  ; 
which  has  after  all,  no  better  end  than  securing  a 
personal  gratification  to  yourself  and  your  friends ; 
and  which  is  kept  up  at  a  cost,  which  if  dedicated  to 
God's  glory,  or  the  good  of  your  fellow- creatures, 
might  prove  of  incalculable  service  to  your  neigh- 
bourhood and  generation." 


CHAPTER  X. 

antr  Counterplot. 


"  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  reliev'd  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  ancient  breast  ; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away  ........ 

Pleas'd  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow  ; 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began." 

GOLDSMITH. 

"WELL,  Miss  Wickedness,"  said  Mrs.  Carraway  to 
Susan  Allen,  in  a  tone  as  agreeable  as  the  appellation, 
"  I  suppose  you  think  you  are  to  go  with  the  rest  of 
us  to  the  Bible  Meeting  to-night.  But  you  are  not, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  am  sure  that  sooner  than  you  should 
be  left  alone  in  the  house,  without  anybody  to  look 
IT  2 
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after  you,  not  one  of  us  would  wish  to  go.  But  there's 
Abraham,  that  your  deceit  and  calumnies  have  made 
so  ill,  and  that's  so  willing  to  forgive  you,  (like  a  good 
Christian  as  he  is,)  and  pardon  your  beastly  ingrati- 
tude, as  he  always  calls  it,  he's  not  well  enough  to  go 
with  the  carriage, — and  so  you're  to  do  your  house- 
work, and  wait  upon  him ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  he's  well 
enough,  he'll  give  you  some  good  advice,  and  shew 
you  the  error  of  your  ways, — I'm  sure  you  need  it." 

"  Very  well,  Ma'am  ;  I'm  sure  I'm  willing  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  please  you,"  answered  Susan,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  defend  herself, 
and  not  knowing  what  other  answer  to  give. 

"  Please  me,  indeed !  Yes,  you've  taken  a  nice 
way  to  please  me,  and  my  mistress  (as  took  you  out 
of  the  gutter,  as  one  may  say),  and  all  of  us,  haven't 
you?  Stop,"  she  continued,  as  Susan  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  "  you  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I 
haven't  done  with  you  yet,  young  woman,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  have  told  Mrs.  Becket  that  you  are  not  at  all 
calculated  for  your  place,  and  so  she  says  if  we  can't 
go  on  comfortable  together  you  had  better  leave,  and 
so  this  day  month,  you  are  to  go.  And  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  you,  if  ever  you  get  into  ser- 
vice again,  which  I  think  you  are  not  likely  to  do  in 
a  hurry,  how  you  backbite  your  fellow- servants." 

Susan  was  now  permitted  to  leave  the  house- 
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keeper's  room,  which  she  did  without  answering,  for 
she  was  too  miserable  and  bewildered  to  speak.  Of 
course,  however,  her  silence  was  construed  by  Mrs. 
Carraway,  into  pride  and  hardened  obstinacy. 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  her 
too ;''  continued  the  old  lady  to  herself,  when  the 
supposed  culprit  had  left  the  room.  "  I  never  liked 
her  certainly ;  but  she  is  so  handy,  and  so  obliging, 
and  so  steady,  and  she  has  such  a  grand  way  with 
her  at  times,  as  if  she  felt  in  the  right,  and  was  de- 
termined to  keep  so,  that  it  almost  staggers  me.  But 
then  for  her  to  go  and  invent  such  wicked  stories  about 
Abraham,  no,  no,  she  must  be  a  bad  one  !  And  then 
again  she's  so  young,  and  has  had  so  many  disad- 
vantages :  but  it's  quite  clear  she  can't  stay  in  this 
house,  though  I  must  try  and  do  something  for  her 
elsewhere.  They'd  kill  her  outright  in  the  Union, 
if  they  got  her  there  again,  I  do  believe." 

Thus  reflected  Mrs.  Carraway  as  she  turned  her 
drying  apricots,  and  endeavoured  to  deaden  certain 
compunctious  visitings  and  secret  suggestions  of  con- 
science, that  Susan  was  receiving  hard  measures  at 
her  hands.  She  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  harsh  or 
unkind  woman  at  heart ;  but  she  loved  power,  was 
full  of  prejudices,  and  had  at  all  times  a  certain 
roughness  of  manner  which  by  no  means  added  to 
her  attractions.  However,  her  bark  was  worse  than 
her  bite. 
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Meanwhile  Susan  had  found  her  way  into  the 
back-kitchen,  and  sitting  down  upon  a  bench,  buried 
her  face  in  her  apron,  and  gave  way  to  a  flood  of 
tears.  Certainly,  she  had  a  hard  trial,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  she  was  now  about  to  be  turned  adrift  into 
the  world,  merely  because  she  had  endeavoured 
to  do  her  duty  inclined  her,  though  she  repressed  it, 
to  murmur  sorely  at  her  lot.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
Of  course,  the  Warden  and  his  daughter  would  cease 
to  befriend  her,  for  they  would  only  hear  Mrs.  Carra- 
way's  version  of  the  story :  and  they  were  the  only 
friends  she  had.  No,  she  had  still  One, — the  Un- 
changing, the  Unchangeable,  who  would  never  leave 
her,  nor  forsake  her, — how  much  soever  for  a  time 
He  might  appear  to  do  so, — so  long  as  she  did  her 
duty.  Her  faith  told  her  this,  and  her  experience 
likewise.  She  had  won  her  way  through  other  diffi- 
culties, she  would  try  and  win  it  through  this.  Still 
she  could  not  help  feeling  very  miserable,  and  she 
by  no  means  liked  the  notion  of  being  left  alone  in 
the  house  with  the  bed-ridden  footman. 

It  was  while  she  was  thus  sobbing  and  crying 
over  her  troubles,  that  Cordelia,  the  housemaid,  en- 
tered with  her  mop  and  pail. 

"  Well,  you  little  wicked  vixen,  what's  the  matter 
with  you?"  was  her  first  salutation,  for  she  thought 
it  a  fine  thing  to  take  the  tone  from  her  fellow-ser- 
vants, and  to  talk  to  Susan  as  if  she  were  a  miracle  of 
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atrocity.  But  she  was  a  good-natured  soul,  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  as 
there  was  nobody  by  to  laugh  at  her  humanity,  she 
acted  on  her  natural  impulse,  and  seeing  the  inten- 
sity of  Susan's  distress,  sat  down  by  her  side,  and 
began  to  console  her  as  well  as  she  could;  for  she 
too,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Carraway,  had  been  reproached 
by  her  conscience,  and  the  more  so,  because  Susan 
had  more  than  once  been  her  friend  in  need,  had 
helped  her  in  her  work  when  she  had  been  late  in  the 
morning,  or  had  lightened  her  evening  labours  with 
the  needle,  a  task  which  Cordelia  abominated. 

"  Now,  don't  take  on  so,  Susan,"  said  she  of  the 
duster,  "  I'm  sure  I  should  not  mind  not  going  to  the 
Meeting  if  I  were  you.  There  will  be  plenty  more 
by  and  bye ;  indeed,  they  come  as  thick  as  black- 
berries at  Berkingholt :  there,  dry  your  eyes  and  take 
down  your  apron  off  your  face,  or  you'll  make  your 
nose  so  red  you  won't  be  fit  to  be  seen.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  the  folks  that  are  there  when  I  get  home. 
Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  that  I  shall  meet  my. . .  .my .... 
rny  brother  there,"  (all  the  maids'  male  acquaintances 
are  brothers  or  uncles)  "I  shouldn't  mind  staying 
at  home.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to  disappoint  Robert, 
you  see ;  and  indeed,  now  my  mistress  has  been  at 
the  trouble  of  hiring  John  Bullock's  market-cart  to 
carry  us,  we  certainly  ought  all  of  us  to  go." 
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"To  be  sure  you  should,"  said  Susan,  "and  I 
hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  evening.  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  while  you're  out  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  if  you'll  only  just  see  to  the 
fires,  and  go  on  hemming  the  sheets ; — and,  now  I 
think  of  it,  they'll  be  sure  to  make  you  wait  supper 
till  they  come  home,  so  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for 
you,  you  shall  have  some  of  the  magnum  bonums 
and  filberts  that  Robert  brought  me  the  night  before 
last.  He  knows  I'm  fond  of  filberts,  for  many's  the 
day's  nutting  we  have  had  together  in  the  Beaulieu 
woods,  I  can  tell  you." 

So  saying,  and  having  as  she  imagined,  discovered 
the  best  way  of  palliating  Susan's  distresses, — (for  in 
truth,  the  way  to  Cordelia's  own  heart  was  through 
her  mouth)  she  led  the  way  to  the  housemaid's 
cupboard,  from  the  recesses  of  which  she  produced  the 
delicacies  in  question,  and  was  about  to  tell  Susan  to 
carry  them  up-stairs  to  her  own  garret,  when  Mrs. 
Carraway's  voice  was  heard  calling  them,  from  the 
kitchen,  in  the  tone  of  sudden  emergency,  and  there- 
upon Susan  and  her  companion  ran  down  stairs, 
bringing  the  offering  of  the  gallant  Robert  with 
them.. 

The  cause  of  Mrs.  Carraway's  hasty  summons 
was  soon  made  known.  Mrs.  Becket  had  just  dis- 
covered a  poor  woman  lying  by  the  road  side  in 
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strong  convulsions,  and  help  was  needed  to  assist  her 
to  the  house,  and  prepare  the  proper  restoratives. 
Susan  was  to  carry  a  chair,  and  the  housemaid  a  jug  of 
water,  while  Mrs.  Carraway  herself  took  charge  of 
the  drops,  and  sal  volatile.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  which  was 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  Arrived  there, 
the  disposition  of  each  developed  itself  by  some  cha- 
racteristic trait.  Mrs.  Carraway  was  all  bustle  and 
flurry,  and  agitation.  Cordelia  wrung  her  hands, 
burst  out  crying,  and  then  (as  is  the  fashion  with 
frightened  housemaids)  commenced  an  hysterical  gig- 
gle, and  was,  of  course,  perfectly  useless  ; — threw 
herself  into  the  chair,  and  upset  the  jug  of  water  over 
Mrs.  Carraway's  legs,  who  was  kneeling  by  the 
patient.  The  only  persons  who  preserved  their 
equanimity  were  Mrs.  Becket  and  Susan :  the  former 
chafed  the  poor  woman's  hands,  the  latter  endea- 
voured to  loosen  the  strings  which  confined  the 
various  parts  of  her  dress :  but  this  attention  on  the 
part  of  Susan  seemed  only  to  increase  the  violence 
of  the  sufferer's  convulsive  motions,  who  moaned, 
snorted,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  threw  out  her 
arms  and  legs  in  a  manner  which  effectually  drove 
her  charitable  assistants  without  their  range.  The 
person  who  caused  all  this  commotion  was  appa- 
rently one  of  the  many  tramps,  or  professed  beggars 
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whom  Mrs.  Becket's  generous  habits  attracted  in 
considerable  numbers  daily  to  Fairfield  Court.  She 
was  above  the  usual  height  of  her  sex,  her  features 
were  masculine,  and  her  hands  and  feet  had  nothing 
feminine  in  their  appearance.  Her  dress  was  worn 
and  tattered,  and  she  had  a  red  handkerchief  over 
her  bonnet,  tied  in  a  knot  under  her  chin.  Altoge- 
ther she  looked  like  a  middle-aged  Irish-woman  of 
the  lowest  class. 

As  soon  as  she  was  left  to  herself,  her  convul- 
sions gradually  subsided ;  though  when  Mrs.  Carra- 
way  approached  her  with  sal  volatile,  they  commenced 
with  renewed  vigour.  So,  after  waiting  some  time 
longer,  and  finding  little  or  no  progress  made  towards 
recovery,  Mrs.  Becket  desired  Susan  to  run  for  two 
men  who  were  working  in  the  garden.  They  should 
carry  the  poor  afflicted  creature,  she  said,  into  her 
kitchen,  and  then  she  would  send  for  a  doctor. 

Accordingly  Susan  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
the  place  where  the  labourers  were  at  work,  but  this 
was  at  some  distance  ;  and  when  she  returned  with 
them,  she  found  that  in  the  interim  the  sick  woman 
had  so  far  recovered,  that  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Becket  and  the  housekeeper,  she  had  walked  into 
the  house. 

Susan  could  not  help  thinking  this  remarkable ; 
and  when  added  to  another  minute  circumstance 
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which  her  quick  eye  had  already  noted,  inclined  her 
to  suspect  that  this  beggar  was  (like  too  many  of 
her  tribe)  an  impostor.  The  circumstance  alluded  to 
was  this :  the  foam  which  issued  from  the  woman's 
mouth  was  more  like  soap-suds  than  natural  saliva ; 
and  Susan's  life  in  the  union- workhouse  had  taught 
her  that  the  same  class  of  persons  who  produce  arti- 
ficial sores  on  their  persons,  and  excite  the  compassion 
of  the  charitable  by  divers  other  feigned  diseases,  are 
wont,  in  their  simulation  of  epilepsy  and  such  like 
convulsive  seizures,  to  have  a  piece  of  soap  under 
their  tongues,  which  enables  them  to  foam  at  the 
mouth  to  any  extent  which  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  her  opinion  was  rather 
confirmed  than  shaken,  by.  finding  that  the  patient, 
who  could  not  swallow  sal  volatile,  was  deriving  great 
apparent  benefit  from  the  more  palatable  stimulant — 
brandy  and  water.  By  degrees,  the  power  of  speech 
returned ;  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  woman  stat- 
ed, with  a  strong  Irish  brogue,  that  her  name  was 
Bridget  Riley ;  that  she  had  only  left  Ireland,  where 
she  had  seven  young  children,  a  fortnight  before,  on 
hearing  that  her  husband,  who  had  come  over  for  the 
harvest,  was  dead  in  Sussex  of  a  fever ;  that  as  soon 
as  she  could  get  the  wages  which  were  due  to  her 
poor  Tim,  and  his  few  bits  of  clothes,  she  should  beg 
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her  way  home,  and  do  what  she  could  to  keep  her 
fatherless  children  from  starving.  She  was  subject 
to  fits,  she  said,  but  with  a  few  hours  rest  after  them, 
she  was  none  the  worse ;  and  she  ended  by  a  devout 
prayer  that  the  good  lady  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
her,  might  never  (as  was  her  own  case)  have  so  much 
sorrow  of  mind,  that  bodily  ailment  should  seem  a 
trifle  to  her. 

It  was  a  piteous  tale,  and  interspersed  as  it  was 
with  sobs  and  tears,  seemed  a  very  plausible  one  to 
those  whose  previous  agitation  had  rather  damaged 
their  powers  of  judging  coolly  and  inquiring  dispas- 
sionately. 

"  Well,  Bridget,"  said  Mrs.  Becket,  "  I  am  sure 
I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  you :  and  before 
you  go  I  will  give  you  something  to  help  you  on 
your  journey.  Meanwhile  you  shall  stay  quiet  here, 
and  my  housekeeper  will  provide  you  some  food,  and 
whatever  else  is  proper  for  you." 

The  widow  poured  forth  her  thanks  and  blessings. 

"And,  ma'am,  if  you  please,"  observed  Mrs. 
Can-away,  "  we  servants  have  not  much  to  give,  but 
we  shall  all  be  ready,  I  know,  to  give  her  something 
for  her  children.  I  can  find  a  few  old  clothes,  and 
no  doubt  there  will  be  a  shilling  or  two  forthcoming 
besides.  Poor  thing !  she  don't  seem  like  a  common 
tramp.  She  is  so  well-behaved,  and  well-spoken,  I'm 
sure  she  comes  of  decent  folk." 
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Bridget  Riley  immediately  expressed  her  grati- 
tude, and  her  sense  of  Mrs.  Carraway's  discrimination. 
'*  Her  name  was  Brady  before  she  married,  and  the 
Bradys  were  people  of  reputation  in  the  County  of 
Monaghan.  Her  father  was  a  poor  man,  had  been 
unfortunate,  but  he  had  brought  up  his  children  to 
be  virtuous  and  honest.  And  she  should  endeavour 
to  bring  up  her  own  children  in  the  same  way." 

This  speech  gave  Mrs.  Carraway  a  still  more  fa- 
vourable impression  of  the  widow  Riley,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  lament  that  there  was  no  spare  room  in 
which  they  could  offer  her  a  night's  lodging. 

Bridget  thanked  her,  but  said  that  she  should  be 
quite  fit  to  proceed  on  her  journey  in  a  few  hours,  and 
she  intended  to  sleep  at  Berkingholt,  but  that  if 
she  felt  weakly  she  could  very  well  pass  the  night  in 
the  hay-loft. 

But  Mrs.  Carraway  now  remembered  all  of  a  sud- 
den, that  they  were  to  go  to  the  Bible  Meeting,  and 
she  began  to  think  it  necessary  for  her  to  stay  at 
home,  and  tend  the  sick  woman :  it  was  not  fit  to  leave 
her  with  only  a  child  like  Susan.  Upon  this  Bridget 
declared  that  she  wanted  for  nothing,  and  that  be- 
sides she  "  should  leave  the  house  before  seven 
o'clock." 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know  what  time  the  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held?"  asked  Susan. 
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A  momentary  flush  passed  over  the  woman's 
features,  and  then  she  answered,  that  she  had  read  a 
printed  notice  to  that  effect  as  she  came  along,  This 
was  quite  possible,  so  Susan's  shrewd  interrogation 
failed  of  its  immediate  object,  though  the  manner 
in  which  the  answer  was  given  by  no  means  dissipa- 
ted Susan's  growing  suspicions. 

Meanwhile  the  housekeeper  went  up  stairs,  and 
upon  returning,  stated  that  Abraham  Goodman,  the 
footman,  upon  hearing  what  had  occurred,  had  sent 
the  poor  woman  half-a-crown,  and  desired  his  duty 
to  his  mistress,  and  said  that  as  he  felt  rather  better, 
he  was  going  to  get  up  and  come  down  stairs,  so 
that  he  would  be  able  to  attend  to  Bridget's  wants, 
even  if  she  were  unable  to  move  so  soon  as  she  in- 
tended. 

The  footman's  half-crown  became  immediately  the 
nucleus  of  a  general  subscription.  Mrs.  Carraway, 
and  the  housemaid,  the  labourers  in  the  garden,  and 
finally  Susan  Allen  successively  volunteered,  or  were 
called  on,  to  contribute  their  donations. 

"  Come,  Susan,  can't  you  find  something  to  give  ? 
I'm  sure  my  mistress  has  been  very  kind'to  you  since 
you've  been  here,"  observed  the  housekeeper,  "  we 
must  all  help  the  poor  creature  as  well  as  we  can.  A 
shilling  from  you  will  just  make  up  ten  shillings." 

Susan,  rather  unwillingly,  it  must  be  confessed, 
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went  for  her  shilling,  and  when  she  put  it  into  Mrs. 
Carraway's  hands  she  could  not  help  saying,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Ma'am,  but  are  you  quite  sure  that 
woman  is  not  an  impostor  ?  I  must  say  I  suspect 
her." 

"  Heard  anybody  the  like  of  that  ?"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  keeper  of  the  stores,  as  she  threw  up  her 
hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  mingled  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, "  What !  you  suppose  that  nobody  has  any 
eyes,  Ma'am?  or  sense,  Ma'am?  or  discrimination, 
Ma'am,  but  yourself?  Upon  my  word,  we  are  all 
much  obliged  to  you.  But  I  know  your  motive : 
blind  as  I  am,  I  can  see  through  you  at  any  rate.  It's 
all  of  a  piece  with  your  wicked  accusations  against 
Abraham  Goodman.  How  dare  you  bring  false 
charges  against  people  more  respectable  than  your- 
self? And  let  me  tell  you  the  poorest  tramp  that 
ever  begged  is  more  respectable  than  you  are.  Oh 
no,  no,  keep  your  dirty  money :  we  wo'nt  have  any 
of  it.  Taking  away  the  poor  creature's  character  to 
save  yourself  a  shilling.  Go  along,  I'm  ashamed  of 
speaking  to  you !"  So  saying,  Mrs.  Carraway  flounced 
off  in  a  passion. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  nothing 

occurred  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  these  pages  : 

the  servants   went  about  their  work,  and  Bridget 

Riley  sat  in  her  chair  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  ap- 

x2 
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peared  (if  moaning  and  groaning  were  to  be  taken  as 
symptoms  of  continued  indisposition)  to  make  little 
or  no  progress  towards  recovery.  However,  she 
strenuously  declined  seeing  the  Berkingholt  apothe- 
cary, for  whom  Mrs.  Becket  more  than  once  proposed 
to  send,  and  continued  to  assure  the  bystanders  that 
she  should  be  well  enough  by  and  bye. 

At  length,  about  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  Sir 
Henry  Flemyng's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Becket  (who  had  borrowed  it,  for  the  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  her  footman's  illness)  took  her 
departure,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  Mrs.  Carra- 
way,  and  Cordelia  in  the  market-cart,  leaving  Susan, 
and  the  convalescent  Abraham,  in  attendance  upon 
Bridget  Riley. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  had  driven  off,  the  foot- 
man, who,  on  coming  down  stairs,  had,  by  way  of 
exhibiting  his  Christian  patience  and  forbearance, 
made  a  point  of  shewing  extreme  suavity  of  manner, 
and  a  martyr-like  gentleness  to  the  person  whom  he 
asserted  to  have  injured  him  so  deeply,  now  called 
Susan  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  said,  that  feeling 
rather  exhausted,  he  should  go  and  lie  down  again  for 
an  hour  or  so,  but  that  he  could  not  do  so,  unless  she 
would  give  him  a  promise  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
beggar-woman  till  he  came  back.  "  I  must  say,"  he 
continued  with  great  affability,  **  that  our  good  mistress 
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exposes  herself  to  imposition.  I  dare  say  this  poor 
afflicted  creature  is  all  that  she  says  she  is,  but  we 
live  in  a  wicked  world,  and  there  are  many  deceivers. 
It  might  be  putting  temptation,  therefore,  in  this  wo- 
man's way,  if  we  were  to  leave  her  here  alone,  and 
unwatched.  Indeed,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  remove  any  silver  spoons  or  forks  that  are 
lying  about  in  the  kitchen.  Collect  them,  Susan,  if 
you  please,  and  bring  them  to  me  into  the  pantry,  and 
then  I  will  go  and  lie  down." 

Susan,  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  readily  engaged 
to  remain  in  the  kitchen,  and  having  collected  the 
different  articles  of  plate,  which  were  on  the  dresser 
and  elsewhere,  she  proceeded  with  them  to  the  pan- 
try, but  happening  to  turn  her  head  round  as  she  left 
the  kitchen,  she  saw  a  smile  upon  Bridget  Riley's 
face.  The  expression  passed  away  in  an  instant,  but 
not  before  Susan  had  seen  it,  or  before  it  had  con- 
veyed to  her  a  most  unpleasant  impression,  of  some 
mutual  understanding  between  one  whom  she  knew 
to  be  bad,  and  one  whom  she  suspected  to  be  so. — 
"  Well,"  thought  she  to  herself,  "  I  am  in  a  pretty 
scrape  if  these  two  happen  to  be  in  league  with  one 
another;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  I  must  do  the 
best  I  can." 

She  then  went  straight  to  the  pantry,  handed 
over  the  spoons  and  forks  to  the  footman,  and  having 
looked  in  vain  for  any  tokens  of  conscious  guilt  in 
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his  smooth  face,  immediately  returned,  and  found 
Bridget  Riley  apparently  composing  herself  to  sleep. 

Upon  this  Susan  took  up  her  work,  and  stitched 
away  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  very  busily,  though  with 
a  mind  exceedingly  ill  at  ease.  Suddenly  she  fancied 
that  she  heard  a  footstep  in  the  room  above ; — listen- 
ed, and  was  certain  that  somebody  was  moving  there. 
What  could  Abraham  be  doing  in  the  housekeeper's 
bed-room  ?  By  and  bye,  Mrs.  Becket's  sitting  room 
door  (which  often  creaked,)  was  heard  to  open.  Why 
should  the  footman  be  wandering  about  the  house 
instead  of  lying  down?  It  struck  her  that  per- 
haps he  was  only  mending  the  fires,  but  then  in 
the  same  instant  she  remembered  that  no  fires  were 
even  laid  in  the  rooms  alluded  to :  and  then  she  fan- 
cied that  she  detected  the  sick  beggar-woman  watch- 
ing her  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  though  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep. 

In  short,  Susan's  fears  and  anxieties  came  so 
thick  upon  her,  that  working  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  she  resolved  to  get  nearer  to  Bridget  Riley,  and 
make  a  closer  inspection  of  her,  than  she  had  yet 
done.  Accordingly  she  moved  the  large  sheet  at 
which  she  had  been  working,  and  in  so  doing  dexte- 
rously contrived  to  roll  her  reel  of  cotton  towards  the 
widow  Riley's  feet.  She  then  took  up  the  candle, 
and  went  towards  the  woman,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  the  cotton,  but  really  with  the 
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object  of  getting  a  near  view  of  her.  Fortunately  for 
Susan,  Mrs  Rlley  kept  her  eyes  shut,  for  on  coming 
up  close  to  her,  Susan  observed  something  which 
made  her  start  with  surprize.  The  red  handker- 
chief which  had  at  first  concealed  the  upper  part  of 
the  sick  woman's  bonnet,  had  now  slipped  off,  and 
Susan  saw  that  the  bow  and  ribbon  of  the  bonnet 
were  her  own. — She  could  hardly  credit  her  senses  : 
but  there  was  no  doubt  about  it :  there  was  the  ink- 
spot  on  the  bow,  which  had  spoiled  its  appearance 
the  very  first  Sunday  she  wore  it,  and  about  which 
Mrs.  Carraway  had  rated  her  so  soundly.  There 
could  be  no  mistake,  it  was  the  ribbon  which  Noodle 
Nelly  had  carried  off  the  day  that  Mr.  Livingstone 
had  come  upon  them  both  so  suddenly. 

In  an  instant,  the  whole  scene  was  before  her, 
and  every  word  that  Nelly  had  spoken,  and  which  at 
the  time  seemed  the  mere  foolish  wandering  of  in- 
sanity, now  came  thronging  upon  her  mind,  as  the 
voice  of  a  grateful,  friendly  warning,  from  one  who 
dared  say  no  more,  nor  speak  more  clearly.  She  had 
urged  her  to  have  her  eyes  about  her,  had  warned 
her  not  to  trust  the  footman,  had  by  no  means  vague- 
ly intimated  to  her,  that  when  she  saw  that  ribbon 
again  it  would  be  under  circumstances  which  would 
demand  all  her  self-possession,  and  finally  the  re- 
mark she  had  made  about  whiskers  under  a  bonnet, 
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now  seemed  to  Susan  an  allusion  to  the  sex  of  the 
person  before  her. 

All  this  passed  through  her  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  within  as  brief  a  space  of  time,  the  courageous, 
steadfast-minded  girl  saw  that  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it.  She  raised  her 
candle,  and  passed  it  steadily,  though  rapidly,  before 
the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  then  laid  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  in  a  voice  of  perfect  calmness,  asked 
her  whether  she  was  worse,  for  she  looked  so  pale. 

Whether  Susan  could  have  kept  her  self-possess- 
ion to  such  an  extent  if  she  had  detected  the  whisk- 
ers for  which  she  was  looking,  is  perhaps  rather  pro- 
blematical, but  if  whiskers  there  were,  they  had  been 
so  well  concealed,  that  they  were  not  visible. 

Immediately  upon  Susan's  addressing  her,  Brid- 
get Riley  opened  her  eyes,  and  going  through  the 
process  of  yawning  and  stretching,  which  a  waking 
person  often  exhibits,  inquired  what  had  been  said  to 
her.  Susan  repeated  her  question,  though  with  a 
somewhat  faltering  voice,  for  the  tone  in  which  her 
companion  spoke  was  so  much  more  masculine  than 
feminine,  that  her  apprehensions  still  grew  stronger. 

Bridget  replied  in  her  usual  Irish  accent,  that  her 
paleness,  if  pale  she  was,  came  of  her  fits,  but  she 
was  a  deal  better  now,  only  rather  weak.  "And 
bless  ye,  my  darlint,"  she  concluded,  "  couldn't  ye 
give  me  a  little  dthrop  more  of  the  brandy?" 
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Susan  poured  her  out  a  glass  from  a  bottle  which 
had  been  left  on  the  table,  and  was  now  seized  with 
a  fresh  cause  of  alarm.  What  if  the  woman  should 
drink  herself  drunk,  and  become  violent  ?  Let  what 
would  happen,  our  heroine  was  resolved  to  remain 
no  longer  in  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  person  before 
her  was  a  man  in  disguise  or  no,  and  with  the  ready 
wit  which  never  fails  a  woman  who  is  true  to  her 
self,  she  hit  upon  a  shrewd  expedient,  which  with- 
out betraying  her  purpose,  would  give  her  conclusive 
evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  plums  and  filberts  of  which  Cordelia,  the 
housemaid,  had  made  her  a  present,  were  still  lying 
at  one  end  of  the  kitchen  dresser  :  the  latter  of  these, 
as  Susan  passed  back  to  her  chair,  (which  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  to  where  the  beggar- 
woman  was  sitting)  she  took  up,  and  stripping 
them  of  their  outward  coats,  began  to  crack  them. 
When  she  had  eaten  two  or  three,  the  occupation 
attracted  Bridget's  attention,  who  perhaps  thought 
that  they  would  go  well  with  the  brandy. 

"Eh,  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  "what  famous  nuts 
you  grow  in  this  country.  I  never  saw  the  like  of 
them." 

"  They  are  very  fine  ones,"  answered  Susan,  "  try 
and  eat  a  few,  they'll  do  you  no  harm." 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  replied  widow  Biley. 

"  Here   then  !"    cried    Susan    briskly,    "  here ! 
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catch !"  and  suddenly  taking  up  a  handful,  she  threw 
them  in  the  direction  of  Bridget's  lap, — who  instantly 
prepared  herself  to  receive  them,  by  rapidly  bringing 
her  knees  together.  This  trivial  action  revealed,  as 
Susan  intended  it  should,  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
A  man  who  catches  anything  in  his  lap  brings  his 
legs  together,  in  order  to  prevent  the  thing  thrown 
to  him  from  falling  through  to  the  ground  :  the  instinc- 
tive action  of  a  woman  is  precisely  the  reverse  :  the 
further  she  keeps  her  knees  asunder,  the  broader  and 
more  capacious  is  the  receptacle  formed  by  the  front  of 
her  gown,  for  the  reception  of  whatever  she  may  de- 
sire to  receive  in  it. 

The  mendicant,  therefore,  who  had  received  so 
much  commiseration,  was  a  man  in  disguise,  and,  as 
Susan's  fears  strongly  suggested  to  her,  in  league 
with  the  footman,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the 
house.  It  was  even  so.  Bridget  Rlley,  as  the  rea- 
der has  long  ago  anticipated,  was  no  other  than  Tom 
Pipes,  the  Nightingale ;  who  had  been  clothed  in 
feminine  apparel  at  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  whose 
bonnet  had  been  so  arranged  by  Noodle  Nelly  as  to 
afford  the  hint  which  had  not  been  lost  on  Susan. 
The  faithful  creature's  grateful  heart  had  been  agi- 
tated by  contending  feelings,  which  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  experienced  even  by  some  whose  percep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  were  more  acute  than  was 
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the  case  with  poor  half-witted  Nelly.  She  could  not 
bear  that  her  benefactress  should  be  injured,  nor  that 
Susan  who  had  shewn  her  many  a  kindness  should 
be  exposed  (with  the  remainder  of  those  in  the  house) 
to  peril, — but  then  on  the  other  hand  she  could  not 
betray  her  father, — and  besides  she  stood  in  extreme 
awe  of  him. 

The  result  has  been  seen.  The  day  when  she 
fell  in  with  Susan,  she  had  been  sent  up  with  a  mes- 
sage from  her  father  to  Wily  Will,  the  footman,  to  say 
that  the  bars  of  the  pantry  window  must  not  be  re- 
moved, nor  anything  done  which  would  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  having  been  broken  into,  for 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  his  house  would  be 
among  the  first  that  would  be  searched  by  the  police, 
and  perhaps  he  might  himself  get  into  trouble :  but 
that  Tom  Pipes  should  on  a  given  day  come  up  to 
Fairfield  Court  in  disguise,  and  that  when  they  had 
made  a  clearance  of  all  the  valuables,  they  should 
both  quit  the  neighbourhood  instantly.  The  details 
of  this  business  were  to  be  settled  between  them  at 
a  future  time  and  place  of  which  Nelly  then  gave  due 
notice.  But  Nelly,  though  she  carried  the  message, 
and  knew  that  if  she  blabbed,  it  would  be  at  the  peril 
of  her  life,  was  resolved  not  to  leave  the  premises 
without  warning  Susan  of  impending  danger.  She 
knew  Susan's  character,  and  she  felt  confident  that 
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she  could  aid  her,  and  lead  her  to  a  discovery  of  what 
was  going  on,  without  compromising  herself.  How 
she  contrived  this  the  reader  has  now  seen,  and  he 
will  likewise  understand  why  Mr.  Abraham  Goodman, 
immediately  on  parting  from  Nelly,  restored  the 
screws  to  the  stanchions,  and  thereby  turned  the 
tables  on  Susan  Allen  when  she  made  her  charge 
against  him. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Susan's  heart  beat 
thick  and  her  breath  almost  failed  her,  when  she  saw 
the  action  which  verified  her  worst  suspicions. 
What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  That  was  a  question 
the  very  thought  of  which  sickened  her  with  terror 
and  dismay.  What  could  she  do  to  frustrate  the  nefa- 
rious design  which  was  about  to  be  perpetrated  before 
her  very  face  ?  How  could  she,  with  no  help  at  hand, 
and  no  neighbour  within  hearing,  defend  herself  from 
personal  violence,  if  the  plunderers  chose  to  offer  it? 
Her  best  chance  of  defeating  their  object  seemed  to 
be  by  throwing  such  obstacles  in  their  way  as  should 
retard  the  execution  of  their  plan  till  the  other  ser- 
vants returned  from  the  Meeting  at  Berkingholt ;  her 
only  safety  seemed  to  consist  in  dissimulation  and  in 
pretending  to  observe  nothing,  while  in  point  of  fact, 
she  was  noting  every  thing.  Experience  had  already 
taught  her  the  necessity  of  not  acting  too  hastily,  and 
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as  this  was  a  case  in  which  at  present  no  overt  act  had 
been  committed,  and  in  which,  even  if  it  had,  she 
could  bring  no  force  of  physical  strength  against  the 
offenders,  she  felt  that  the  only  thing  left  for  her  to 
do,  was  to  try  and  ascertain  the  object  and  extent  of 
their  crime,  and  the  plans  they  intended  to  pursue  as 
soon  as  it  had  been  successfully  committed.  Though 
unable  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  deed,  she 
was  resolved  if  possible  to  get  such  a  clue  as  should 
ensure  the  apprehension  of  the  culprits,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  property,  which  she  felt  convinced  (by 
the  sounds  she  had  heard  above  stairs,  and  by  the  look 
which  the  supposed  Bridget  Riley  had  given  when 
the  plate  was  handed  over  to  the  footman)  was  now 
being  packed  up  to  be  carried  away. 

But  she  had  no  time  for  lengthened  deliberation, 
for  she  had  hardly  satisfied  herself  as  to  the  beggar- 
woman's  real  sex,  when  Abraham  Goodman  re-entered 
the  kitchen.  He  had  fallen  asleep,  he  said,  immedi- 
ately upon  lying  down,  and  as  he  was  now  quite  re- 
freshed, he  would  undertake  to  sit  up  till  his  mistress 
returned,  and  Susan  therefore  might  go  to  bed.  He 
had  already  made  up  the  fire  in  the  drawing  room. 

Susan  thanked  him,  and  immediately  assented  to 
his  suggestion,  for  she  was  careful  to  do  nothing  which 
should  betray  her  suspicions.  To  her  bed-room  there- 
fore  she  retired,  but  not  without  having  looked  into  Mrs. 
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Becket's  apartment  and  made  the  discovery  that  her 
jewel  box,  and  other  things  of  value,  had  heen  re- 
moved. To  bed,  however,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
she  did  not  go,  but  she  fell  on  her  knees  by  her  bed- 
side and  prayed  God  to  direct  and  strengthen  her  in 
the  trial  which  awaited  her.  As  soon  as  she  had 
done  this,  she  put  out  her  candle  and  stationed  herself 
at  her  window,  which  fortunately  commanded  a  view 
of  the  back-door  of  the  house.  She  had  not  remained 
there  long,  when,  upon  hearing  a  whistle  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  kitchen,  she  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  a  figure  emerge  from  the  shrubbery,  approach 
the  back-door,  receive  a  large  sack  which  he  laid  on 
his  shoulder,  and  then  retiring,  was  rapidly  lost  to 
her  view. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost :  she  must  endea- 
vour to  learn  more  before  the  thieves  left  the  house, 
or  her  caution  would  prove  of  no  benefit  to  her  mis- 
tress. She  immediately  stript  off  her  shoes,  opened 
her  door,  and  looking  over  the  bannister,  and  seeing 
that  all  was  dark,  proceeded  down  stairs,  and  stopped 
at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  which  led  to  the  kit- 
chen. Here  she  stood  and  listened,  and  speedily  re- 
cognized the  footman's  voice,  and  the  ci-devant  Brid- 
get Riley's, — who,  by  the  way,  had  now  entirely  lost 
her  Irish  accent. — "I  am  not  too  late,"  thought 
Susan  to  herself,  "  I  suppose  they  have  not  yet  packed 
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up  all  they  intend  to  carry  off."  She  then  crept 
along  the  passage,  and  stationed  herself  in  a  recess 
behind  the  kitchen  door, — between  it  and  the  entrance 
to  the  cellar. 

"  Has  Roe  got  the  coffee-pot  as  well  as  the  tea- 
kettle ?"  inquired  Tom  Pipes ;  "  I  don't  know  that  it 
was  well  letting  him  have  so  much  of  the  plate." 

"  We  have  as  much  of  one  thing  or  another  as  we 
can  carry;"  replied  the  trusty  Abraham,  "he's  a 
sure  hand  is  Roe,  he'll  have  it  all  in  the  melting  pot 
before  morning." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Bill,"  continued  the  other, 
"  we  must  shove  off,  or  we  shall  have  the  old  lady  re- 
turning on  our  hands.  It's  past  ten  o'clock  now, 
and  they'll  be  back  by  eleven.  My  eyes !  wo'nt  they 
stare  ?  And  wo'nt  they  lead  that  precious  fool  of  a 
girl  that  they  left  behind  them  a  pretty  life  of  it, 
when  they  find  what  a  clearance  we've  made?" 

"To  be  sure,  we  have  done  the  job  complete- 
ly," replied  Wily  Will,  "and  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  they  didn't  charge  Miss  Susan  with  it.  But 
she's  no  fool,"  added  he  with  an  oath,  "  she  very  near 
blew  up  the  whole  concern  by  watching  me  draw  the 
screws  of  the  window  bars,  and  peaching ;  but  I  was 
too  sharp  for  her." 

"  No  fool  ain't  she  ?  I  know  this,  she  put  me 
this  evening  into  a  pretty  stew :  she  held  the  candle 
Y  2 
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to  my  face  while  I  was  shamming  sleep  till  I  began 
to  suspect  she  was  up  to  me,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  wring 
her  neck  for  her." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  proceeding  to  extremities,  especially 
with  women,"  observed  the  gallant  Abraham,  "  but 
no  fear  of  her,  she's  asleep  and  dreaming  by  this 
time.  But  come  let's  be  off." 

"  Well,  I'm  ready,  only  give^  us  something  to 
drink  first." 

"  What'll  you  have  ?" 

"Don't  care  :  what  have  you  got?" 

"Ale,  and  brandy,  and. ..." 

"Wheugh!"  whistled  the  Nightingale,  with  a 
thrilling  note  of  contempt, — "  I  shall  drink  nothing 
but  rosy  wine.  Come,  give  us  a  bottle  of  port.  I 
dare  say  it's  pretty  good :  and  if  so  we'll  make  bold 
with  a  bottle  or  two  for  consumption  on  the  voyage." 

"  Well,  make  haste  then,"  answered  the  footman, 
and  in  another  moment,  Susan  felt  the  kitchen  door 
thrown  back  against  her,  and  while  she  contrived  to 
keep  it  in  that  position,  the  footman  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  ale-cellar,  and  with  Tom  Pipes  holding 
the  candle,  proceeded  to  unlock  the  wine-cellar  be- 
yond. 

Now  then !  now  or  never,  was  the  moment  for 
Susan  !  And  the  sense  of  self-possession  which  had 
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guided  her  hitherto,  did  not  fail  her  now. — Hardly 
venturing  to  breathe  lest  she  should  betray  herself, 
she  emerged  from  her  hiding-place  tripped  down  the 
cellar  steps,  and  watching  her  opportunity,  while  the 
rascals'  faces  were  turned  from  her,  she  swung 
the  door  back  upon  them,  with  such  force,  that  it 
extinguished  their  candle,  and  before  they  could  re- 
cover their  amazement,  she  locked  it,  double  locked  it, 
rushed  through  the  ale- cellar,  locked  and  double  lock- 
ed that  door,  then  hastened  to  pile  up  against  it  every 
heavy  article  of  furniture  she  could  drag  to  the  spot, 
and  lastly,  ran  to  the  rope  which  was  attached  to  the 
alarm-bell  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  continued 
ringing  it  till  she  felt  her  knees  sinking  under  her, 
and  she  fell  to  the  ground  fainting. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
ffireat  ®n?  anti  little 


"  For  Rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
Uis  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope  ; 
And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 
I'  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  shew  why, 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by. 
Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke 
You'd  think  he  talk'd  like  other  folk.  .  .  . 
But  when  he  pleas'd  to  shew't,  his  speech 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich, 
A  Babylonish  dialect, 
Which  learned  pedants  much  affect." 

BCTLEE. 

THE  sentiment  which  Shakspear  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Trinculo,  and  which  has  been  already 
quoted,  that  the  English  are  a  people  who  "  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  a  lame  beggar,  will  lay 
out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian,"  is  certainly  anything 
but  disproved  by  our  modern  habits.  Much  of  the 
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good  that  is  done,  would  not  (it  is  to  be  feared)  be 
accomplished  without  the  Pharisaical  machinery  of 
charity-balls,  bazaars,  "  and  all  their  trumpery,"  for  re- 
ligion is  at  so  low  an  ebb  among  us,  that  (in  spite  of 
noble  occasional  exceptions)  we  are  unwilling  to  offer 
unto  God  simply,  and  unreservedly,  and  without  a 
prospect  of  any  immediate  return.  Much  as  we  hear 
about  faith,  the  fruits  of  it,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  be  perceived.  People  can- 
not lay  out  money  in  a  righteous  cause,  without  ex- 
pecting to  receive,  at  least,  the  interest  of  their  capi- 
tal. They  must  have  their  quid  pro  quo,  in  pleasure 
or  excitement. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  sensual  and  faithless 
spirit,  which  has  been  yielded  to,  instead  of  repro- 
bated by  those  whose  office  gave  them  authority  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  that  all  our  so-called  religious 
Societies  have  adopted  the  common  machinery  of  poli- 
tical agitation, — travelling  orators,  and  public  plat- 
forms,— as  the  easiest  and  most  effectual  means  of 
filling  their  treasuries.  And,  as  one  unworthy  step 
is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  another,  we  find  several  of 
these  Societies  forgetting  their  position  and  their 
duties,  and  proportioning  their  arrogance  to  their 
subscription  list. 

And  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  till  we  return 
to  the. ancient  system,  and  make  the  Church  the 
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receiver,  and  the  Bishops  the  dispensers  of  the  peo- 
ple's bounty.  Meanwhile,  the  visible  tendency  of 
our  great  Societies  is  towards  dissent ;  in  several, 
schism  is  triumphant,  and  on  the  rest  it  is  making  its 
aggressions  with  more  or  less  present  success,  but 
still  with  the  same  final  prospect  of  victory. 

How  any  churchman, — above  all,  how  any  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England,  can  allow  himself 
to  contribute  to  institutions  which  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  dissent ;  how  he  can  persuade  himself  that  it 
is  no  discredit  to  be  seen  on  the  same  platform  with 
schismatic  teachers ;  on  what  principles  he  ventures 
to  go,  (not  merely  unbidden,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
known  wishes  of  a  brother  clergyman,)  and  either 
preside  at,  or  attend  meetings  of  this  description  in  a 
parish  not  under  his  charge,  is  quite  inconceivable : 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  generation  which  suc- 
ceeds us,  will  be  better  instructed  in  Church  princi- 
ples than  we  have  been,  and  will  learn  to  see  in  its 
true  light  the  immeasurable  guilt  of  the  sin  of  schism.* 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  "  wandering  stars,"  the  travelling, 
speech-making  orators,  who,  neglecting  their  own  flocks,  are  in  the 
habit  of  intruding  into  theirclerical  neighbours'  parishes,  and  holding 
meetings  against  their  consent,  will  reflect  upon  the  following  pas- 
sage, in  a  recent  charge,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Episcopal  au- 
thority has  not  much  weight  with  thfim,  as  such,  except  when  they 
happen  to  agree  with  it.  "With  respect  to  the  various  associations 
instituted  for  religious  objects,  I  would  venture  to  make  one  further 
suggestion ;  that  you  admit  into  your  pulpits  not  any  missionary — no, 
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Against  the  objects  of  the  Society,  which,  upon, 
the  evening  so  often  alluded  to,  held  its  meeting  at 
Berkingholt,  there  is  nothing  to  be  excepted.  The 
bare  dissemination  of  the  Bible,  indeed,  in  any  given 
country,  without  a  contemporaneous  institution  of  a 
Christian  ministry  to  preach,  catechize,  and  administer 

not  any  one.  I  say  into  your  pulpits.  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  not 
to  invite  them  to  have  meetings  with  you  for  suitable  objects. 
But  preach  for  those  objects  yourselves,  or  obtain  the  assistance 
of  your  neighbouring  Clergy.  Do  not  encourage  strangers  going 
through  the  churches  extolling  and  exaggerating  with  all  the  arts  of 
rhetoric,  as  strangers  sent  for  the  purpose  can  hardly  fail  to  do,  the 
claims  of  the  particular  societies  they  advocate.  It  is  a  disturbance  of 
the  parochial  system.  It  turns  God's  house  into  a  hall  of  declama- 
tion, and  pampers  a  diseased  appetite  for  that  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  neither  milk  nor  strong  meat,  but  a  kind  of  mawkish  senti- 
ment, from  which  no  genuine,  healthy  growth  of  Christian  charity 
had  ever  yet  been  produced.  Again,  I  would  earnestly  press  upon 
you  the  duty  of  not  interfering  one  with  another  with  respect  of  those 
societies.  If  any  of  you  should  judge  any  of  these  societies  especially 
worthy  of  his  support,  let  him  give  that  support  in  his  own  parish,  or 
in  the  parish  of  any  neighbouring  Clergyman  who  may  wish  his 
assistance.  But  I  conjure  you  not  to  intrude  yourselves  into  a  parish 
unbidden,  much  less  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  acknowledged 
opinion  of  its  proper  pastor.  Do  not  intrude  unbidden,  even  at  meet- 
ings for  religious  objects,  into  the  parish  of  another  Minister.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  you  will  do  incalculably  more  evil  by  weakening  the 
influence  of  a  brother  Minister  over  his  flock  (and  you  will  weaken  it. 
if  you  successfully  support  what  he  is  known  to  oppose)  than  you 
can  do  good  by  forwarding  the  cause  of  any  of  those  societies.  Besides, 
the  evil  is  certain;  the  good,  at  the  best,  must  be  doubtful;  and  remem- 
ber what  the  Apostle  has  said  of  those  who  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."— Bithop  ofJSxeter's  Charge,  1842,  (as  reported  in  the  News- 
papers.) 
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the  blessed  Sacraments,  is  never  likely  to  do  much 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  That  office  was 
assigned  to  living  men, — not  to  a  book,  even  though 
that  book  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God  Himself. 
But  still  it  is  a  pious  act  and  a  christianly  to  publish  the 
Scriptures  in  the  language  of  every  nation  under  hea- 
ven, so  that  every  man  may  hear  them  read  in  his 
own  tongue  wherein  he  was  born,  and  purchase  them 
at  an  easy  rate.  But  to  publish  translations  of  God's 
word  which  are  confessedly  incorrect  and  imperfect, 
— to  league  with  dissenters  for  this  purpose  (doing 
evil  that  good  may  come),  and  to  act  upon  the  lati- 
tudinarian  principles  which  the  heterogeneous  consti- 
tution of  the  Bible  Society  requires,  this  is  what  no 
Catholic-minded  person  can  do,  even  though  he  gladly 
admits  the  original  object  of  the  institution  to  be 
praise-worthy. 

Mrs.  Becket  was  one  of  the  many  excellent  per- 
sons, who  in  their  admiration  of  the  objects  of  the 
Bible  Society  are  content  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  be 
unobservant  of  the  manner  in  which  those  objects  are 
endeavoured  to  be  obtained.  The  things,  however, 
which  she  saw  and  heard  on  the  evening  in  question, 
went  a  good  way  towards  effecting  a  change  in  her 
sentiments. 

Upon  entering  the  church  at  Berkingholt  a  curious 
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sight  (curious,  at  least,  to  any  who  was  not  versed  in 
the  irreverent  eccentricities  of  ultra-Protestantism) 
presented  itself.  The  fabric,  which  originally  had 
been  rather  a  fine  specimen  of  perpendicular  gothic, 
had  been,  by  years  of  neglect,  and  the  subsequent 
reparations  of  economical  churchwardens,  reduced 
to  that  anomalous  condition  which  is,  alas !  but  too 
common,  and  which  affords  such  fruitful  fields  of 
lamentation  to  the  lovers  of  our  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities. Not,  however,  that  it  could  be  said  that 
Berkingholt  Church  was  now  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  as  spruce,  and  snug,  and 
dapper,  and  comfortable,  as  whitewash,  and  paint, 
and  pews,  and  cushions  could  make  it.  There  were 
several  rows  of  hard,  straight-backed  benches  for  the 
poor,  under  the  gallery,  and  full  in  the  draught  of 
the  door ;  and  a  chantry  chapel  had  been  turned  into 
a  very  convenient  receptacle  for  the  school-children 
— they  were  out  of .  the  way,  and  if  they  could  hear 
nothing,  it  mattered  less,  because  children  are  so  in- 
attentive. 

The  chancel,  which  was  ruinous  when  Mr.  Swamp 
to  the  living,  had  been  rebuilt  by  the  lay-im- 
>priator,  who,  acting  upon  Mr.  Swamp's  suggestion, 
that  chancels  are  useless,  had  reduced  its  space  two- 
thirds;  so  that  in  fact  it  now  only  consisted  of  a  small 
semi-circular  bow,  projected  from  the  extremity  of  the 
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nave,  with  stuccoed  walls,  and  a  ceiling  formed  to 
imitate  a  gigantic  cockle-shell.     In  justice  to  the 
Flemyng  family,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  although 
they  were  patrons  of  the  living,  they  were  not  the 
lay-impropriators.     On   either  side  of  the  chancel, 
were  the  reading  desk  and  the  pulpit,  stately  erec- 
tions, such  as  rejoice  the  popular  preacher     On  the 
present  occasion,  the  communion  table  and  its  appur- 
tenances were  concealed  by  a  platform,  which  stretch- 
ing across  the  chancel,  at  a  height  which,  cutting  the 
commandments  in  half,  (severe,  though  unintentional 
satire !)  and  leaving  the  heads  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
only  just  above  the  temporary  flooring,  afforded  a  con- 
venient space  for  the  luminaries  of  the  evening  to  ex- 
hibit themselves  upon.    When  to  these  circumstances 
it  is  added  that  the  aisles  were  strewed  with  new 
mown  grass,  (an  expedient  to  prevent  the  sound  of 
footsteps  incommoding  the  audience),  and  that  there 
was  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  tallow  candles  in  tin 
sconces  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  a  brilliant  row 
of  Argand  lamps,  so  disposed  as  to  give  all  the  advan- 
tages of  stage  effect  to  the  speakers,  the  reader  will 
have  a  sufficiently  accurate  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  Berkingholt  Church  on  this  important  occasion. 

The  church  was  full  of  spectators,  though  the 
business  of  the  Meeting  had  not  commenced,  when 
Mrs.  Becket  entered  it.  She  made  her  way  to  the 
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nearest  pew,  and — (not  being  used  to  the  notion, 
that  the  Church  was  only  God's  House,  while  Divine 
Service  was  being  performed,)  was  about  to  kneel 
down,  and  say  her  secret  prayer,  as  usual,  when  it 
was  intimated  to  her,  that  she  must  advance  nearer 
to  the  platform,  and  on  looking  that  way,  she  saw 
that  Mrs.  Swamp  was  beckoning  to  her. 

Towards  the  platform,  therefore,  she  went,  and 
was  met  by  that  zealous  lady,  who  assured  her  that 
a  special  place  had  been  kept  for  her  among  the  re- 
served seats:  and  then,  without  consulting  Mrs. 
Becket's  wishes  on  the  "subject,  immediately  intro- 
duced her  to  those  who  were  to  be  her  companions 
for  the  evening, — to  wit,  some  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Berkingholt  shopkeepers, — Mrs. 
Sparks,  Mrs.  Snooks,  and  Mrs.  Snaggs,  the  Misses 
Hopkinson,  Wilkinson,  and  Tomkinson,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  to  Mrs.  Lillycrop  the  Baptist  preacher's 
lady, — a  matron,  who,  from  her  deep,  rumbling  voice, 
her  black  and  white  gown  with  its  well-known  run- 
ning pattern  of  thunderbolts,  her  dignified  demeanour, 
her  nose  which  the  eagle  of  Olympus  might  have 
envied,  her  "  Hyperion's  curls,  and  front  of  Jove  him- 
self," was  familiarly  known  in  the  village  by  the 
nickname  of  Jupiter. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Lillycrop,"  said  Mrs.  Swamp  in  her 
blandest  tone,  "  allow  me  to  introduce  a  lady,  who, 
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though  recently  come  into  the  neighbourhood,  is  quite 
one  of  ourselves, — one  who  has  drawn  the  line. — Mrs. 
Lilly  crop,  Mrs.  Becket, — Mrs.  Becket,  Mrs.  Lillycrop." 

Mrs.  Becket  curtsied  very  good-humouredly,  but 
thought  within  herself  she  was  obtaining  more  praise 
than  she  deserved-  "  Drawn  the  line ! — what  can 
she  mean  ?  I  never  could  draw  a  line  in  my  life, — at 
least,  not  a  straight  one." 

But  while  Mrs.  Lillycrop,  with  a  patronizing  air, 
was  preparing  herself  to  say  something  dignified  and 
gracious,  a  voluntary  was  commenced  on  the  organ, 
and  Mr.  Swamp  and  his  associate  orators  appeared, 
to  soft  music,  on  the  platform.  When  they  had 
bowed  to  their  acquaintance,  and  settled  themselves 
in  their  places,  the  business  of  the  evening  commenced. 
Mr.  Swamp  gave  out  the  558th  Hymn  in  the  Berk- 
ingholt  selection,  which  was  sung  by  the  Clackington 
Melodists'  Club  to  the  air  of  "  Batti,  Batti,"  in  the 
Opera  of  Don  Giovanni.*  Of  course,  Mr.  Swamp 
was  quite  unconscious  of  this  profaneness ; — he  pro- 
bably did  not  know  that  such  an  opera  existed,  and 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  introducing  popular  airs 
into  the  Church  Service  has  been  carried  to  such  a  disgusting  height 
in  France  as  to  call  forth  the  strongest  censures  and  prohibitions  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  that  country.  It  5s  to  be 
hoped  that  the  evil  will  be  stopped  among  ourselves,  for  there  seems 
on  all  sides  a  growing  wish,  not  only  for  the  general  improvement  of 
our  parochial  choirs,  but  for  the  restoration  of  the  simpler,  severer, 
and  more  solemn  music  of  ancient  times.  Meanwhile,  it  is  hardly 
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if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  justly  indignant  that 
any  portion  of  it  had  been  so  made  use  of:  he  was 
too  right-minded  to  have  sheltered  himself  under  the 
saying  which  has  been  attributed  to  a  more  eminent, 
though  less  scrupulous  person,  —  that  he  did  not  see 
why  the  devil  should  monopolize  all  the  good  tunes. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  here  by  way  of  suggesting  one 
inconvenience,  at  least,  which  may  arise  from  leaving 
the  arrangements  of  choral  matters,  to  the  discretion 
of  lay  persons,  whether  they  be  the  village  organist, 
or  the  members  of  a  Melodists'  Club. 

When  the  hymn  was  concluded,  Mr.  Swamp  of- 
fered up  a  prayer  of  a  description  of  which  gentlemen 
of  his  views  are  so  fond,  but  which  is  the  most  un- 
pleasant to  hear,  and  in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
join.  It  was  not  extempore,  and  yet  it  was  :  it  was 
a  mingling  together  of  scraps  of  perhaps  twenty  of 
the  different  prayers  of  the  Liturgy,  improved,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Swamp  thought,  by  his  ingenious  altera- 
tions, but  which  continually  baulked  those,  who,  in 
their  familiarity  with  one  part  of  the  prayer,  were 
prepared  to  conclude  it  in  its  accustomed  form,  but 

possible  to  take  up  a  modern  collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  tunes, 
without  finding  therein  arrangements  of  Opera  music  by  Rossini,  &c. 
&c.  That  alluded  to  in  the  text  will  'be  found  with  divers  Greek, 
Scotch,  and  Russian  airs  of  similar  character  in  a  Collection  by 
Hawes,  (p.  168)  of  Tunes  adapted  to  a  selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
by  the  Editor  (1836)  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  ;  yet  this  Collec- 
tion is  understood  to  have  received  high  Episcopal  sanction. 

z  2 
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had  their  attention  distracted  by  some  new  turn  which 
was  given  to  the  petition  by  the  orator  who  made  it. 

When  this  service  was  finished,  Mr.  Swamp 
briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  and  stated  "  that  as  the 
Annual  Report  was  not  yet  out  of  the  printer's  hands 
his  friend  Mr.  Gadd  would  make  a  statement  which 
would  interest  them  deeply,  and  would  fully  occupy 
their  thoughts  till  the  Report  arrived." 

Mr.  Gadd  accordingly  expressed  the  high  satis- 
faction which  it  afforded  him  to  be  surrounded  by  so 
numerous,  so  respectable,  and  so  intelligent  an  audi- 
ence ;  "  And  I  say  this  the  more,  my  dear  Christian 
brethren,"  observed  he,  "  because,  in  discharging  my 
official  duties  in  connexion  with  the  Parent  Society, 
it  has  been  my  melancholy  lot  to  visit  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  (I  need  not  tell  you  there  are 
such,  even  in  this  our  favoured  land) ;  places,  where 
the  Gospel  is  never  preached ;  places,  where  an  idle 
or  malignant  Clergy  do  all  that  in  them  lies,  to  mar 
the  interests  of  our  excellent  Society.  Yes,  Christian 
friends,  I  say  it  with  awe  and  dismay,  that  there  are 
those  among  the'  Clergy  who  are  striving  to  keep 
their  people  in  the  darkest  ignorance  of  the  darkest 
ages,  and  bind  down  the  rights  of  private  judgment 
with  the  chains  of  Popish  thraldom.  Yes,  friends 
and  brethren,  there  are  those  who  endeavour  even  to 
prevent  the  Meetings  of  the  Bible  Society  in  their 
benighted  parishes.  Call  it  prejudice,  or  attribute  it 
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to  ignorance,  if  your  charity  will  allow  you  to  do  so, 
but  for  me,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  my  honest  indigna- 
tion will  not  allow  me  to  slur  over  the  truth  by  the 
tenderness  of  mawkish  sentimentality.  Dear  friends, 
he  who  disapproves  the  Bible  Society  would  with- 
hold from  the  people  the  Word  of  Life,  and  he  who 
withholds  the  Word  of  Life,  is  a  Papist  and  nothing 
but  a  Papist.  I  do  not  say,  that  these  false  brethren, 
if  brethren  I  must  call  them,  are  paid  by  the  Pope, 
though  many  wise  and  grave  men  believe  that  they 
are,  but  this  I  do  say,  that  they  are  renegades  and 
apostates,  that  they  are  betraying  the  Church's  cause, 
while  they  eat  up  her  bread,  that  they  are  slimy  rep- 
tiles who  leave  their  trail  of  poison  upon  her  altars, 
unclean  and  loathsome  beasts  for  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  :"AS — but  enough  of  them." 

*  In  connection  with  such  a  speaker  as  Mr.  Gadd,  the  reader  will 
not  be  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  a  passage  in  which  South  alludes  to 
the  noisy  declaimers  on  the  same  subject,  in  his  day.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, let  Popery  be  as  bad  as  any  one  would  have  it,  yet  for  all  that, 
let  us  not  be  deceived  with  words.  We  are  men ;  and  let  us  not  sell 
our  lives,  and  our  estates,  our  reason,  and  religion,  for  wind  and  noire. 
For  where  the  thing  exclaimed  against  is  extremely  bad,  yet  if  the 
persons,  that  exclaim  against  it,  are  certainly  much  worse  ;  worse  in 
their  Principles,  worse  in  their  Practices,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
there  is  roguery  at  the  bottom  ;  aud  that  how  plausibly  soever  things 
may  pass,  as  they  are  heard,  they  would  look  very  scurvily,  if  they 
were  seen.  Something,  no  doubt,  is  designed,  that  is  not  declared, 
but  what  that  is,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  inspection 
of  men's  hearts.  Only  it  having  been  always  accounted  a  very  rati- 
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lose 


"For  you,  my  dear  dissenting  brethren,  whose 
zeal,  whose  activity,  whose  self-  devotion,  whose  warm 
charity,  and  Christian  liberality,  need  no  praise  of 
mine,  and  who,  in  spite  of  trivial  differences,  upon 
which  bigots  dote,  join  hand  in  hand  for  the  support 
of  our  admirable  society, — for  you....,"  and  then 
Mr.  Shimei  Gadd  went  on  to  enlarge  upon  the  excel- 
lencies of  dissent  and  the  beauties  of  schism.  Next, 
he  proceeded  with  various  statistical  facts  which  had 
reference  to  the  Parent  Society,  expressed  the  deep 
regret  he  felt  that  Count  Werther  Von  Spitzbube  was 
unable  to  attend,  and  lay  before  them  his  interesting 
statement  of  what  their  dear  Prussian  brethren  were 
doing,  and  then  he  sat  down,  in  order,  as  he  modestly 
said,  that  he  might  not  keep  them  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  listening  to  abler  advocates  of  the  cause. 

You  should  not  have  sat  down  so  Boon,"  said  Mr. 
Swamp  to  his  reverend  brother,  "  this  tiresome 
printer  has  not  sent  in  the  Report.  Jobson,"  he  con- 

onal  and  allowed  way,  to  judge  what  may  be,  by  what  has  been ;  you 
may  remember,  that  about  forty  years  siuce,  this  word  Popery  served 
such  as  brandish  it  about  the  ears  of  the  government  now,  as  an  ef- 
fectual engine  to  pull  down  the  Monarchy  to  the  ground,  to  destroy 
Episcopacy  root  and  branch,  and  to  rob  the  Church,  and  almost  all 
honest  men,  to  the  last  farthing.  From  which  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
easy,  natural,  and  hardly  to  be  avoided  inference,  that  the  very  same 
means,  used  by  the  very  same  sort  of  men,  are,  and  must  be  intended 
to  compass  and  bring  about  the  very  same  cuds  once  again.  And  if 
so :  it  is  left  to  you  to  consider,  whether  it  can  become  sober,  and 
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tinned,  addressing  the  beadle,  "  why  has  not  Scatter- 
lize  kept  his  promise  ?" 

The  beadle  shook  his  head,  and  whispered  in  his 
patron's  ear,  that  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  no 
Reports  forthcoming  that  evening,  for  that  Mr.  Scat- 
terlize  had  had  an  accident  with  his  type ;  which  was 
the  truth, — but  not  the  whole  truth :  for  the  respect- 
able printer  had,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  upset  the 
frame  in  which  the  type  was  set,  and  scattered  the 
letters  all  over  the  floor  of  his  workshop. 

This  was  rather  a  distressing  announcement,  be- 
cause the  next  speaker,  the  Reverend  Lothario  Swain- 
ham,  had  intended  to  make  this  Report,  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  speech,  and  his  speech  was  looked  to 
by  the  surrounding  audience  as  the  great  feature  of 
the  evening.  And  no  wonder;  for  Mr.  Swainham 
was  so  eminently  popular  among  the  female  visitors 
at  public  meetings,  that  he  had  been  heard  to  boast 
that  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  he  had  received 
from  the  dear  creatures,  known  and  anonymous,  no 
less  than  forty-nine  direct  proposals,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty- three  pair  of  embroidered  slippers. 

And  among  the  younger  part  of  the  female  re- 
ligious world,  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Look 

wise  men  (especially  in  such  great  concerns)  to  be  deceived  by  the 
same  cheat.  And  thus  I  have  given  you  both  the  short  and  the  long, 
the  top  and  the  bottom,  of  all  these  enormous  out-cries  against  Po- 
pery."— South' t  Sermons,  Vol.  vi.  p.  20. 
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and  die," — a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  as  proud 
as  of  the  slipper-contribution,  till  on  one  unfortu- 
nate occasion,  having  to  make  an  oration  in  the  open 
air,  and  not  being  very  well  heard,  an  auditor  who 
had  misunderstood  his  popular  designation,  and 
thought  it  referred  to  a  slight  obliquity  in  his  vision, 
saluted  him  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  "  'Ook 
and  Eye,"  and  begged  him  to  speak  a  little  louder. — 
Now  as  Mr.  Swainham  was  somewhat  sensitive 
on  the  subject  of  his  defect,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  he  rather  shrunk  thenceforward  from  the  sou* 
briquet  of  "Look  and  die."  However,  he  was 
still  called  so  by  his  admirers,  who  were  very  many, 
— for  with  the  exception  of  the  cast  in  his  eye,  na- 
ture had  favoured  him,  and  his  tailor,  and  Row- 
land's Kalydor  had  done  the  rest. 

Such  was  the  man  of  whose  speech  great  things 
were  expected,  and  who  now  rose  with  the  convic- 
tion strong  on  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
However,  that  is  of  no  consequence  at  a  public 
meeting,  provided  only  a  man  has  fluency,  and 
neither  stops,  nor  hesitates.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Swain- 
ham,  having  commenced  by  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  report  was  not  forthcoming,  though  he  had 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  it  would  be  de- 
livered at  the  respective  houses  of  his  hearers  next 
morning,  proceeded  to  say  that  his  inability  to  lay 
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before  them  the  interesting  details  of  the  last  year's 
exertions  of  the  Berkingholt  Auxiliary,  had  made 
him  feel  that  he  should  have  best  consulted  the 
wishes  of  his  audience  by  remaining  silent.  (Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  'no,  no,'  from  all  parts 
of  the  Church.)  "But,"  continued  Mr.  Swainham, 
"  I  should  be  something  more,  or  less  than  a  man,  if 
I  were  able  to  withhold  my  testimony  to  the  piety  of 
the  ladies  of  this  place  and  neighbourhood.  For,  my 
Christian  Friends,  let  us  not  forget,  that  this  is  em- 
phatically a  Ladies'  Association.  It  has  ladies  for  its 
officers,"  (here  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Lillycrop,  and  smi- 
led on  Mrs.  Swamp,)  "it  has  ladies  for  its  contributors, 
and  it  collects  around  me  at  this  time  the  best  and 
fairest  of  the  gifts  of  creation, — the  ladies.  I  would 
not  natter  you  my  sweet  sisters,  for  I  despise  flattery ; 
I  would  not  for  worlds,  if  I  had  them,  say  anything 
which  should  betray  to  you  for  the  first  time,  your 
unconscious  excellence ;  for  you  know  that  I  am  the 
soul  of  sincerity.  But  who  can  hide  the  sun  at  noon 
day,  or  who  can  silence  the  tongues  of  all  mankind  ? 
And  do  not  all  mankind  '  from  China  to  Peru,'  bear  as 
with  one  voice  their  united  testimony  that  nothing  is 
done, — at  least  nothing  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
unless  the  ladies  are  the  doers  of  it.  Who  are  ever 
the  most  zealous  in  a  good  cause?  The  Ladies. 
Who  work  upon  us  ruder  materials,  till  they  fashion 
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us  to  follow  their  benevolent  exertions  ?  The  Ladies. 
Who  have  hands  open  as  the  day?  The  Ladies. 
And  hearts  beating  with  sympathetic  throbs  of  pity? 
The  Ladies.  And  dove-like  eyes  melting  with  com- 
passion  ?  The  Ladies.  Who,  from  the  beginning  of 
times,  to  the  end  of  it  have  been  and  will  be  the  glory 
of  human  nature  ?  Who  are  the  main  support  of  the 
Berkingholt  Auxiliary  ?  Why  the  Ladies,  the  Ladies, 
the  Ladies.  Ladies  I  have  done." 

And  it  was  well  he  had,  for  the  eldest  Miss  Wig- 
gins had  fainted,  and  the  two  younger  were  in  hy- 
sterics. Really,  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Swainham's  abi- 
lities should  take  care  what  they  are  about.  They 
make  terrible  havoc  :  they  play  with  edged  tools,  and 
many  a  soft-hearted  and  disconsolate  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, has  had  cause  ere  this  to  address  them  as  the 
broken-backed  frogs  did  the  stone-thro  wing  boys  in  the 
fable,  "  It  may  be  fun  to  you, — but  it  is  death  to  us." 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Reverend  Joseph  Mil- 
ler of  Manchester,  a  person  who  had  the  advantage 
of  being  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  great  jest-maker 
of  that  name,  and  who,  if  the  merits  of  a  pun  consist 
in  its  badness,  might  be  considered  to  have  inherited 
a  ten-fold  portion  of  his  great  ancestor's  talents. 
Whether,  in  the  first  instance,  his  name  had  charms 
for  the  multitude,  or  whether  a  very  bad  punster  is 
more  tolerable  than  a  great  proser,  we  cannot  take 
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upon  ourselves  to  say,  but  Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  performers  of  the  present  day.  "  His 
face,"  observes  the  Record,  "  is  large  and  broad,  his 
eyes  blue  and  laughing,  and  his  mouth,  which  is  very 
wide,  garnished  with  a  splendid  row  of  the  whitest 
teeth.  His  humorous  anecdotes  and  pointed  witti- 
cisms are  received  with  invariable  rapture  by  applaud- 
ing audiences.  His  images,  however,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, though  striking,  are  often  rather  coarse,  but  his 
style  is  jocular,  even  to  the  broadest  comic  effect. 
No  speaker  more  frequently  sets  Exeter  Hall  in  a 
roar,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  question 
who  makes  the  most  noise,  Mr.  Miller  or  his  audi- 
ence." And  certainly,  on  the  present  occasion,  Mr. 
Miller  did  not  belie  the  opinion  given  of  him  by  that 
most  respectable  and  charitable  of  newspapers ;  but, 
as  the  puns  which  he  uttered  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  seem  hardly  worth  the  printing,  and,  as,  to 
persons  of  old-fashioned  notions,  a  church  may  not 
perhaps  appear  to  have  been  quite  the  fittest  place  for 
eliciting  roars  of  laughter  from  a  merry  audience; 
and  as  a  question  may  even  be  raised,  whether  the 
ludicrous  is  the  fittest  manner  for  advocating  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Miller's  speech  at  length, 
— especially  as  it  may  be  heard  annually  at  Exeter 
Hall. 

2  A 
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The  minor  luminaries  of  the  evening  having  now 
set,  the  Reverend  Rory  O'Flannigan  rose  like  the  full 
moon  above  the  horizon ;  not  the  full  moon  pale  and 
watery  as  she  often  appears  when  she  has  risen  to  the 
mid  heaven,  but  rather  as  when  first  she  peeps  from 
behind  the  hill,  rubicund,  coppery,  ventricose.  Such 
was  the  O'Flannigan  whose  red  hair  seemed  by  its 
colour  to  cast  a  glow  over  his  whole  person,  while  its 
length  and  profuseness  were  no  inapt  types  of  his 
style  of  oratory.  His  eloquence  may  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  artificial  flowers  strung  to- 
gether with  interjections. 

But  feeling  perhaps  that  such  flights  of  oratory 
might  be  incomprehensible,  or,  which  was  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  they  would  be  lost  on  the  boors  of 
Berkingholt,  he  took  the  line  this  evening  which  he 
usually  adopted  in  country  places,  and  thereby  shew- 
ed that  he  had  fallen  into  the  very  common  error  of 
supposing  that  familiarity  is  plainness  of  speech,  and 
that  poor  people  understand  sacred  subjects  better  by 
having  them  adorned  with  illustrations  from  the  kit- 
chen, and  similes  from  the  plough-tail.  "  People 
tell  me,"  he  said,  "  a  great  deal  about  the  opposition 
that  our  society  meets  with  from  the  world,  and  that 
it  does  no  good.  But  all  this  is  stuff,  and  fiddle,  and 
a  pack  of  nonsense.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  have  three  kinds  of  testimony  in  favour  of  its 
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beneficial  effects.  There  is  the  testimony  of  scoffers, 
the  testimony  of  the  indifferent,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  zealous  in  the  cause.  But  now,  what  is  testimony  ? 
Suppose  some  one  looking  in  here  to-night,  were  to 
go  away  and  say,  'as  I  was  passing  along,  I  just 
popped  my  head  into  Berkingholt  Church ;  there  was 
a  power  of  candles  and  lots  of  folks  :  Tom  Biles  and 
Molly  Cobb  and  many  more  down  below,  and  up  on 
a  scaffold  our  parson,  and  a  heap  of  fine  ladies,  and 
one  old  fellow  called  O'Flannigan  a  talking  to  them, 
but  it  was  all  such  a  parcel  of  stuff  and  nonsense  that 
I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of  it,  and  so  I  was  e'en 
mortal  glad  to  get  out  of  it.'  Now  this  is  the  testi- 
mony of  a  scoffer,  aye,  but  still  testimony.  Well,  but 
now  suppose  another  was  to  look  in  on  us,  and  say, 
'  as  I  was  a  going  down  Church-lane,  I  see'd  some 
carriages  standing  before  the  Temperance  Tavern,  and 
lights  in  the  church,  so  having  nothing  to  do  I  strol- 
led in.  There  were  people  sitting,  and  gentlemen 
getting  up  to  speak.  It  looked  very  nice  and  proper, 
the  ladies'  dresses  in  particular,  pretty  creturs !  But 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all  about !'  Here, 
my  good  friends,  is  the  testimony  of  one  indifferent. 
But,  now,  suppose  another  to  come  and  say,  '  I  went 
to  the  old  Church  to-night,  and  was  more  pleased  and 
edified  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life.  I  saw  such  a 
crowd  of  pious  folk,  singing  so  sweetly,  and  listening 
to  such  instructive  exhortations,  and  so  gladly  offer- 
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ing  their  silver  and  their  gold  in  behalf  of  that  beau- 
tiful institution  the  Berkingholt  Branch  of  the  Clack- 
ington  Auxiliary ;'  such,  dear  Christian  friends,  would 
be  the  testimony  of  one  zealous  in  our  behalf.  But 
the  testimony  of  all  would  go  to  shew  the  beneficial 
effects  of  our  being  here  to-night.  The  scoffer,  he 
hears  of  the  distribution  of  Bibles,  and  though  he  sets 
himself  against  it  now,  as  bad  as  if  he  were  a  papist, 
or  (worse  than  a  papist,)  an  Oxford  heretic,  what  he 
has  seen  to-night  may  recur  to  his  mind  and  do  him 
good  hereafter ; — then  the  indifferent  man,  he  gives 
his  testimony  that  what  he  has  witnessed  here, 
interests  him  in  spite  of  himself;  and  lastly,  the 
zealous  man, — but  I  need  say  nothing  about  him,  for 
you,  my  dear  friends,  all  share  his  feelings  and  know 
them,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

This  speech,  from  which  a  flower  or  two,  only,  has 
been  culled  by  way  of  specimen,  was  greatly  applaud- 
ed ; — not  exactly  by  clapping  of  hands,  for  that  would 
have  seemed  too  theatrical,  but  by  a  sort  of  humming 
noise,  like  that  of  a  bee  in  a  bottle,  a  smothered 
"  Dear,"  when  anything  struck  the  initiated,  and  now 
and  then  an  ejaculation,  half-groan,  and  half-grunt, 
which,  like  Lord  Burleigh's  famous  nod,  was  full  of 
meaning,  but  which,  to  those  who  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  interpretation  of  such  sounds,  suggested 
thoughts  rather  akin  to  pork  than  to  piety. 
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The  Reverend  Willis  Maddison  who  was  next  to 
have  addressed  the  meeting  was  unfortunately  not  at 
large,  and  therefore  unable  to  attend  it.  This  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  very  well-meaning  sort  of  person, 
might  have  lived  and  died  in  the  quiet  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  done  a  considerable  amount  of  good  in 
his  generation,  but  for  an  unlucky  circumstance  :  he 
had  turned  his  mind  to  platform  oratory,  till  platform 
oratory  returned  the  compliment,  and  turned  his 
head.  He,  in  an  evil  hour,  gave  himself  up  to  this 
sort  of  excitement,  till  it  became  too  much  for  him ; 
he  fancied  himself  irresistibly  compelled  to  attend  one 
meeting  after  another,  till  not  only  his  parish  .was 
utterly  neglected,  but  it  became  evident  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  becoming  the  victim  of  monomania. 
However,  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  and  though  the 
listeners  thought  there  was  something  rather  wild  and 
eccentric  about  him,  it  was  attributed  to  peculiarity 
of  manner,  and  by  the  misjudged  kindness  of  his 
party,  he  was,  as  it  were,  passed  on  from  platform  to 
platform,  and  though  not  allowed  to  take  any  very 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, poor  man,  of  seeing  his  name  placarded  about, 
and  of  believing  that  no  meeting  could  pass  off  satis- 
factorily without  his  presence. 

An  apology  having  been  made  for  Mr.  Maddison's 
absence,  the  Reverend  Clement  Danes   was   intro- 
2A3 
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duced  to  the  audience,  and  produced  a  considerable 
sensation  by  following  in  the  wake  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Gadd :  then  came  Mr.  Zero,  the  Unitarian  preacher  at 
Clackington,  followed  by  Mr.  Lillycrop,  the  Baptist, 
and  at  last, — for  everything  earthly  tends  to  a  conclu- 
sion, the  business  of  the  meeting  was  wound  up  by  a 
general  collection,  while  the  final  hymn  was  singing. 

Mrs.  Becket,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was 
thoroughly  wearied  out  with  her  evening's  entertain- 
ment, and  it  was  with  no  slight  satisfaction  that  the 
good  old  lady  re-entered  Sir  Henry  Flemyng's  car- 
riage, on  her  way  home,  little  anticipating  what  was 
in  store  for  her  on  her  arrival 

"  Well,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  think  I  may  hold 
myself  absolved  from  ever  again  repeating  this  ex- 
periment. I  was  a  silly  old  woman  not  to  be  guided 
by  the  Warden's  suggestion.  I  am  sure  that  no 
Churchwoman  has  any  business  at  such  a  meeting  as 
I  have  been  attending." 

And  probably  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  predilections  in  favour  of  the 
Bible  Society,  would  not  feel  themselves  rather  un- 
willing participators  in  such  a  scene  as  has  been  just 
described.  But,  it  will  be  asserted,  that  this  was  an 
extreme  case : — that  few  of  the  Clergy  would  permit 
their  churches  to  be  desecrated,  platforms  to  be  raised 
over  their  altars,  and  so  forth.  Granted.  But, 
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such  things,  aye,  and  far  worse  things, — more  offen- 
sive, more  disgusting,  more  profane, — have  been 
done,  and  in  some  places,  it  is  to  be  feared,  (though 
the  number,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  small,  and  continu- 
ally decreasing)  such  things  are  doing  continually. 
And  any  one  who  supports  the  Bible  Society  is  liable, 
not  only  to  be  invited  to  bear  his  part  in  such  scenes, 
but,  to  be  mingled  with  persons,  whom  our  Church 
by  her  canons,  pronounces  to  be  excommunicate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  the  individual 
Churchman  whether  or  no,  the  Baptist,  the  Unitarian 
or  the  Independent  preacher,  whom  he  meets  on  the 
platform  at  a  Bible  Meeting  have  been  formally  ex- 
communicated. He  knows  the  animus  of  our  canons 
on  the  subject,  and  he  knows  that  they  pronounce 
schismatics  to  be,  ipso  facto,  excommunicate.  As  a 
faithful  son  of  the  Church,  therefore,  his  duty  is  to 
hold  no  fellowship  whatever  with  them,  in  matters 
spiritual.  He  may,  nay  he  must,  pray  continually 
for  their  restoration  to  the  Church ;  and  in  matters 
temporal  if  need  be,  and  charity  so  require,  he  may 
aid  them  in  their  distresses  and  emergencies,  as  he 
would  any  other  fellow-creature,  whether  Christian 
or  Heathen.  But  there  he  must  stop ;  for  if  by  any 
act  of  Christian  fellowship  he  sanctions  their  schism, 
he  becomes  partaker  of  their  sin.  The  question  is 
one  which  lies  after  all  in  an  exceedingly  small  com- 
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pass.  The  Baptist  or  the  Wesleyan  feels  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  constitutions  of  the  society  to  which 
he  has  joined  himself.  Why  then  should  he  expect 
the  Churchman  alone  to  act  upon  a  looser  rule,  or  to 
have  a  more  elastic  conscience  ?  why  is  the  Church- 
man not  to  take  for  his  law  the  canons  of  his  own 
Church  ?  Those  canons  excommunicate  all  who  im- 
pugn the  formularies,  articles,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Dissenters  do  impugn  these 
things,  and  consequently  have  brought  themselves 
under  the  spiritual  ban  of  the  Church. 

How  then  can  a  dutiful  Churchman  league  him- 
self with  these  persons?  It  forms  no  part  of  his 
duty  to  judge  them,  or  to  pronounce  any  opinion  up- 
on their  final  acceptance  with  God.  He  will  mourn 
over  their  error,  he  will  grieve  to  see  them  deprived 
of  privileges  which  he  himself  possesses,  he  will  not 
dare  to  say  otherwise  than  that  their' s  may  be  a  state 
of  extreme  peril ;  but,  with  these  views  and  these 
feelings,  he  will  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
all  whom  his  example  can  influence,  take  special  care, 
that  under  no  pretence,  however  specious,  or  in  be- 
half of  any  cause,  however  plausibly  advocated,  he 
allows  himself  to  act  with  those  who  have  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

This  may  be  rank  bigotry  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  that  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

3fl[)e  ([Conclusion. 


-Give  me  leave 


To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine." 

SHAKESPEKE. 

WHEN  the  heroine  of  a  novel  sinks  fainting  on  her 
lover's  shoulder,  poetry,  propriety,  and  picturesque 
effect  imperatively  require  that  she  should  continue 
a  reasonable  time, — five  or  ten  minutes,  according  to 
the  greatness  of  the  emergency, — in  that  interesting 
condition :  but  there  appears  to  be  no  such  conven- 
tional regulation  as  respects  maid- servants  who  fall  in- 
to a  syncope,  with  nobody  to  witness  it,  (this  latter, 
being  a  very  material  point),  at  the  foot  of  the  back 
stairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  Susan  Allen 
will  not  lose  all  the  credit  she  may  have  hitherto 
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gained  in  the  reader's  opinion,  when  it  is  candidly 
confessed  that  her  fainting-fit  was  of  the  shortest 
possible  duration,  and  that  the  same  strong  exercise  of 
the  will,  which  had  enabled  her  to  battle  with  it  suc- 
cessfully on  its  first  approach,  sufficed  to  rouse  her 
when  she  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  Jackson,  the 
gardener,  inquiring,  as  he  hastily  entered  the  kitchen, 
why  the  bell  was  ringing,  and  what  was  the  matter. 

Susan  made  her  effort, — her  best  effort  to  speak, 
but  the  candles  seemed  to  burn  dimmer  and  dimmer, 
and  her  legs  to  feel  as  if  they  had  no  bones  in  them, 
and  she  probably  would  have  sunk  once  more  to  the 
ground,  if  Jackson,  with  more  self-possession  than 
usually  belongs  to  heavy  sleepers  who  have  been 
hastily  wakened,  had  not  pushed  her  into  a  chair,  and 
given  her  a  glass  of  the  brandy,  which  was  still  upon 
the  kitchen  table.  The  effects  of  this  powerful  stimu- 
lant soon  brought  Susan  to  herself,  and  pointing  to 
the  various  articles  of  value  which  were  packed  up 
ready  to  be  carried  off,  she  briefly  told  the  gardener 
what  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  burglars  were 
actually  in  the  house. 

"  Is  there  any  window  to  the  wine  cellar  ?"  asked 
Jackson,  and  then  immediately  remembering  that 
there  was  none,  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  there  was  but  one  point  to  be  guarded.  "  Let 
them  wish  to  break  out  ever  so  much,"  he  added, 
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"  they  are  in  the  dark, — have  no  tools,  and  so  they 
can't  force  a  way  through  the  wall :  if  they  come  out 
it  must  be  at  that  door,  and  when  we  please  :  so  now 
we'll  give  another  peal  to  bring  the  neighbours." — 
And  Jackson  commenced  ringing  the  bell  once  more, 
with  an  effect  much  more  powerful  than  poor  Susan 
had  been  able  to  produce.  His  wife',  he  said,  had 
luckily  been  awake,  and  had  roused  him,  or  Susan 
might  have  rung  till  morning,  and  he  should  never 
have  heard  it :  but  he  would  engage  somebody  should 
hear  him,  as  he  was  ringing  now. 

And  he  judged  rightly.  The  felons,  caught  in 
their  own  trap,  heard  the  sound,  and  they  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  before  them, — certain  apprehension, 
certain  and  heavy  punishment.  The  landlord  of  the 
Dog  and  Duck  heard  it,  and  he  laughed  within  him- 
self as  he  looked  over  the  booty  he  had  secured,  and 
pictured  the  dismay  of  the  family,  who,  as  he  sup- 
posed, had  just  discovered  their  loss,  and  who  must 
needs  be  without  even  the  slightest  clue  to  the  part 
which  he  had  had  in  the  transaction.  "  The  steed  is 
stolen,"  he  muttered,  "  and  now  the  fools  are  making 
all  this  noise  in  shutting  the  stable  door." — Mrs.  Car- 
raway  heard  the  sound,  and  instantly  supposing  that 
Susan  had  set  the  house  on  fire  by  some  act  of  careless- 
ness, urged  the  driver  of  the  market-cart  forward  with 
the  assurance  that  she  had  left  her  purse  and  her 
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mother's  gold  watch  in  her  bed-room,  and  that,  come 
what  would,  she  must  have  them  before  the  fire  reach- 
ed that  part  of  the  house.  The  servants  who  were  con- 
veying Mrs.  Becket  homeward  heard  it  too,  but  with 
great  good  judgment  hastened  on  without  apprising 
the  old  lady  of  their  suspicions  that  anything  was 
amiss.  One  other  person  connected  with  our  history 
heard  it,  and  that  was  Cordelia,  who  instead  of  com- 
ing home  with  the  housekeeper,  had  obtained  permis- 
sion to  walk  back  under  the  protection  of  Robert,  the 
young  man  who  had  a  great  regard  for  her,  and  who 
was  now  returning,  and  listening  with  open  ears  to 
the  sort  of  conversation,  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  usually  talked  by  moonlight.  She  too  at 
the  sound  of  the  alarm  bell  hurried  forward  and 
arrived  at  Fairfield  Court  at  precisely  that  fortunate 
moment  when  a  strong  fit  of  hysterics  could  be  per- 
petrated with  the  greatest  effect. 

Meanwhile  Jackson's  exertions  had  brought  to 
the  house  three  or  four  of  the  sturdy  Cottagers  who 
lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Two  of  these,  at 
Susan's  suggestion,  were  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  to  prevent  the  robbers  breaking  through 
the  wall,  while  two  others  were  stationed  at  the  cel- 
lar door. 

And  in  this  situation  they  continued  (Susan 
taking  care  that  nothing  was  moved  from  the 
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position  in  which  the  footman  and  his  companion 
had  placed  them,)  till  the  carriages  were  heard  ap- 
proaching. 

It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  so  it  was,  and 
the  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion,  whether  the 
circumstance  arose  from  the  timidity  or  the  delicacy 
of  the  girl,  that  Susan  had  not  the  courage  to  go  and 
announce  to  her  mistress  and  the  housekeeper  what 
had  happened,  but  sent  Jackson  to  take  that  office 
upon  himself. 

Mrs.  Becket,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  least 
surprised,  and  the  most  self-possessed  of  the  party. 
She  entered  the  kitchen;  quietly  told  Susan  that 
she  had  done  right,  and  then  without  further  word 
of  approbation,  called  Sir  Henry  Flemyng's  servants 
into  the  room,  bade  them  mark  the  several  bundles 
of  plate,  &c.,  &c.,  requested  one  of  them  to  stay  in 
the  house  and  the  other  to  ride  off  as  quick  as  he 
could  to  Berkingholt,  for  the  constable,  and  then  to 
Beaulieu  to  his  master,  to  desire  his  advice  and  in- 
structions, and  if  possible  his  presence.  Meanwhile, 
Mrs.  Carraway,  who  was  at  first  so  completely  taken 
aback  by  the  mere  possibility  that  in  spite  of  her 
great  discrimination  she  had  been  imposed  upon, — 
that  the  beggar-woman  was  a  man, — that  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Goodman  was  very  good-for-nothing, — that  Su- 
san Allen  had  been  very  hardly  used,  and  that  her 
2s 
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own  prejudices  and  obstinacy  had  made  her  very  silly 
and  ill-tempered,  now  began  to  wonder  within  herself 
whether  her  mother's  gold  watch,  and  her  well-filled 
purse  were  as  safe  as  when  she  left  them.  Hastening 
to  her  chamber  she  found  that  they  had  disappeared, 
and  when,  on  returning  to  the  kitchen,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  these  missing  articles,  and  several  others 
of  greater  value  belonging  to  Mrs.  Becket,  were  not 
among  the  things  which  had  been  packed  up  for  re- 
moval by  the  robbers,  it,  of  course,  became  evident 
that  a  depredation  to  a  considerable  amount  had  been 
successfully  effected.  And  here,  Susan  was  able  to 
bring  her  knowledge  to  bear.  The  incident  of  the 
bonnet-ribbon  connected  the  supposed  Bridget  Riley 
with  Noodle  Nelly;  the  man  whom  she  had  seen 
from  the  garret  window  closely  resembled  Nelly's 
father,  and  the  conversation  she  had  overheard  while 
standing  behind  the  kitchen  door  had  clearly  impli- 
cated Roe  as  a  confederate  in  the  business.  The 
probability  therefore  was,  that  the  stolen  property 
was  now  at  the  Dog  and  Duck.  This  suspicion,  the 
servant  going  to  Beaulieu  was  desired  to  impart  to 
his  master  and  to  no  one  else,  in  order  that  Roe 
should  not  be  put  upon  his  guard,  and  thereby  be 
induced  to  make  away  with  the  stolen  goods. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  man  reached 
Beaulieu,  but  Sir  Henry  was  not  gone  to  bed,  and 
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with  ready  good-nature  immediately  set  off  for  Fair- 
field  Court,  where,*  his  calmness  and  sound  judgment 
were  as  valuable  as  his  magisterial  authority. 

Upon  his  arrival,  the  doors  of  the  cellar  were 
opened,  and  the  culprits,  pale  and  trembling,  were 
brought  forth,  Their  detection  had  been  so  com- 
plete, that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  after  being  handcuffed,  preserved  a 
moody  silence,  till  they  were  removed  to  the  county 
jail. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  it  had  never  been  part 
of  their  plan  to  carry  the  whole  of  their  booty  to  the 
Dog  and  Duck.  They  had  intended  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  London,  and  to  have  there  dis- 
posed of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  to  some  professional 
receiver  of  stolen  goods.  The  man  Roe,  therefore, 
(who  had  been  induced  to  take  a  more  active  part 
than  was  usual  with  him  in  such  transactions,  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  for  him  to  meet  the  heavy 
legal  expenses  which  would  attend  the  trial  of  the 
poachers,  and  whose  co-operation  and  silence  had 
been  purchased  by  a  large  share  of  the  plunder),  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised  by  the  non-appearance  of 
his  friends ;  in  fact,  all  parties  had  agreed  that  it  was 
better  to  avoid  anything  which  could  connect  them 
with  the  "  Palace,"  and  its  proprietor.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  arranged  that  when  Tom  Pipes  and  his 
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companion  kad  made  good  their  retreat  from  Fair- 
field  Court,  they  should  proceed  to  the  hut  of  one  of 
Roe's  gang,  that  there  the  ci-devant  Bridget  Riley 
should  get  rid  of  his  female  attire,  and  together  with 
the  footman  assume  a  fresh  disguise. 

But  when  midnight  was  past,  and  neither  of  them 
appeared,  the  confederate  began  to  suspect  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong,  and  stole  down  to  the  Dog 
and  Duck  to  apprize  Roe  of  his  fears. 

It  was  an  hour  or  so  after  this  had  occurred,  that 
the  female  part  of  the  Fairfield  family,  including,  of 
course,  the  heroine  of  the  preceding  evening,  retired 
to  rest,  or  at  least  to  bed, — for  slumber,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  not  likely  to  court  them. 

As  for  Susan,  tired  and  worn  out  as  she  was,  she 
was  yet  in  too  excited  a  state  to  sleep.  Deep  as  was 
her  thankfulness  for  the  mercy  she  had  received,  and 
the  deliverance  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  her, 
and  fervently  as  she  desired  to  offer  up  her  prayers  in 
a  manner  befitting  the  occasion,  she  could  not  (such 
weak  creatures  are  we !)  compose  her  thoughts  as  she 
desired, — they  would  wander  in  spite  of  her,  and 
when  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  vexation  and  dissatisfaction  with  herself 
that  her  devotions  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed. 
After  tossing  about  in  bed  for  some  time,  she  found 
herself  more  wakeful  than  when  she  laid  down.  It 
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was  useless  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  so  she  got  up,  and 
began  walking  about  the  room,  and  eventually  placed 
herself  at  the  window  at  which  she  had  stood  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  evening.  She  had  not  been 
there  long,  and  had  hardly  had  time  to  recall  the  scene 
as  it  had  then  appeared  to  her,  when  to  her  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  she  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon 
which  had  not  yet  set,  the  same  figure,  which  she  had 
previously  observed,  cautiously  coming  out  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  creeping  towards  the  house,  with  the 
object,  apparently,  of  ascertaining  what  was  going  on 
in  the  kitchen,  through  the  windows  of  which  the 
light  of  candles  was,  of  course  shining,  for  in  that 
apartment,  those  who  had  the  burglars  in  custody, 
were  keeping  watch  over  them. 

Susan  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  looked  intently  at  the 
moving  figure,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  her 
fevered  imagination  was  not  playing  her  a  trick,  and 
then  hurrying  on  a  few  clothes,  ran  down  stairs  into 
the  kitchen,  and  announced  to  the  constable  what 
she  had  seen.  The  wily  official,  taking  two  or  three 
strong  fellows  with  him,  instantly  left  the  house  by 
the  front  door,  and  making  a  circuit,  came  suddenly 
upon  Roe,  who  after  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape, 
and  a  still  more  desperate  resistance,  was  at  length 
captured,  and  brought  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  in  the  morning,   Tom 
B  2 
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Pipes,  and  Wily  Will,  were  sent  off  to  the  county 
prison,  and  at  the  same  time,  Sir  Henry  Flemyng  with 
the  constable,  and  a  sufficient  force,  proceeded,  taking 
Roe  with  them,  to  search  the  premises  at  the  Dog 
and  Duck.  On  their  arrival  there  the  household 
was  asleep,  for  those  whose  revels  are  carried  on  late 
at  night,  are  not  apt  to  rise  very  early  in  the  morning. 
And  few  mendicants,  by  profession,  leave  their  beds 
till  the  world  is  abroad,  and  begging  is  likely  to  be 
successful. 

When  Mother  Batterflaps  was  awakened,  she  was 
disposed  to  resist  the  admission  of  the  police ;  but 
seeing  her  husband  in  custody,  and  upon  hearing  him 
say,  that  he  didn't  care  if  his  house  was  searched 
from  the  garret  to  the  cellar,  she  intimated  to  her 
lodgers,  what  was  about  to  happen;  set  open  the 
back  door  in  order  to  facilitate  their  egress,  if  any  of 
them  chose  to  decamp ;  and  admitted  the  magistrate 
and  his  party.  If  such  visitors  had  entered  the  house 
a  few  hours  before,  when  the  sojourners  at  the  Palace 
were  riotous  and  inflamed  with  drink,  the  officers  of 
the  law,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  their  search,  without  experiencing  a 
violent  opposition:  but  the  morning  air  is  said  to 
bring  reflection  with  it,  and  the  vagabonds  who  had 
found  shelter  under  the  roof  of  the  Palace,  having  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  law,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
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it,  seeing  that  most  of  them  had  exposed  themselves 
to  its  lash,  now  deemed  that  discretion  was  the  bet- 
ter part  of  valour,  and  stole  away  from  the  premises, 
one  after  another  as  quickly  as  they  could,  but  not 
before  the  magistrate's  watchful  eye  had  ascertained, 
that  none  of  them  were  carrying  off  the  missing  pro- 
perty. 

And  now  the  search  was  commenced,  and  carried 
forward,  with  a  carefulness  that  augured  ill  for  Roe's 
security,  though  he  submitted  to  that  which  he  could 
not  avoid,  with  110  small  share  of  confidence  and  ef- 
frontery.   Room  after  room  was  gone  through,  the  fur- 
niture was  over-hauled,  beds  carefully  examined,  cup- 
boards and  chests  closely  investigated,  but  without  any 
discovery  of  Mrs.  Becket's  valuables.     And  the  party 
had  actually  left  the  house,  and  were  proceeding  to 
inspect  the  stables  and  outbuildings  when  the  con- 
stable's experienced  eye  suggested  to  him,  that  there 
must  be  a  space  between  the  ceiling  of  the  beggars' 
lodging  room,  and  the  tiling  above  it,  which  might 
form  a  very  convenient  repository  for  things,  which 
it  was  desirable  to  keep  out  of  sight.     And  when, 
Mr.  Ferret,  the  constable,  had  suggested  this  idea  to 
Sir  Henry,  there  was  a  momentary  expression  in  Roe's 
face,  which  by  no  means  disposed  the  officer  of  the 
law  to  think  that  his  suggestion  was  a  bad  one. 
To  the  long  room,   therefore,   with  which   the 
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reader  is  so  well  acquainted,  they  returned  once  more. 
And,  upon  moving  the  bed,  usually  occupied  by  Roe, 
from  the  wall,  they  discovered  behind  it  a  door, 
which  admitted  them  by  a  narrow  stair-case  into  the 
loft.  The  moment,  the  landlord  of  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  saw  the  bed  pushed  back,  he  made  a  sudden 
and  violent  effort  to  dart  away  from  those  who  held 
him  in  custody  :  the  man  who  held  him  on  the  right 
side  he  shook  off,  but  fortunately  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts  to  escape  from  the  other.  He  was  im- 
mediately more  strongly  secured,  and  then  conducted 
(so  soon  as  lights  could  be  procured,  for  it  had  no 
window  in  it)  into  the  loft. 

It  was  a  strange  scene  which  opened  upon  Sir 
Henry  and  his  party  when  they  entered  this  chamber. 
To  the  professional  eye  of  the  constable  it  seemed  a 
sort  of  elysium  of  roguery;  to  the  inexperienced 
looker-on  it  presented  only  the  appearance  of  a  chaos 
of  lumber.  There  were  nets  both  for  fishing  and 
fowling,  guns  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  blud- 
geons, snares,  traps,  fishing  rods,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  poaching.  Elsewhere,  there  were 
crow-bars,  files,  chisels,  centre-bits,  two  or  three  dark 
lanthorns,  and  other  instruments  of  house-breaking, 
together  with  sacks,  and  various  conveniences  for 
carrying  off  plunder.  In  one  corner  was  a  heap  of 
old  iron  and  copper,  stolen  no  doubt  at  different 
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times,  and  destined  to  be  sold  to  the  dealer  in  marine 
stores.  Elsewhere,  were  to  be  seen,  fleeces  of  wool, 
instruments  of  rural  husbandry,  and  such-like  articles, 
which  had  been  carried  off  through  the  carelessness 
or  connivance  of  farming  servants. 

All  these  things  were  over-hauled  in  Roe's  pre- 
sence, but  he  looked  upon  the  operation  with  care- 
lessness and  indifference,  his  eyes  seeming  to  rest 
from  time  to  time,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of 
him,  on  a  deep  oblong  chest  which  occupied  a  place 
at  the  furthest  end  of  the  loft.  This  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  too  conspicuous  not  to  attract  observation, 
and  thither  in  due  time  the  searchers  directed  their 
steps.  It  was  locked,  but  the  room  was  too  well 
furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  burglary  to  make  its 
opening  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  its  contents,  there- 
fore, displayed.  They  consisted  of  a  brace  or  two 
of  old  pistols,  a  few  masks,  some  pieces  of  black 
crape,  and  various  articles  of  male  and  female  attire. 
It  was  evidently  the  wardrobe  of  disguises,  in  which 
the  members  of  Roe's  gang  were  accoutered  in  their 
marauding  expeditions. 

These  several  garments  were  speedily  removed, 
and  the  chest  emptied,  but  still  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  any  of  the  property  which  had  been 
carried  off  from  Fairfield.  Ferret  thought  that  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  was  turning  away,  when  the 
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perturbed  look  of  Roe  satisfied  him  that  the  cause 
of  his  anxiety,  whatever  it  was,  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  chest.  Accordingly,  with  candle 
in  hand  he  carefully  examined  it,  and  then  measured 
it  inside,  and  out,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  had 
a  false  bottom  to  it.  No,  there  was  no  peculiarity 
of  that  sort.  What  could  the  secret  be  ?  The  chest 
was  pushed  some  inches  from  the  wall,  and  a  light 
held  at  the  back  to  see  whether  it  concealed  any 
trap-door,  or  aperture  in  the  wall,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  bed :  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  dis- 
coverable; still,  the  satisfaction  that  overspread  Roe's 
countenance  when  the  chest  was  pushed  back  to  the 
wall,  convinced  the  constable  that  they  were  within 
reach  of  a  discovery,  if  they  could  but  ascertain  the 
road  to  it. 

"  Why  don't  you  look  under  the  chest  ?"  asked  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  been  intently  watching  the  land- 
lord's face,  and  who  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  constable. 

In  an  instant  the  chest  was  pushed  aside  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  in  another,  half  a  dozen  can- 
dles were  held  down  to  the  spot  which  it  had  occu- 
pied, and  immediately  the  mystery  was  at  an  end : 
the  boards  of  the  floor  in  that  particular  place  were 
loose,  and  upon  their  being  raised,  the  whole  of  Mrs. 
Becket's  valuables,  together  with  the  housekeeper's 
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watch  and  purse,  were  discovered  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  sacking. 

They  were  immediately  spread  out  on  the  top  of 
the  chest,  and  Sir  Henry  proceeded  to  compare 
them  with  an  inventory  he  had  brought  with  him, 
while  the  detected  felon,  exclaimed  with  a  horrible 
oath  that  he  was  lost  and  undone. 

But  while  this  scene  occupied  the  foreground,  as 
it  were,  of  the  picture,  a  circumstance  of  no  less  im- 
portance had  taken  place  in  the  back  ground. — For 
during  the  time  that  Sir  Henry  was  looking  at  the 
plate,  and  Roe's  attention  was  wholly  occupied 
by  the  magistrate, — the  constable  had  stolen  back  to 
the  spot  where  the  discovery  had  been  made,  and 
was  carefully  removing  the  other  loose  boarding.  At 
first,  he  found  nothing  of  any  consequence,  but  on 
holding  the  candle  down,  he  observed  under  the  floor- 
ing, and  pushed  a  great  way  back  between  the  raf- 
ters, a  box,  secured  at  the  edges  with  plates  of  metal. 
Stretching  out  his  arm,  he  laid  hold  of  it,  and  drew 
it  forth,  and  opened  it :  but  he  had  hardly  done  so, 
when  he  started  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which 
turned  every  eye  towards  him, — "  Why  as  sure  as 
there's  a  heaven  above  us,  this  is  the  pedlar's  box !" 

So  saying,  he  brought  it  to  Sir  Henry,  who  at 
first  was  too  much  surprised  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing. But  it  was  speedily  rendered  intelligible,  for 
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no  sooner  had  Roe  looked  upon  its  contents,  than  the 
strong  man  quivered  from  head  to  foot,  tottered  a 
few  steps,  and  fainted  like  a  woman. 

While  some  of  the  astonished  group  were  attend- 
ing to  the  prisoner,  others, —  the  majority, — were 
looking  at  the  box  with  eager  eyes.  A  few  odd  tapes 
and  laces,  and  tarnished  thimbles,  some  gilt  trinkets 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  other,  the  usual  contents 
of  a  small  trader's  pack  were  lying  (and  had  evident- 
ly lain  long  undisturbed,)  in  the  different  compart- 
ments of  the  box,  but  there  was  nothing  which  at 
the  end  of  so  many  years  was  likely  to  be  identified, 
— nothing,  till  Ferret  who  had  been  present  at  the 
discovery  of  the  skeleton,  and  who,  as  parish  con- 
stable, had  received  from  his  predecessor,  the  buttons, 
the  knife  blade,  the  broken  pencil-case,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  the  skull,  with  the  splinter  of  iron  fixed 
therein, — detected  among  the  trinkets  the  head  of  a 
broken  pencil-case,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
body  of  it  was  in  his  own  custody. 

"  What  a  remarkable  thing  it  would  be,"  exclaim- 
ed the  constable,  "if  we  should  discover  the. instru- 
ment with  which  the  deed  was  done !  It  was  always 
supposed  that  the  murder  was  perpetrated  with  a 
bricklayer's  hammer !" 

"  Why  there's  the  head  of  a  hammer  here,  where 
the  box  was !"  cried  one  of  the  by-standers  who  was 
examining  the  spot. 
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"No,  no !"  exclaimed  Roe  with  vehemence,  (for 
he  was  now  recovered  from  the  swoon,)  "that's  not  a 
hammer, — its  a  ....  a  ....  and  it  was'nt  a  hammer 
that  did  it!" 

"  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  what  weapon  was  em- 
ployed, since  you  know  so  much  about  it  !"  observed 
Sir  Henry :  but  the  remark  was  lost  on  the  misera- 
ble culprit,  who  no  sooner  saw  that  he  had  betrayed 
himself,  than  he  sunk  once  more  into  a  fainting  fit. 

He  was  immediately  brought  down  stairs,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  was  removed  to  the  Cage 
at  Berkingholt,  in  order  that  he  might  be  once  more 
brought  before  the  magistrates  (who  were  to  meet 
the  following  morning)  on  the  charges  of  robbery  and 
murder. 

But  before  the  next  day  dawned,  he  was  at  the 
bar  of  a  more  awful  tribunal.  He  contrived  to  hang 
himself  that  night  in  the  Cage,  and  when  the  consta- 
ble entered  his  cell  next  morning,  the  murderer  was 
dead  and  cold. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  infatuation,  which 
had  induced  the  wretched  man,  to  preserve  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  guilt,  through  so  many  years ;  but 
many  instances  of  similar  conduct,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  adduced,  and  which  would  al- 
most go  to  show,  that  when  men  have  fallen  into  such 
depths  of  guilt,  they  cease  to  be  like  Other  men,  they 
2c 
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are  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  crime, 
which  draws  a  circle  round  them  which  they  cannot 
pass,  and  holds  them  down  in  security  till  the  inevi- 
table hour,  when  external  means  of  detection  having 
failed,  the  All- watchful  Eye  of  Providence  vindicates 
itself,  and  by  some  resistless  impulse,  or  apparently 
trifling  accident,  they  are  compelled  to  betray  them- 
selves, and  afford  by  their  words  or  actions,  incontro- 
vertible proofs  of  guilt. 

How  far,  Roe's  wife  was  cognizant  of  his  crime 
cannot  be  known,  but  it  is  believed,  that  she  took 
the  only  means  in  her  power  to  prevent  any  further 
discoveries  on  the  premises  of  the  Dog  and  Duck. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  in  the  confusion  arising  upon 
Roe's  apprehension,  such  an  accident  might  have 
happened,  but  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the 
destruction  of  that  house  by  fire,  immediately  after 
his  removal,  was  not  the  result  of  casualty  or  care- 
lessness ;  the  Magistrate  and  his  party,  had  not  quit- 
ted the  house  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  it  was 
still  so  early  in  the  morning,  that  few  persons  were 
moving,  when  the  thatched  roof  of  the  building 
was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and  as  a  strong  wind 
was  blowing,  and  the  whole  edifice  almost,  was  com- 
posed of  wood  and  plaster,  the  flames  gained  such  a 
complete  ascendancy  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
that  the  two  men  who  had  been  left  in  custody  of 
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the  loft  till  the  constable's  return,  had  barely  time  to 
make  their  escape,  when  the  alarm  was  given.  In 
the  confusion  which  ensued,  Mother  Batterflaps  dis- 
appeared, and  no  doubt  returned  to  her  former  habits 
of  vagrancy.  But  she  was  never  more  seen  at  Ber- 
kingholt. 

The  Beer  House  has  not  been  rebuilt,  but  the 
mouldering  remains  of  it&  charred  and  fire-scorched 
walls  continue  to  exist,  the  source  of  a  thousand  ill- 
omened  tales  to  terrify  the  superstitious,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  the  punishment  which  sooner  or  later,  and 
by  inevitable  consequence,  dogs  the  steps  of  guilt. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  to  those  who 
had  been  the  actors  in  the  events  lately  recorded,  the 
unfortunate,  and  now  orphan  child  of  the  murderer, 
was  an  object  of  interest.  Poor  Nelly  became  the 
charge  of  the  Warden  and  his  daughter,  who  placed 
her  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  and  kind-hearted 
widow  woman,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hospital.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  in 
spite  of  her  self-witted  waywardness,  and  actual  in- 
feriority of  mental  capacity,  Nelly  was  much  more 
easily  led,  than  was  supposed  to  be  the  case,  when 
her  daily  life  was  one  continued  tissue  of  unkindness, 
and  privation.  Her  affections  were  deep  and  strong, 
her  gratitude  was  unbounded,  and  to  know  that  she 
could  in  any  way  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  be- 
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friended  her,  was  that  which  seemed  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  her  life.  By  degrees,  her  wandering  habits 
left  her,  and  she  has  settled  down  into  a  quiet,  conten- 
ted, happy  being,  defective,  indeed,  in  intellect  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  a  harmless,  and  not  altogether 
useless  member  of  society.  Great,  therefore,  has 
been  the  reward  even  in  this  world,  of  those  whose 
Christian  Charity  exerted  itself  in  her  behalf. 

As  for  Susan  Allen,  if  the  dawn  of  her  days  had 
been  overcast,  she  now  seemed  destined  to  be  drag- 
ged forth  into  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  which  was  enough 
to  blind  her.  Mrs.  Becket  exhausted  the  resources  of 
her  ingenuity  in  her  attempts  to  spoil  her,  and  as  for 
Mrs.  Carraway,  she  seemed  to  think,  that  she  could 
never  do  enough  for  one,  whom  she  had  treated  un- 
justly. She  made  her  a  very  handsome  present  out 
of  that  well-filled  purse,  with  which  the  reader  is  al- 
ready acquainted;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if,  when  the  old  lady  leaves  this  world,  it  should 
be  discovered,  that  by  a  codicil,  (or,  as  she  would 
have  called  it  "  a  crocodile,")  to  her  will,  she  had 
bequeathed  her  mother's  watch  to  the  person  who 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  its  preservation.  Su- 
san was  a  good  girl,  and  very  modest  about  her 
heroic  conduct,  but  all  this  applause  was  very  likely 
to  spoil  her ;  and  her  friends,  therefore,  at  St.  Swith- 
un's  were  thankful  when  the  opportunity  occurred  of 
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removing  her  from  Mrs.  Becket's  service,  and  plac- 
ing her  as  co-adjutor  to  old  Mrs.  Dyson,  the  mistress 
of  Miss  Flemyng's  school,  with  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cession to  supreme  authority  at  no  distant  day. 

The  events  which  took  place  at  Fairfield,  had  the 
the  effect  of  bringing  Mr.  Becket  from  Oxford,  to 
see  his  Mother,  this  of  course  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Sir  Henry  Flemyng,  and  the  Warden, 
who  were  already  prepared  to  admire  him  for  his 
high  talents,  and  exemplary  life.  The  result  of  this 
was,  that  when,  a  few  months  afterwards,  the  Society 
for  Purchasing  Livings  and  Encouraging  Simony, 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Swamp,  as  being  in  all  respects,  a 
person  of  identical  opinions  with  themselves,  (as  in- 
deed he  was)  and  presented  him  to  one  of  their  most 
unfortunate  parishes,  Mr.  Becket  became  the  Incum- 
bent of  Berkingholt,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
bringing  back  a  great  portion  of  his  flock  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  Church.  His  mother  lives  with  him,  and 
has  not  been  observed  to  express  any  vehement 
regrets,  that  she  is  no  longer  invited  to  hear  speech- 
es from  the  Reverend  Lothario  Swainham,  or  to  spend 
her  evenings  on  a  platform  with  Mrs.  Lilly  crop. 

Of  the  rest  of  our  dramatis  persoiise,  there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  told.     Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Flemyng  are 
as  happy  a  couple  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  "  worky- 
day  world."  And  Miss  Flemyng  is  far  more  contented 
2  c  2 
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in  her  residence  with  them,  than  she  ever  was,  when 
wasting  her  time,  and  money,  and  talents,  and  health, 
in,  what  is  called,  the  London  world.  As  for  Sir 
Henry,  he  has  made  the  discovery,  that  a  country 
gentleman,  can  contrive  to  exist  very  well,  and  even 
afford  his  friends  a  good  day's  shooting,  though  his 
pheasants  are  not  so  tame  and  numerous  as  barn- 
door fowls,  nor  his  hares  as  thick  as  rabbits  in  a 
warren ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  occasions  for  devo- 
ting to  pious  purposes,  the  funds  so  saved.  Lady 
Flemyng,  placed  by  Providence  in  a  situation  where  her 
character  is  sure  to  influence  many,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  is  labouring  incessantly  for  the  welfare  of  those 
around  her,  and  not  less  incessantly  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  own  mind,  and  for  the  attainment  of  all 
those  qualities  which  are  most  desirable  in  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church.  The  Warden  still  lives, — a  little 
broken  perhaps,  and  weaker  than  he  used  to  be, — 
blessed  in  his  family,  and  beloved  by  all  with  whom 
he  has  to  do,  looking  forward  calmly  to  that  day, 
when  he  shall  be  summoned  to  his  rest,  and  exhibit- 
ing, meanwhile,  the  truth  of  the  wise  man's  words, 
that  "  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
found  in  the  way  of  righteousness." 

One  person  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned, — Mr. 
Livingstone.  Like  the  doctor  who  could  not  forgive 
the  patient  that  would  recover,  when  in  spite  of  all 
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the  prognostics  of  medical  science  he  ought  to  have 
died,  this  worthy  gentleman  was  utterly  confounded 
and  disappointed  by  the  recent  course  of  events. 
Susan  Allen  ought  to  have  turned  out  as  ill  as  possi- 
ble ;  Mrs.  Becket  should  have  been  ruined ;  the  War- 
den should  have  put  an  end  to  the  dole  at  the  gate- 
house of  the  Hospital ;  Sir  Henry  Flemyng  should 
have  preserved  his  woodcocks  till  there  were  enough 
to  make  a  pie.  Every  thing  had  gone  wrong :  no- 
thing had  turned  out  as  it  should  have  done,  upon 
the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy.  And 
what  was  worse  than  all  was,  that  people  were  so 
prejudiced,  and  besotted  with  old  fashioned  notions, 
that  they  could  not,  or  would  not  perceive  how  very 
wrong  all  things  had  happened. 

He  has  lately  written  a  pamphlet  to  shew  the 
imperative  necessity  of  adopting  forthwith  the  law 
passed  in  Revolutionary  France,  against  relieving 
beggars  :*  but  though  he  himself  wrote  a  very  lauda- 
tory article  on  the  said  pamphlet  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  it  is  understood  to  have  no  sale.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingstone, therefore,  is  likely  to  pass  his  days  in 

*  In  the  year  1793,  it  was  decreed  ,'see  Bosanquet  on  the  Poor,  p.  19. ) 
that  "  Every  person  convicted  of  having  given  to  a  beggar  any  species 
of  relief  whatever,  should  forfeit  the  value  of  two  days'  wages ;  to  be 
doubled  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence."  Meet  enactment  for  those 
who  worshipped  their  own  reason  :  and  who  cast  off  their  God  and 
their  humanity  together. 
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railing  at  an  unthankful  world, — in  gormandizin 
and  grumbling, — grumbling  till  his  exertions  have 
given  him  an  appetite,  and  gormandizing  till  dyspepsy 
sets  him  grumbling  again. 

And  now,  gentle  Reader,  that  this  tale  is  con- 
cluded, what  have  been  the  objects  with  which  it 
was  written  ?  Mainly  these.  You  have  been  warned 
of  the  sadly  defective  state  of  public  opinion  among 
us  as  respects  our  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  Almsgiving.*  You  have  been  reminded  that 
the  Law  enjoined  upon  you  as  a  Christian  is,  "  Give 
to  him  that  asketh  thee,"f  and  that  that  law  has 
been  given  without  qualification.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  the  principles  upon  which  our  fathers  acted,  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  our  own.  It  has  not  been 
denied  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  imposture 
going  on  around  us,  nor  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
bestow  our  alms  very  unwisely  and  injudiciously,  but 
it  has  been  proved,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  circumstances  ought  to  induce  us  to 
contract  the  amount  of  our  liberality. 

We  are  bound  to  give  ALL  we  can ;  to  reduce  our 

*  If  the  reader  is  not  already  acquainted  with  it,  he  will  own  an 
obligation  to  the  writer  for  recommending  to  his  perusal  a  most  ad- 
mirable sermon  on  "Almsgiving;  or,  the  Duties  of  the  Rich," 
preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Baugh,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  recent 
Visitation. 

*  Matt.  v.  42. 
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pleasures  and  our  luxuries,  till  we  feel  that  our  gifts 
cost  us  something.  We  are  to  give, — not  as  the 
rich  in  this  country  give, — but  as  the  poor,  who  will 
rise  against  them  in  the  Judgment  day, — are  in  the 
habit  of  giving.  There  is  great  and  growing  distress 
on  all  sides :  the  wages  which  the  poor  receive  for 
their  labour  will  hardly  supply  them  bread.  Such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  last  for  ever.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  mend  it,  political  economy  cannot  mend 
it.  There  is  only  one  thing,  under  God,  which  can, 
— the  Church.  Give  her  the  means  of  relieving  the 
wants,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  population,  and 
the  evil  is  remedied  at  once.  Her  machinery  is  all 
prepared,  she  has  simply  to  revert  to  her  ancient 
ways.  Let  the  Apostolic  usage  of  each  person  set- 
ting apart  their  weekly  contribution  be  revived.  Let 
the  Offertory  be  restored,  and  we  shall  have  funds 
for  immediate  emergencies  :  let  the  statute  of  mort- 
main be  repealed — were  it  but  for  ten  years — and 
we  should  have  Churches  and  endowments  once 
more,  such  as  would  be  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  our  population.  But  above  all,  let  the  Clergy  in- 
culcate upon  the  people,  daily  and  hourly,  strenuously 
and  unshrinkingly,  through  good  report  and  bad 
report,  the  duty  of  Christian  Almsgiving,  to  its  full 
extent,  and  upon  its  proper  grounds ; — the  love  of 
Christ  Who  died  for  us,  and  of  His  Church,  Who  is 
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the  mother  of  us  all ; — and  we  should  cease  to  adopt 
false  standards  of  liberality ;  men  will  be  ashamed  of 
guinea  donations,  and  blush  to  see  their  names  in  a 
printed  subscription-list.  When  they  are  once  taught 
to  see  what  they  have  received,  and  how  freely  they 
have  received  it,  they  will  not,  surely,  be  long  before 
they  freely  give. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  all  be  certain. 
The  Word  of  God  has  declared  that  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  provideth  for  the  sick  and  needy,  the  Lord 
shall  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble."  Our  coun- 
try, as  a  country,  has  had  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
course  of  prosperity  for  many  years :  but  the  result 
seems  to  have  been  that  we  have  loved  our  wealth 
more  and  more,  and  have  forgotten  God,  and  neg- 
lected His  poor. 

WTiat,  if  He  be  now  about  to  visit  us  for  our  trans- 
gressions, and  to  punish  us  in  proportion  to  the 
mercies  we  have  neglected  ?  It  is  a  fearful  thought 
for  those  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  deny 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  feel  that  a  day 
of  vengeance  is  at  hand,  when  all  will  be  taken  from 
tkem ;  and  that  even  now,  their  riches  are  corrupted, 
that  their  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  that  the 
rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  them,  and 
shall  eat  their  flesh  as  it  were  fire. 

It  is  a  fearful  thought ;  but  if  they  be  wise  they 
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will  take  it  home  to  their  breasts  and  act  upon  it ; — 
for,  if  God's  promise  be  true  with  respect  to  those 
who  provide  for  the  sick  and  needy,  the  converse  of 
that  promise  is  true  likewise ;  and  with  respect  to 
him,  who — (be  he  rich  or  poor)  has  not  provided  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  for  the  brethren  who  needed 
his  aid,  he  may  rest  assured  that  his  fate  is  deter- 
mined ;  "  The  Lord  will  NOT  deliver  him  in  the  time 
of  Trouble!" 
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3,  (as  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  believing,)  there 
be  no  more  forcible,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  offensive  method  of 
inculcating  unwelcome  truths,  than 
by  leading  men  to  admit  certain 
premises  before  they  are  aware  that 
the  conclusions  apply  to  themselves,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  tale,  like  that  which  occupies  the 
ensuing  pages,  will  not  be  an  improper  vehicle 
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for  directing  the  thoughts  of  Churchmen  to 
duties,  which,  in  times  but  recently  past,  have 
been  (as  it  should  seem),  all  but  universally 
neglected,  and  for  stimulating  them  to  exertions 
on  a  point,  wherein  immense  exertion  is  every 
day  more  and  more  needed,  but  wherein  the 
false  principles  of  the  day  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  false  taste  of  the  day  on  the  other,  seem 
likely  (if  unchecked)  to  lead  them  further  and 
further  astray  than  they  have  gone  already. 

If  other  apology  be  needed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  little  volume,  the  Author  trusts  it 
may  be  found  in  the  announcement,  that  what- 
ever profits  may  arise  from  its  sale  will  be 
devoted  to  the  careful  restoration  of  a  beauti- 
ful but  dilapidated  Church, — a  church,  how- 
ever, fortunate  above  many  of  its  fellows  in  this 
respect,  that  its  repairs  have  hitherto  been 
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carried  on  with  a  readiness  and  unanimity,  which 
shews  that  its  Churchwardens  and  Parishioners 
are  actuated  by  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  which  is  reprobated  in  the  following 
pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  TO  PLEASE  EVERT  BODY. 

MR.  OLIVER  OUZEL  was  a  very  good  kind  of  a  man : 
but  unless  the  Fates  and  the  parish  of  Tadbrook 
St.  Antholin,  had  conspired  together  to  make  him 
a  Churchwarden,  it  is  probable  that  his  name  would 
never  have  descended  to  posterity.  He  was  just  one 
of  those  sort  of  people  about  whom  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Of 
moderate  means,  ordinary  abilities,  common  attain- 
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ments, — neither  tall  nor  short,  fat  nor  lean,  hand- 
some nor  ugly,  Mr.  Ouzel  was  no  way  a  remarkable 
character,  nor  had  any  higher  pretensions  to  cele- 
brity, than  his  neighbours ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  was 
a  good,  plain,  honest,  respectable  man,  and  for  our- 
selves,— times  and  circumstances  considered, — we 
do  not  see  how  the  parish  of  Tadbrook  could  have 
made  a  better  appointment.  First,  he  was  a  consid- 
erable landholder,  and  therefore  he  would,  for  his 
own  sake,  keep  the  rates  as  low  as  possible :  next, 
he  was  a  bachelor,  and  so  would  have  more  leisure 
to  look  into  parish  matters;  married  men  have 
enough  to  occupy  them  at  home :  thirdly,  nothing 
ever  put  him  out  of  temper,  arid  he  had  a  good- 
humoured  word  for  every  body,  which  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance  at  vestry  meetings.  So  when  Mr. 
Mildways  appointed  him  rector's  Churchwarden,  and 
then  called  on  the  parishioners  to  nominate  a  second 
for  themselves,  Mr.  Woodward,  the  miller,  got  up, 
and  said  that  for  his  part  he  saw  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Ouzel  should  have  a  coadjutor, — the  office  was 
no  great  trouble,— and  their  interests  were  safe  in 
Mr.  Ouzel's  hands,— he  therefore  proposed  that  Mr. 
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Ouzel  should  be  sole  Churchwarden,  elected  by  the 
rector  and  parishioners  conjointly.  This  suggestion 
was  received  with  great  approbation  ;  Mr.  Ouzel  was 
unanimously  elected,  and  continued  in  undisturbed 
posession  of  his  office  for  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty 
years. 

It  was  very  flattering  to  Mr.  Ouzel  to  be  thus 
appointed ;  and  his  pride  was  not  the  less  gratified 
because  the  same  honourable  post  had  been  held  by 
his  father  before  him  under  similar  circumstances, 
for  near  half  a  century.  But  how  much  soever  Mr. 
Ouzel  might  be  pleased  at  his  exaltation,  he  was  not 
one  of  those  people  who  care  to  shew  off"  their  new- 
blown  importance  by  making  sudden  and  sweeping 
alterations  in  the  existing  order  of  things.  For 
instance,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  because  his 
predecessor  (on  coming  into  office)  had  painted  the 
Font  sky-blue,  to  have  it  (on  his  own  accession  to 
dignity)  altered  to  green  or  yellow :  he  neither  re- 
gilt  the  weathercock,  nor  raised  the  height  of  his 
own  pew,  nor  substituted  a  white  plaister  ceiling  for 
a  carved  oak  roof,  nor  even  inserted  a  tablet  in  front 
of  the  gallery,  declaratory  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
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"  Repaired  and  Beautified,  Oliver  Ouzel,  Church- 
warden." Our  hero  had  no  such  ambitious  schemes : 
"his  father,"  he  always  said,  "was  a  very  sensible 
man,  and  he  should  make  it  his  business  to  follow 
his  steps  exactly  in  all  parochial  matters.  The  church 
rates  had  never  been  more  than  a  half-penny  in  the 
pound  in  his  father's  days, — they  should  not  be  more 
in  his.  The  church  had  lasted  very  well  without 
repair  in  his  father's  time,  and  he  did  not  see  but  it 
might  do  the  same  through  his.  The  church  had 
been  whitewashed  once  in  seven  years  heretofore, — 
the  septennial  regulation  should  be  adhered  to  till 
the  end  of  the  world,  or  at  least  so  long  as  he  was 
churchwarden.  The  parish  surplice  had  only  been 
washed  twice  a  year  in  old  times,  and  he  did  not  see 
why  Mr.  Mildways  should  want  a  clean  surplice 
oftener  than  Dr.  Fustiefowl,  the  last  rector." 

Such,  and  such  like,  were  the  principles  which 
guided  Mr.  Ouzel's  administration  of  public  affairs : 
and  strong  in  the  goodness  of  his  own  intentions, 
and  in  the  respect  of  his  neighbours,  the  old  man, 
regularly  as  Easter-Monday  came  round,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  vestry, — the  sole  representative  of  the 
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meeting  which  he  called  to  inspect  his  own  accounts, 
and  receive  his  statement  of  the  scores  of  moles 
trapped,  and  the  thousands  of  sparrows  shot  or  net- 
ted,— at  two-pence  a  dozen — within  the  confines  of 
the  parish, — (for  by  some  parental  arrangement  with 
which  filial  duty  would  not  interfere,  sparrow-killing 
had  been  held  to  have  a  legitimate  claim  on  the 
church-rates.)  An  hour  passed,  and  no  rate-payers 
attended ; — and  then  Mr.  Churchwarden  Ouzel,  with 
a  gentle  sigh,  made  a  memorandum  of  the  fact,— 
gathered  up  his  outspread  papers, — tied  them  up, 
sighed  once  more,  slowly  walked  out  of  the  vestry, 
— put  on  his  hat,  and  we  suppose  voted  himself  into 
office  for  the  ensuing  year  ; — for  nobody  seemed  to 
think  it  possible  that  any  one  but  "Muster  Ouzel" 
could  be  Churchwarden,  or  that  any  one  could  ad- 
minister the  office  more  efficiently. 

Such,  we  say,  were  Mr.  Ouzel's  principles,  and  if 
the  reader  has  smiled  at  the  development  of  them, 
let  him  remember  that  there  was  nothing  in  them 
absurd  or  ridiculous.  They  were  right  principles. 
It  is  true  wisdom  to  adhere  to  the  system  adopted 
by  our  predecessors  till  some  sound  reason  can  be 
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shewn  for  relinquishing  them.  It  is  truer  wisdom  to 
follow  the  steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and 
be  guided  by  their  prejudices,  than  to  make  changes 
for  the  mere  love  of  change,  or  because  innovation 
happens  to  be  the  fashion.  It  argues  ill  for  a  man's 
head  and  heart  when  he  allows  himself  to  think  that 
those  whom  he  succeeds  had  no  reason  for  what  they 
did,  and  that  sound  judgment  never  was  exercised 
till  his  own  day. 

There  are  many  Oliver  Ouzels  in  the  world :  but 
none  of  them  are  ridiculous  till  after  opportunities 
having  been  afforded  them  of  knowing  why  ancient 
opinions  should  be  discarded,  they  nevertheless 
retain  them,  not  out  of  conviction,  but  obstinacy. 

Having  made  this  remark,  our  duty  as  faithful 
chroniclers  compels  us  to  confess  that  the  next  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Ouzel's  public  life,  did  make  him  ridi- 
culous. 

It  happened  at  the  time  to  which  we  allude,  that 
the  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  parish  of 
Tadbrook  St.  Antholin  was  situated,  and  who  had 
for  many  years  been  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  and 
unable  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  churches 
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under  his  charge,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  zeal  and  activity. 

"  I  have  called  on  you  this  morning,"  said  Mr. 
Mildways  to  Mr.  Ouzel,  a  few  months  after  this  new 
appointment,  "  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  you 
that  I  have  had  a  note  from  Archdeacon  Sharpe,  in 
which  he  tells  me  that  he  proposes  visiting  our 
church  next  Thursday." 

"  Visit  our  church  ?"  cried  Mr.  Ouzel  rather  tartly. 
"  What  does  he  want  to  visit  our  church  for  ?" 

"  My  good  Sir,  it  is  part  of  the  Archdeacon's  duty 
to  see  that  the  fabric  is  in  good  repair ;  and  that  all 
things  belonging  to  it  are  kept  decently  and  in 
order." 

"  The  church  is  well  enough,"  said  Mr.  Ouzel,  in 
a  tone  quite  unusual  to  him,  and  with  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  which,  after  so  many  years  of  unquestioned 
supremacy,  the  prospect  of  external  interference  not 
unnaturally  produced.  "  The  church  is  well  enough," 
he  repeated;  "the  old  Archdeacon  I  remember,  told 
my  father  we  were  quite  a  pattern  for  neatness, — 
he  happened  to  call  just  after  the  white- washing." 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Mildways,  "but 
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you  forget  how  time  flies:  you  and  I  were  young 
men  then." 

•'  Well  Sir,  now  I  come  to  think,  it  must  have 
been  near  forty  years  ago  :  but  I  don't  see  much  dif- 
ference since  then :  the  church  is  well  enough." 

"  I  hope  the  Archdeacon  will  think  so,"  replied 
Mr.  Mildways. 

There  was  something  in  this  answer  which  Mr. 
Ouzel  did  not  like.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  very 
vague  notions  about  an  Archdeacon's  authority ;  only 
he  felt  that  such  an  officer  must  needs  be  meddling 
and  disagreeable, — that  chapels 

"  and  churches, 

To  him  were  geese  and  turkies ;" 

that  he  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  brick  and 
mortar,  traversing  the  country  at  will,  overwhelming 
parishes  with  expense  and  churchwardens  with  trou- 
ble. And  in  the  next  place,  a  dim  vision  passed  over 
Mr.  Ouzel's  mind,  in  which  he  fancied  a  stern  man 
in  a  shovel  hat,  charging  him  to  whitewash  the 
church  every  three  years  instead  of  every  seven,  out 
of  the  mere  capriciousness  of  arbitrary  power.  How- 
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ever,  recovering  his  usual  good  humoured  manner, 
he  shaped  his  answer  as  follows: — "Well,  Sir,  I 
hope  Dr.  Sharpe  will  be  satisfied.  I  can  set  Betty 
Giles  to  weed  the  walks,  and  give  the  church  a 
sweeping,  and  the  pews  a  dusting ;  it  is  but  a  day's 
work,  and  I'm  sure  the  parish  wont  grudge  it  on 
such  an  occasion ; — indeed  I  will  cheerfully  do  it  out 
of  my  own  pocket,  if  you  think  that  proper,  Mr. 
Mildways." 

Mr.  Mildways  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "  I  sus- 
pect the  Archdeacon  will  hardly  let  us  off  so  easily. 
What  do  you  think  he  will  say  about  the  spire  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  why  what  can  he  say  about  it,  but  that 
it  was  a  bad  misfortune  that  the  lightning  struck  it. 
He  can't  expect  to  see  a  spire  that  is  five,  or  six,  or 
may  be  seven  hundred  years  old  looking  as  new  as 
if  John  Hodd  had  just  built  it :  and  I'm  sure  we 
take  all  proper  care  to  prevent  accidents;  I  never 
allow  the  boys  to  go  into  the  belfry  now  to  take  the 
jackdaws'  nests, — and  the  bells  have  not  been  rung 
these  five  years." 

"  But  suppose  the  Archdeacon  desires  you  to  pull 
down  the  steeple,  and  rebuild  it,  what  is  to  be  done 
then? 
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Mr.  Ouzel  looked  as  if  he  thought  his  senses  were 
leaving  him  :  such  a  notion  had  never  before 
crossed  his  mind  as  possible, — and  he  really  gasped 
for  breath,  as  he  exclaimed. 

"  Rebuild  the  spire  !  did  you  say,  Sir  ?  I  am 
getting  deaf  you  know,— the  spire,  Sir  ?"— Mr. 
Mildways  nodded  assent. 

"  Rebuild  this  spire  ?  any  spire  ?  why  the  thing's 
impossible  :  the  art  has  been  lost  for  centuries.  Not 
a  mason  or  a  builder  in  England  who  could  under- 
take such  a  job  : — and  then  the  cost :  the  cost.  Sir  : 
why  who's  to  pay  for  it  ?  Sir,  a  hundred  half-penny 
levies  wo'nt  do  it." 

In  due  time  Thursday  came,  and  with  it  the 
dreaded  Archdeacon :  a  kind,  simple-hearted  man, 
with  an  affable,  conciliating  manner,  and  a  most 
amiable  expression  of  countenance.  Mr.  Ouzel  had 
called  at  the  Rectory  in  his  way  to  the  church,  as 
Mr.  Mildways  had  expressed  his  intention  of  accom- 
panying him :  but  a  fit  of  of  the  gout  had  rendered 
that  impossible,  so  Mr.  Ouzel  was  left  to  face  the 
enemy  alone.  On  entering  the  church-yard  he 
looked  round  him,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
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being  first  in  the  field,  as  his  visit  at  the  Rectory  had 
caused  a  delay  of  some  minutes,  and  he  was  rather 
behind  his  time.  So  he  sat  upon  a  tombstone  and 
whistled ; — but  he  was  out  of  tune. 

"Good  morning,  Sir,"  said  a  voice  over  his  head. 
Mr.  Ouzel  looked  up,  and  there  stood  the  Archdea- 
con in  an  embrasure  of  the  battlements  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave.  Mr.  Ouzel  was  infinitely  too  much 
startled  to  reply:  and  before  he  could  frame  his 
answer  the  Archdeacon  was  at  his  side. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  Sir," 
stammered  forth  the  surprised  Churchwarden. 

"  Oh,  pray  make  no  apologies, — (Mr.  Ouzel  I 
presume?)  Mr.  Ouzel,  I  believe  I  may  be  rather 
early ;  but  I  have  a  hard  day's  work  before  me,  and 
therefore  I  have  done  what  I  could  in  the  way  of 
inspection  before  your  arrival :  fortunately  I  saw  a 
man  with  a  ladder,  and  was  able  to  get  upon  the  leads, 
which  I  am  glad  to  see  are  in  very  tolerable  repair. 
Fine  old  church  indeed;  extraordinarily  beautiful  the 
pattern  of  these  windows :  all  of  them  I  believe  in 
what  is  called  the  decorated  style.  All  but  one,  I 
see  :  I  wonder  why  that  has  been  so  mutilated." 
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"  Why  that  window,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  was  bricked 
up  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Clutterhuck,  our  squire's 
wife.  She  found  the  light  too  strong  for  her  eyes, 
and  she  thought  the  stove  pipe  might  as  well  be  car- 
ried out  through  that  aperture  as  through  any  other." 

"I  think  the  arrangement  very  objectionable," 
said  the  Archdeacon,  "  and  I  should  advise  your 
restoring  the  window  to  its  original  condition." 

"  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  will  be  very  much 
offended :  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  offence : 
very  fascinating  lady,  Sir,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  had  better  throw  the  blame  on  my  shoul- 
ders. Say  the  Archdeacon  ordered  it."  They  had 
now  entered  the  church.  The  Archdeacon  made  his 
careful  but  rapid  survey; — roof,  walls,  windows, 
doors,  each  in  turn  were  submitted  to  his  scrutiny. 
"Ah!"  said  he,  as  he  looked  at  the  window  which 
had  been  blocked  up,  this  is  a  much  worse  business 
than  I  thought,— not  only  an  ugly  thing,  but  makes 
this  part  of  the  church  quite  dark :  and,  and 
why  what  in  the  world  is  this,  Mr.  Ouzel  ? 

"  This,  Sir,  is  Mrs.  Clutterbuck's  pew." 

"Pew!"    exclaimed  Dr.  Sharpe;   "I  thought  it 
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was  her  bed.  Why  it  is  all  curtains  and  pillows. 
Take  care,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Churchwarden,  that 
no  pews  are  built  in  this  fashion  for  the  time  to 
come.  Churches  are  houses  of  prayer, — not  bed- 
chambers." 

"Well,  Mr.  Ouzel,"  continued  the  Archdeacon 
after  a  pause,  "  your  church  is  very  neat  and  clean 
— but  as  a  matter  of  taste,  do  let  me  recommend  you 
to  dispense  with  this  whitewash." 

"  Sir,"  groaned  forth  the  Churchwarden,  it  has 
always  been  whitewashed:  never  was  otherwise  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  the  Archdeacon ;  "  but  if 

you  will  just  look  here there,"  he  continued, 

after  removing  with  a  clasp-knife  a  flake,  half  an 
inch  thick  of  successive  coats  of  whitewash, — "  there 
you  see  what  a  beautiful  fine-grained  stone,  we  ar- 
rive at  beneath.  Caen  stone,  I  do  believe, — yes, 
certainly  Caen  stone.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Ouzel, 
those  who  built  this  church,  and  were  at  all  the  trou- 
ble and  cost  of  importing  their  stone  from  France, 
never  dreamed  that  their  successors  would  disfigure 
it  with  whitewash.  And  just  observe  here,  how  it 
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clogs  up  the  carved  work,  and  how  sharp  the  foliage 
comes  out  when  the  lime  is  got  rid  of." 

Mr.  Ouzel  could  not  but  see  it :  but  in  the  true 
spirit  of  John  Bull,  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  he 
liked  good  honest  English  whitewash,  better  than 
Frenchified  stone.  The  Archdeacon  saw  that  he  had 
an  unwilling  auditor,  and  dropped  the  subject,  for 
there  were  more  important  matters  to  be  attended  to. 

"  I  fear,"  said  he,  as  he  completed  his  survey, 
"  that  both  the  south  and  east  walls  are  in  a  diliapi- 
dated  state,  and  some  of  the  main  beams  of  the  roof 
appear  to  have  sunk  considerably ;  both  must  be  at- 
tended to  immediately.  But  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
there  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  consequence, — the 
spire :  it  seems  to  be  quite  ruinous  at  the  top,  and 
very  much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Is  not  this 
the  case?" 

"  It  was  struck  by  lightning  some  years  since." 

"  Pray  have  you  more  than  one  bell?" — " Five," 
answered  Mr.  Ouzel. 

"  And  can  you  ring  them  ? " 

"  We  have  not  done  so  lately,  for  fear  the  vibra- 
tion should  bring  the  steeple  down." 
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This  admission  was  quite  enough  for  Dr.  Sharpe : 
he  begged  to  be  admitted  into  the  belfry.  Mr.  Ouzel 
opened  the  door,  and  the  Archdeacon  immediately 
began  to  mount  the  rude  oak  ladder,  the  rounds  of 
which  were  about  two  feet  apart.  Mr.  Ouzel  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  going  up  ladders,  but  he  felt  him- 
self in  no  condition  to  refuse,  and  he  was  proceeding 
leisurely,  and  had  mounted  about  half  way,  when 
the  Archdeacon  lifting  up  the  trap -door  which  gave 
admission  to  the  bell-chamber,  down  came  upon  the 
heads  of  both,  a  cloud  of  sticks,  and  feathers,  and 
straw,  and  dust, — the  remains  of  the  last  five  years 
jackdaws'  nests.  For  a  moment  they  were  almost 
blinded,  and  Mr.  Ouzel  in  his  alarm  began  to  think 
that  the  steeple  was  coming  down,  and  had  he  known 
how,  he  would  have  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  you  had  better  come  down,"  he 
cried  in  a  voice  both  deprecatory  and  supplicatory. 
But  the  Archdeacon  had  scrambled  through  the  trap- 
door, and  was  on  his  legs  on  the  floor  above.  "  No, 
no,  my  friend,"  cried  he,  looking  down  good  na- 
turedly ;  "  nobody  is  fit  for  my  office,  who  does  not 
examine  with  his  own  eyes :  but  while  I  look  about 
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me  here,  do  you  wait  for  me  below.     I  am  younger 
than  you  are,  and  more  used  to  such  work." 

"He  will  certainly  break  his  neck,"  was  Mr. 
Ouzel's  first  thought.  "  It  will  save  us  a  great  ex- 
pense perhaps  if  he  does,"  was  his  second.  "  Still, 
I  had  rather  not  see  the  accident  happen,''  was  his 
third:  and  thereupon  Mr.  Ouzel  walked  into  the 
churchyard,  to  await  the  catastrophe.  However, 
the  Archdeacon  soon  joined  him  safe  and  sound,  and 
Mr.  Ouzel  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  once  more 
on  terra  firma,  though  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
of  the  contrary. 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  said  Dr.  Sharpe,  "  that  if 
you  do  not  make  haste,  the  steeple  will  fall  of 
itself:  it  must,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  taken  down  im- 
mediately :  indeed,  I  would  recommend  you  to  have 
an  experienced  builder's  opinion  without  loss  of  time, 
as  to  whether  it  is  even  safe  to  celebrate  Divine  ser- 
vice. You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  day  or  two.  I  will 
send  you  a  statement  of  the  repairs  which  I  deem 
necessary,  and  as  you  have  all  the  summer  before 
you,  I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  will  be  done  this  year."  So  saying  he  got 
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into  his  carriage  and  drove  off,  leaving  Mr.  Ouzel 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  one  who  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  asleep  or  awake. 

However,  the  reality  of  what  had  taken  place 
could  not  be  doubted,  and  the  indignant  Church- 
warden's breast  heaved  with  emotion  as  he  thought 
of  all  the  unwarrantable  interference  (as  he  deemed 
it)  which  had  been  exercised  with  regard  (or  rather, 
without  regard)  to  his  prerogative.  For  a  while  he 
pursued  his  way  home  in  silence,  but  by  and  by  his 
pent  up  wrath  vented  itself  in  words,  and  flourishing 
the  church  key,  which  he  had  carried  off  instead  of 
his  walking  stick,  he  exclaimed,— "  Steeple  ! — win- 
dow ! — whitewash! — pew  ! — bed  ! — Clutterbuck ! — 
why  we  might  as  well  pull  down  the  church  at  once, 
as  make  all  these  changes !  Set  him  up  indeed !  I 
wonder  what  makes  him  think  that  all  the  world  is 
to  be  at  his  beck  and  bidding.  If  he's  Archdeacon, 
I'll  let  him  know  that  I  am  Churchwarden  of  Tad- 
brook  St.  Antholin.  He  may  order  what  he  pleases, 
but  we'll  see  whom  he  gets  to  obey  him  !" 

And  Mr.  Churchwarden  Ouzel  vowed  a  vow  to 
set  the  Archdeacon  at  defiance,  and  to  go  his  own 
c 
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way,  and  repair  the  church  as  much  or  as  little  as 
he  pleased.  And  for  a  time  he  succeeded  in  his  in- 
tention :  he  continued  to  make  delays  and  excuses, 
and  to  thwart  or  oppose  everything  which  he  was 
enjoined  to  do.  Under  the  plea  of  resisting  unjus- 
tifiable interference,  and  saving  the  parish  a  heavy 
expense,  he  made  himself  as  silly  and  troublesome 
as  possible. 

But  what  cared  he?  He  was  complimented  by 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  and  applauded  by  the  rate-payers, 
till  he  was  at  last  thoroughly  satisfied  that  if  not  the 
greatest  man,  he  was  at  least  the  greatest  Church- 
warden that  ever  lived. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HOW  TO  PLEASE  NOBODY. 

BY  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  scene  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  greater  changes  had  occured  in 
Tadbrook  than  those  which  Mr.  Ouzel  had  resisted. 
The  church  spire  (though  sorely  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular) was  still  standing, — but  Mr.  Ouzel  himself 
was  lying  in  his  narrow  bed  in  the  church-yard. 
Good  old  Mr.  Mildways  too,  had  followed  his  neigh- 
bour to  the  grave.  A  new  order  of  things  had  com- 
menced :  there  was  a  new  Rector,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
and  two  new  Churchwardens ; — for  Mr.  Sanderson, 
when  he  nominated  his  own,  had  recommended  the 
parishioners  to  elect  some  other  person  to  watch 
c2 
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over  their  interests.  Such  a  plan,  he  said,  was  fair- 
est by  all  parties  when  there  was  the  prospect  of  in- 
evitable expense  before  them;  it  would  save  dis- 
putes, and  divide  the  responsibility. 

The  farmers  (for  St.  Antholin's  is  an  agricultural 
parish)  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  positive  way 
in  which  Mr.  Sanderson  spoke  of  inevitable  expense, 
but  thought  his  advice  good,  and  followed  it.  There 
was  great  talk  of  electing  Mr.  Kettlewell ;  but  as  it 
was  known  that  his  temper  was  rather  hasty,  it  was 
feared  that  he  might  (to  use  a  common  expression) 
"  get  into  hot  water ;"  so  the  public  choice  fell 
eventually  on  Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  the  corn-factor. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  certainly  not  quite  the  sort  of  man 
for  the  office,  for  it  often  happened  that  he  was  not 
at  church  for  months  together,— he  was  obliged  to 
make  up  his  weekly  accounts  on  the  Sunday,  he 
said ;  or  he  had  a  particular  engagement,  or  he  had 
a  letter  to  write.  He  was  one  of  those  persons,  in 
short,  who  have  always  an  excellent  reason  (in  their 
view  of  the  matter)  for  breaking  the  fourth  command- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Andrewes,  his  brother 
churchwarden,  was  a  pious,  consistent  churchman, 
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regular  in  his  attendance  on  all  the  Church's  ordi- 
nances, and  one  who  took  some  interest  in  the 
venerable  fabric  which  was  committed  to  his  trust. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sanderson  he  made  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  condition  of  the  entire  pile ;  and 
being  thoroughly  satisfied  that  in  some  parts  it  was 
in  a  ruinous, — in  others  in  an  absolutely  danger- 
ous state,  he  urged  on  his  colleague  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  forthwith  some  experienced  architect  to 
make  proper  estimates  and  specifications  of  the  need- 
ful repairs.  Mr.  Tyler  told  his  companion  in  office 
that  he  was  an  alarmist ;  that  he  always  made  the 
worst  of  things ;  that  when  once  people  begin  with 
repairs  there  was  no  end  to  them,  and  so  forth; 
that  is  to  say,  he  tried,  like  Mr.  Ouzel,  to  put  off 
the  evil  day. 

It  fortunately  happened,  however,  that  Walter 
Tyler  had  felt  the  inconsistency  of  a  man  holding  the 
office  of  churchwarden  who  never  went  to  church; 
and  he  was  now  seen  there  regularly  once  on  the 
Sunday.  A  week  or  two  after  he  had  resisted 
Mr.  Andrewes's  suggestion,  while  sitting  in  his  pew, 
a  piece  of  plaster  from  the  ceiling  above  gave  way, 
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and  fell  upon  his  head.     It  has  often  happened  that 
such  an  incident  has  caused  a  congregation  to  rise 
up  simultaneously  and  rush  out  of  church,  crushing 
and  trampling  one  another  to  death.     But  the  good 
folks  of  St.  Antholin's  were  either  more  apathetic 
than  their  neighbours,  or  more  used  to  the  symp- 
toms of  decay  in  their  church.     Every  body  looked 
up,  but  nobody  moved,— nobody  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  equanimity  was  considerably 
disturbed.     He  had  visited  Tadbrook  church  too 
rarely,  to  have  become  familiarized  to  the  notion  of 
sitting  under  a  roof  the  beams  of  which  were  giving 
way :  and  though  theoretically  he  was  disposed  to 
argue  that  what  had  lasted  three   hundred  years 
might  last  three  hundred  years  more,  yet  when  it 
came  to  the  practical  question  whether  or  no  he 
should  himself  be  the  victim  of  the  experiment,  he 
seemed  disposed  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different 
light.     At  any  rate,  he  moved  pretty  rapidly  from 
where  he  was  sitting, — unfastened  the  pew  door  that 
he  might  be  ready  for  a  start, — and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  suspected  ceiling,  while  he  endured  what 
seemed  to  him  the  longest  sermon  that  ever  fell 
from  a  preacher's  lips. 
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But  Mr.  Tyler's  anxiety  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  no 
sooner  was  church  over,  than  he  joined  his  colleague 
Andrewes,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  entirely 
come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking,  and  desired  that 
Scantlings,  the  builder,  (for  they  were  too  economi- 
cal to  think  of  advising  with  any  first-rate  architect) 
should  be  consulted  immediately.  As  Mr.  Andrewes 
had  seen  the  fall  of  plaster,  and  the  effect  which  it 
produced  on  his  friend's  countenance,  he  was  fully 
able  to  appreciate  the  disinterested  motive  which 
inspired  him :  however,  he  was  too  discreet  to  be- 
tray himself.  No  time  was  lost, — Mr.  Scantlings 
was  sent  for,  a  survey  made,  estimates  prepared,  and 
a  vestry  called  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them : 
they  amounted  to  £700. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  on  taking  the 
chair,  "  the  subject  which  we  are  met  here  to  con- 
sider is  not  altogether  new  to  you ;  for  I  understand 
that  in  the  time  of  my  lamented  predecessor,  the 
Archdeacon  had  required  certain  repairs  to  be  made 
which  were  then  deemed  necessary.  The  delay, — 
from  whatever  cause  arising, — has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Scantlings  that 
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£300  would  have  then  sufficed  to  do,  what  I  fear 
will  now  cost  more  than  double  that  sum." 

"We  ought  to  have  somebody's  word  besides 
Scantlings' :  he's  a  builder,  and  wants  to  fill  his  own 
pockets."  This  was  said  by  a  dirty-looking  man 
with  his  arms  akimbo,  who  was  standing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  room,  and  had  evidently  a  great  deal  to 
say  on  the  subject.  It  was  Tapps,  the  drunken  shoe- 
maker, who  lived  by  the  church-gate, — though,  ex- 
cept on  the  present  occasion,  he  had  not  been  seen 
within  the  walls  of  the  church  for  years. 

"Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson,  "if  the  pa- 
rishioners like  to  call  in  another  opinion,  they  have 
full  power  to  do  so :  it  will  be  an  additional  expense, 
— but  that  is  a  point  for  their  consideration.  For 
myself,  I  confess,  I  should  be  disposed  to  call  in  the 
most  experienced  architect  that  can  be  secured: 
and  I  believe  the  parish  would  find  it  the  cheapest 
plan  in  the  end.  But  this  is  a  point  you  must  decide 
for  yourselves,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Mr.  Scantlings.  If,  however,  you  will  allow  me  to 
finish  what  I  was  talking  about,  you  can  make  your 
objections  afterwards ;  but  interruptions,  Mr.  Tapps, 
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are  inconvenient.  The  matter  which  I  would  press 
upon  your  consideration  is  this.  By  the  munificence 
of  those  who  preceded  us,  we  have  the  blessing  of  a 
church  wherein  we  may  worship  God,  hear  His 
word,  receive  His  sacraments, — a  blessing  which, 
(let  me  say  in  passing,)  very  many  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are,  I  fear,  without.  If  you  look 
round  this  venerable  pile,  you  will  see  that  they  who 
reared  it  grudged  nothing  which  could  insure  its 
stability,  nothing  which  could  make  it  a  worthy 
offering  to  God,  nothing  which  could  give  it  beauty 
and  solemnity  in  the  eyes  of  man.  This  is  what  our 
predecessors  have  done  for  us :  and  the  question  is, 
whether  we  shall  repair  what  they  so  nobly  built ; 
whether,  since  they  did  so  much  for  us,  it  is  not  our 
bounden  duty  to  transmit  their  gift  uninjured  to 
posterity." 

"  Posterity  has  done  nothing  for  me,"  exclaimed 
Tapps,  guarding  his  pockets;  "why  should  I  do 
anything  for  posterity  ?" 

"  Because  we  should  do  by  others,  as  we  would 
have  them  do  by  us;— because,  Mr.  Tapps,  you 
have  a  debt  to  pay."  Tapps  coloured,  and  was 
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silent,  for  he  had  many  debts  to  pay,  and  very  little 
to  pay  them  withal :  he  was  silent,  but  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  connection  between  his  debts  and 
posterity. 

"  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  it  may  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  you  should  restore  this  house  of  God  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  existed  in  a  better  age : 
but  the  law  requires  that  the  fabric  should  be  kept 
in  sound  repair :  and  I  beg  to  say,  that  if  you  will 
restore  what  is  essential,  I  will  cheerfully  devote 
£100  to  ornamental  repairs.  I  am  anxious  to  go 
with  you  hand  in  hand,  and  to  shew  you  that  I  feel 
it  to  be  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  such  an  object." 

There  was  a  buzz  of  approbation  at  the  last  sen. 
tence.  Mr.  Tyler  said  it  was  "  very  handsome ;"  and 
Mr.  Tomkins,  that  "  the  parish  ought  to  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Sanderson."  Tapps  muttered  in  an 
under  tone,  "  Well,  if  he  thinks  it  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure,  I  wonder  why  he  do'nt  take  it  all  on  his 
own  shoulders.  He  shall  have  my  share  of  the 
church-rate,  and  welcome." 

"  I  heartily  wish  I  could  take  it  on  my  own  shoul- 
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ders,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  as  he  heard  the  ungra- 
cious speech ;  "if  my  means  allowed  it,  I  should 
esteem  it  the  very  highest  privilege  that  could  be 
conferred  on  me  to  be  allowed  to  restore  the  walls 
and  repair  the  breaches  in  this  house  of  prayer.  / 
would  build  as  an  act  of  worship.  But  the  estimated 
expense  of  the  needful  repairs  amounts  to  exactly 
twice  as  much  as  my  yearly  income  :  and  you  must 
know  that  I  have  other  claims  upon  me  which  must 
not  be  neglected." 

When  Mr.  Sanderson  had  done  speaking,  there 
followed  a  long  silence.  It  was  evident  that  the 
parishioners  had  no  inclination  to  incur  so  heavy  an 
expense,  and  yet  nobody  knew  exactly  how  it  was  to 
be  escaped. 

"I  reaUy  don't  see,  Sir,"  said  Walter  Tyler  at 
length,  addressing  himself  to  the  Hector;  "  I  don't 
see  how  such  a  sum  is  ever  to  be  raised." 

"I  do  not  think  it  need  all  be  raised  at  once," 
replied  Mr.  Sanderson;  "the  builder  intimates  that 
the  spire  and  part  of  the  roof  are  the  points  which 
require  most  immediate  attention.  The  work  may 
be  done  gradually  :  or  if  you  prefer  doing  the  whole 
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at  once,  the  law  will  allow  you  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  church-rates  ;  so  that  by  paying  off 
a  certain  portion  of  the  principal  arid  interest  annu- 
ally, the  burden  will  not  be  severely  felt  by  you :  it 
will  be  spread  over  a  given  number  of  years." 

"  Don't  you  think  some  nice  light  cast-iron  pillars 
would  do  very  well  to  support  the  roof?"  asked  John 
Crabley,  the  overseer,  whose  brother  had  a  share  in 
a  neighbouring  foundry. 

"I  think  the  fairest  thing  would  be  that  every 
body  should  repair  that  part  of  the  roof  which  is . 
over  his  own  seat,"  observed  a  rate-payer  who  had  a 
very  small  pew. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  another,  "  I  don't  see  that 
things  are  worse  than  they  were  a  year  ago."  Mr. 
Tyler  shook  his  head,  for  he  thought  of  the  plaster. 
"  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  roof  or  the  walls,  or  what- 
ever is  amiss,  might  be  shored  up,  so  as  to  make  all 
safe  for  a  while  longer." 

'•  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  sat  patiently 
listening  to  all  this  nonsense,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  bring  its  own  condemnation  with  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  more  respectable  part  of  his  parishion- 
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ers,  who  were  sitting  silent  and  undecided ;  "I  fear 
that  all  these  suggestions  will  only  palliate  the  evil, 
not  remove  it :"  and  then,  feeling  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  persons  who  (alas !  for  the  low,  cold,  covetous 
temper  of  the  age  !)  could  only  be  worked  upon  by 
pecuniary  considerations,  he  added — "  there  is  one 
point  which  you  will  do  well  to  consider :  the  repairs 
will  now  cost  £700 ;  if  experience  is  to  be  our  guide 
in  such  matters,  a  few  years  hence  (if  the  edifice 
stands  so  long)  the  expense  may  increase  to  £1,400 
or  £1,500." 

"  Aye,  but  it  will  last  our  time,  I  reckon,  and  the 
young  uns  may  look  arter  themselves,"  said  Cobbler 
Tapps,  with  a  wink  and  a  shrug  which  he  intended 
should  be  very  convincing.  "  By  your  leave,  gen- 
tlemen, I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  I  am  a  man,  gentle- 
men, that  don't  noways  like  to  part  with  my  money 
without  just  cause  and  impediment :  and  so  as  I 
am  a  rate-payer,  I  should  just  like  to  ax  a  question 
or  two.  Pray,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Andre wes,  what 
business  has  that  Dr.  Sharpe  to  come  here  meddling 
about  our  church  ?  if  it  had'nt  been  for  him,  nobody 
would  ha'  seed  that  there  war  anything  amiss  in  it." 
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"  Why,  Tapps,  you  know  well  enough  :  he's  the 
Archdeacon :  and  it  is  his  business  to  see  that  all 
parts  of  the  church  are  in  repair, — walls,  windows, 
pillars,  arches,  and  so  forth." 

"  Oh  that's  the  reason  is  it,  that  he's  called  an 
archdeacon  ?  Well,  but  suppose  he  orders  one  thing, 
and  we  do  another?" 

"  Why  then,  Tapps,  he  may  bring  us  into  all  man- 
ner of  trouble." 

"  Bring  a  fool's  head  into  trouble,"  cried  Tapps, 
growing  eloquent. — "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  gentle- 
men ;  if  poor  Muster  Ouzel  war'nt  in  his  grave  we 
should'nt  have  heard  nothing  of  all  this  rigmarole. 
To  be  sure,  by  all  accounts,  he  gave  your  Archdeacon 
as  good  as  he  brought :  he  know'd  his  business,  and 
war'nt  going  to  let  poor  folks  be  imposed  upon.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  he  was  a  good  man, — and  a  great  man, 
gentlemen, — worthy  to  be  admired,  gentlemen, — and 
imitated,  gentlemen :  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
we  had  a  spice  of  his  equanimity  and  jurisprudence. 
Sure,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  is  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,  it  is 
civil  and  religious  liberty :  see  how  that  there  man 
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tramples  on  our  rights!  pretty  religious  liberty  we 
should  have  if  we  can't  do  what  we  will  with  our 
own  church  !  and  for  civil,  I'm  sure  there's  as  little 
civility  as  need  be,  on  his  part  at  least !  And  so, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  move  that  we  put  off  receiving 
them  there  estimates  for  six  months  in  order  to  give 
us  time  to  look  about  us,  and  see  if  we  can't  agree 
among  ourselves  what's  best  to  be  done,  without 
Archdeacons  or  any  such  cattle  : — no  offence  to  his 
reverence,  Mr.  Sanderson.  Crabley  will  you  second 
me?" 

Crabley  (the  only  dissenter  in  the  parish,  and  a 
rate  payer  to  the  amount  of  twopence  halfpenny  per 
annum,)  nodded. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  move  that  this  meeting  be  adjourn- 
ed from  this  present  day,  the  7th  of  January,  1839, 
to  the  7th  of  July  next." 

It  was  evident  that  the  wealthier  rate-payers,  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  preceding  discussion,  were 
not  sorry  to  have  the  odium  of  originating  such  a 
proposition  shifted  from  their  own  shoulders;  but 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  support  it.  One  or  two 
murmurs  of  assent  were  followed  by  a  general  ex- 
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pression  of  opinion,  that  after  all  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  a  little  delay,— that  Tapps  had  made  a  very 
fair  suggestion;  and  that  it  was  better  to  have  a 
little  time  to  look  about  them,  and  not  take  a  leap  in 

the  dark. 

The  question  was  then  put  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  and 
to  his  no  small  regret,  was  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority ;  hi  fact,  Churchwarden  Andre wes  and 
himself  were  the  only  persons  to  vote  against  it. — 
Mr.  Walter  Tyler  was  neutral. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  evils  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  a  systematic  course  of  Clerical 
education  in  this  country,  that  perhaps  not  one  cler- 
gyman in  a  hundred  enters  his  profession  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
Holy  Orders  has  not  been  raised  of  late  years ;  and 
the  probable  consequence  of  the  increased  strictness 
of  episcopal  examination  will  be,  that,  before  long, 
some  plan  will  be  devised  by  which  those  who  desire 
to  enter  the  sacred  profession,  will  have  earlier  op- 
portunities of  being  properly  trained  for  it.  At  pre- 
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sent,  there  are  not  many  young  men,  perhaps,  who 
commence  a  course  of  theological  study  till  within 
two  or  three  years  before  their  ordination.     They 
have,  no  doubt,  (in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  cavillers) 
gained   at   school  and   college   a  great  deal  more 
than  either  "much  mythologic stuff,"  or  "the  art  of 
making  nonsense-verses ;"  they  have  been  taught  to 
think  and  write ;  they  have  gained  the  rudiments  of 
sound  religion,  and  sound  scholarship ;  but  they  have 
done  little  or  nothing  with  the  express  view  of  be- 
coming candidates  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of 
England.     Of  Hebrew  many  know  little  or  nothing  ; 
—of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,  too  often 
nothing :— of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  nothing ; — 
of  Liturgies  and  Rituals,  nothing ; — of  controversial 
divinity,  and  the  questions  at  issue  between  ourselves 
and  the  Dissenters  and  Romanists,  nothing,   or  next 
to  nothing.     And  if  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
on  all  these  points,  is  to  be  acquired  in  two  or  three 
years — (and,  be  it  remembered,  that  that  brief  space 
may  be  all  which  the  overburdened  Clergy  of  our 
populous  parishes  can  secure  of  quiet  study  during 
their  whole  lives) — how  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that 
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many  enter  the  Church  in  absolute  ignorance 
respect  to  many  points  of  (inferior  certainly,  but  yet 
of)  considerable  importance ;  such  a  knowledge,  for 
instance,  of  Ecclesiastical  architecture  as  might  have 
some  effect  in  controlling  that  far  worse  enemy  of 
our  venerable  churches,  than  time  or  weather, — 
churchwardens'  taste ;  such  a  knowledge  of  music 
as  might  make  our  village  choirs  the  reverse  of  what 
they  are ;  or  such  a  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  law, 
as  might  at  least  serve  for  the  regulation  of  a  vestry. 

If  the  Rector  of  St.  Antholin's  had  possessed  the 
latter  qualification,  he  would  have  been  aware  of  what 
the  Archdeacon  subsequently  informed  him,  namely, 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  put  the  question  proposed 
by  Tapps  to  the  vote  at  all,— he  should  have  met 
it  with  a  prompt  and  decided  negative,  and  explain- 
ed that'  adjournments  of  a  vestry  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  question  are  not  binding, 
that  they  cannot  deprive  the  parishioners  of  their 
right  to  meet  in  vestry,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
whenever  they  are  summoned  by  the  Churchwardens. 

But  Mr.  Sanderson  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
though  full  of  anxiety  to  do  right,  had  as  yet  but 
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little  experience,  and  his  Churchwarden,  Andrewes, 
was  unable  to  help  him;  for  hitherto,  as  we  have 
seen,  matters  had  been  conducted  so  quietly  at  Tad- 
brook,  that  the  parishioners  seemed  to  be, — one  and 
all,— unversed  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  ves- 
tries. 

When  the  party  which  had  assembled  broke  up, 
the  Rector  and  his  Churchwarden, — companions  in 
defeat,  return  ed  homewards  together.  Mr.  Andrewes 
was  the  first  that  spoke,  and  he  inveighed  with  con- 
siderable severity  against  the  short  sighted  folly  of 
his  neighbours ; — "but  we  owe  it  ah1,"  he  continued, 
" to  Oliver  Ouzel's  obstinacy:  and  I  wish  with  ah1 
my  heart  he  had  lived  a  year  longer  that  he  might 
have  seen  what  a  scrape  he  has  got  us  into.  If 
instead  of  making  his  boast  that  the  church  had 
never  cost  the  parish  above  ten  pounds  a  year  for  his 
own  life-time  and  his  father's,  he  had  been  above 
such  petty  vanity,  and  the  love  of  present  popularity, 
and  had  gone  on  repairing  gradually,  and  at  a  pro- 
per outlay  from  time  to  time,  the  edifice  would  be 
at  this  moment  in  decent  condition,  and  we  should 
D  2 
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have  no  disunion  among  neighbours.  Some  folks 
thought  him  the  best  Churchwarden  that  ever  lived ; 
— I  am  sure  I  think  him  the  worst." 

"He  took  the  low,  popular  view  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  on  him,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson, 
"and  even  these  he  discharged  inefficiently;  for  he 
made  the  very  common  mistake  of  being  l  penny 
wise,  and  pound  foolish.'  But  luckily  for  himself, 
he  contrived  to  get  all  the  credit  of  his  'penny 
wisdom,'  while  he  has  bequeathed  us  the  legacy  of 
his  'pound  folly.'  However,  we  must  not  lose  our 
tempers  because  we  are  defeated.  We  must  use  the 
time  before  us  in  trying  to  bring  over  our  neigh- 
bours to  our  own  views.  Much  may  be  done  in  six 
months,  and  I  hope  that  in  so  short  a  time  no  great 
increase  of  dilapidation  will  take  place.  It  is  really 
very  fortunate  we  have  had  so  few  storms  this  win- 
ter. To  day  is  as  high  a  wind  as  we  have  had,  but 
the  old  spire  seems  to  stand  it  bravely." 

"Winter  is  come,  Sir,  but  not  gone  :  and  as  for 
the  spire,  Scantlings  says  it  may  fall  any  day, 
wind  or  no  wind ; — and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  con- 
tradict you,  Sir,  I  think  if  you  will  stand  where  I  do, 
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—thus,  Sir,— yes  a  little  more  to  the  right,— you 
will  see  that  the  staff  of  the  weathercock  vibrates 
considerably  :  if  the  wind  was  to  go  on  rising  instead 
of  lulling  as  it  seems  disposed  to  do,  I  think  there 
would  be  mason's  work  to  be  done  before  morning." 
"No,  no,  my  good  friend,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson 
laughing,  "you  see  the  clouds  drifting  rapidly  past 
the  weathercock  and  that  deceives  your  eye.  But 
to  return  to  a  point  which  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  future  comfort  of  us  all,  take  all  pos- 
sible care  not  to  shew  any  vexation,  or  to  use 
any  hasty  words  about  what  has  taken  place  to-day. 
I  think  our  neighbours  are  in  error,  but  I  would 
fain  believe  that  their  motives  are  as  pure  as  our 
own.  And  if  any  have  acted  an  unworthy  part  as 
Churchmen,  let  us  remember  how  much  there  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times  to  mislead  them.  It  is  not 
now  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  people  "willing- 
ly offered "  of  their  substance  to  God :  covetous- 
ness  and  luxury  have  eaten  into  the  very  core  of 
this  generation:  our  views  are  low:  our  faith  is 
cold:  the  ancient  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe 
with  respect  to  holy  things  are  laughed  at:  the 
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spirituality  of  religion  is  held  to  depend  upon  its 
cheapness :  schism  is  looked  upon  as  no  sin :  Church 
principles  are  forgotten,  or  ridiculed.  What  wonder 
then  if  such  sentiments  as  we  have  heard  broached 
to-day  are  common,  and  the  people  fail  to  remember 
to  whom  their  duty  and  allegiance  is  due  ?  There- 
fore we  must  make  allowance  for  them, — must  lead 
them  gently, — argue  with  them  kindly, — we  must 
be  wise  as  serpents, — discreet  and  sober  minded, — 
unflinching  and  consistent.  We  may  then  have  good 
hope  of  bringing  them  back  to  sound  Church  princi- 
ples,— and  when,  by  God's  great  mercy,  that  is  done, 
all  the  rest  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course." 


CHAPTER  III. 

WHO   WOULD  HAVE   THOUGHT  IT? 

THERE  is  hardly,  perhaps,  a  single  church  in  this 
country  erected  previously  to  the  times  of  the  great 
Rebellion,  which  does  not  contain  about  it  some 
features  of  interest  or  beauty.  The  wasting  hand  of 
time  may  have  robbed  the  mouldering  stones  of  their 
sharpness, — puritanical  violence  may  have  hewn 
down  the  carved  work  with  axes  and  hammers, — 
modern  innovations  may  have  disfigured  its  fair  pro- 
portions, with  galleries,  and  pews,  and  curtains,  and 
towering  pulpits ;— there  may  be  dirt,  and  damp,  and 
mildew,  and  decay,  and  all  the  combined  abomina- 
tions which  contribute  alas !  in  not  a  few  instances  to 
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make  our  houses  of  prayer  a  shame  and  reproach  to 
us, — but  there  is,  probably,  not  one  which  will  not 
repay  the  trouble  of  a  visit,  which  will  not  bring 
deep,  holy,  thankful  thoughts  into  the  dutiful  Church- 
man's breast. 

"  Time  cannot  make  such  waste,  but  something  will  appeare, 
To  shew  some  little  tract  of  delicacie  there ; 
Or  some  religious  worke,  in  building  manie  a  day, 
That  this  penurious  age  hath  suffred  to  decay, 
Some  limb  or  model  drag'd  out  of  the  ruinous  mass 
The  richness  will  declare  in  glorie  whilst  it  was."* 

Something  there  will  be  in  the  fretted  roof 
above, — some  name  on  the  pavement  beneath  his 
feet;  some  form  of  arch,  or  aisle,  or  screen,  or 
canopy ;  some  circumstance  connected  with  font 
or  altar ; — some  effect  of  light  and  shade ; — some 
feature  of  beauty  or  desolation,  which  will  lead  the 
thoughtful  Christian  back  to  better  times,  transport 
him  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world,  and 
bring  him,  as  it  were,  into  closer  communion  with 
those  whom  we  are  continually  tempted  to  forget. 

The  claims  of  Tadbrook  church,  however,  as  an 
object  of  general  interest,  were  in  all  respects  con- 
siderable. As  a  whole,  it  was  an  almost  perfect 

*    Drayton's  Polyolbion.   First  Song. 
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specimen  of  the  Decorated  style,  having  (so  far  as 
the  exterior  was  concerned)  been  subject  to  little  or 
no  alteration  since  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
it  was  originally  erected.  The  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions, the  colour  of  the  stone,  with  which  it  was 
built, — the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  lofty  spire, — 
the  foliated  tracery  of  the  windows, — the  flowered 
mouldings,  and  the  parapet  pierced  with  trefoils,  (like 
that,  which  we  believe  still  surmounts  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary's  at  Oxford,  and  once  surrounded  the  entire 
building,*)  were  details  which,  taken  separately, 
would  be  sure  to  attract  the  eye  of  taste, — and  which, 
collectively,  rendered  the  edifice  well  worth  the 
careful  study  of  any  lover  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Within,  the  usual  mutilations  and  disfigure- 
ments, which  deform  our  churches  were  to  be  seen ; 

*  Or  at  any  rate  the  North  side.  It  is  impossible  to  compare  any 
of  the  older  engravings  (that  in  Peshall's  History  of  Oxford,  for 
instance)  with  the  more  recent  views  of  St.  Mary's,  without  observing 
what  a  grievous  loss  to  the  general  appearance  and  even  proportions 
of  the  church  has  been  caused  by  the  removal  of  these  parapets.  If 
ever  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  should  follow  the  plan  adopted 
by  its  sister  institution  at  Cambridge,  and  devote  a  portion  of  its 
funds  to  the  work  of  restoration,  it  could  hardly  exercise  its  munifi- 
cence on  a  building  more  loved  and  honoured  than  the  University 
Church,  or  with  more  obvious  advantage  than  with  respect  to  the 
parapets  alluded  to. 
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pews  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  a  heavy  carved  altar- 
piece  and  pulpit  in  the  barbarous  taste  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign,  and  the  never-failing  accom- 
paniments of  plaster  and  whitewash,  in  addition  to 
the  general  state  of  dilapidation  already  alluded  to. 
But  there  was  still  the  font  of  exquisite  design,  with 
its  lofty  canopy,  rising  in  a  succession  of  arches, 
buttresses,  and  pinnacles,  and  terminated  by  a  florid 
finial, — there  was  the  carved  oak  screen, — a  few 
misereres  in  the  chancel, — some  vestiges  of  painted 
glass, — and,  above  all,  there  were  the  beautifully- 
proportioned  pillars  of  the  nave, — 

"  The  pillars  with  clustered  shafts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  capital  flourished  around, 
Like  bundles  of  lances  with  garlands  bound." 

Such  was  the  church,  which  Churchmen,  its  ap- 
pointed guardians,  were  leaving  to  decay  and  ruin  ! 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  vestry- 
meeting  that  Mrs.  Tapps,  the  wife  of  the  orator  of 
the  morning,  was  sitting  by  her  solitary  fire,  full  of 
sad  thoughts,  and  listening  to  the  wind  as  it  howled 
in  the  large  old-fashioned  chimney.  She  was  a  re- 
spectable, kind-hearted  woman,  with  an  education 
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rather  above  her  rank  in  life,— but  had  committed 
one  capital  error,  which  had  embittered  all  her  subse- 
quent existence, — she  had  quitted  a  comfortable  situ- 
ation to  marry  Tapps,  who,  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  her  hard-earned  savings, 
had  neglected  her,  and  often  in  his  drunkenness 
treated  her  and  his  children  with  brutality.  Her 
domestic  existence  therefore  was  a  miserable  one, 
and  the  death  of  children  and  other  sorrows  had 
given  her  countenance  an  expression  of  deep  melan- 
choly :  she  was,  however,  both  patient  and  resigned, 
and  strove  to  do  her  daily  duties,  and  perform  her 
difficult  part  with  diligence  and  faithfulness. 

She  was  musing  by  the  fire  side,  and  one  painful 
reflection  had  succeeded  another  till  at  length  the 
tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks.  "  No,  no," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  felt  them  dropping  on  her 
hand,  "  this  will  never  do.  I  must  not  give  way  to 
this  folly,"  and  she  rose  up  to  employ  herself  on 
some  household  matter.  As  she  crossed  the  room, 
she  heard  some  one  attempting  to  open  the  door ; — 
her  heart  beat,  for  she  supposed  it  was  her  husband 
returning  drunk  as  usual  from  the  public  house, 
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and  she  always  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  vio- 
lence ;  but  she  was  soon  relieved,  for  the  latch  was 
raised,  and  as  a  violent  eddy  of  wind  dashed  the 
door  back  upon  its  hinges  and  almost  extinguished 
the  candle,  she  recognized  her  own  brother — Robert 
Spellman,  the  village  schoolmaster, — in  youth  the 
pride  and  joy  of  her  heart,  and  now  the  chief  conso- 
lation of  her  worse  than  widowed  age. 

He  was  a  frail,  sickly  looking  man,  for  the  con- 
finement and  drudgery  of  his  wearisome  profession 
had  made  his  cheeks  pale  and  flushed  alternately, 
had  compressed  his  lips,  and  caused  his  eye  to  sink, 
and  made  his  hand  to  tremble,  and  his  head  to  throb. 

"  Well  a  day,  Robin,  is  that  you?  Who'd  have 
thought  of  seeing  you  here  at  this  time  of  night  ? 
What  has  carried  you  this  way  ?" 

"  The  wind,  I  believe,  Mary,"  replied  the  school- 
master, who  in  his  own  quiet  way,  was  something  of 
a  humourist, — "  at  least  I  know  my  own  will  and  my 
legs  had  very  little  to  do  with  it.  I  have  been  to 
the  Rectory  to  speak  to  Mr.  Sanderson  about  the 
children's  copy-books, — and  I  was  on  my  way  home ; 
but  really  the  wind  is  so  strong,  and  buffeted  me 
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about  so,  who  am  but  weakly,  that  I  thought  I 
would  turn  out  of  my  way,  and  just  rest  me  here 
for  a  while." 

"  Sit  you  down,  and  get  your  breath,  Eobin, 
and  you  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea.  What  for,  I  won- 
der, could  you  venture  out  on  such  a  night,  you 
poor  old  creachy  creature,  you  ?"  And  Mary  smiled 
with  pleasure  on  the  dearly-loved  face  before  her. 

"  Why  the  wind  was  not  so  high  when  I  set  out, 
and  I  had  to  wait  at  the  Rectory  above  an  hour,  Mr. 
Sanderson  was  so  busy  with  Mr.  Andrewes. — The 
oak  tree  on  the  left  of  the  hatch-gate  was  blown 
down  while  I  was  at  the  Rectory.  It  was  standing 
when  I  passed  it  in  my  way  there,  but  when  I  came 
back  it  was  lying  across  the  road,  shivered  all  to 
pieces.  I  was  quite  glad  when  I  got  out  of  the 
avenue,  for  the  boughs  were  crashing  right  and  left 
in  all  directions.  There  hasn't  been  such  a  gale 
since  farmer  Dobb's  stack  of  chimnies  came  down.— 
Well  Mary,  and  how's  Bill?" 

Mrs.  Tapps  shook  her  head. 

"  What  at  his  old  tricks?  Down  at  the  Leg  of 
Mutton  I  suppose  ?" 
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"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Tapps,  with  a  sigh, 
"  my  poor  husband  will  hardly  keep  away  from  his 
liquor,  when  he  can  find  an  excuse  for  going  to  it : 
and  he's  quite  above  himself  to  day  with  having  out- 
voted Mr.  Sanderson." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  himself," — 
replied  Robert  Spellman,  and  then  remembering  that 
his  words  might  probably  pain  his  sister,  he  chang- 
ed the  subject,  and  inquired  whether  she  had  seen 
her  daughter  Lucy  within  the  last  few  days. 

"  O  yes ;  Miss  Mild  ways  thought  her  something 
better,  and  so  she  sent  for  me  to  come  up  to  Hazle- 
bank  yesterday  afternoon." 

"  What  a  kind  old  lady  that  is !" 

"  Kind,  Robert?  you  may  well  say  that :  what 
could  she  do  more  for  my  daughter,  if  she  had 
been  her  own?" 

"  Well,  and  how  did  you  find  Lucy  ?" 

"  Poor  dear,  she  said  she  had  less  pain  in  her 
back  than  she  had  when  she  was  here,  but  I  don't  see 
much  amendment." 

"  Why  you  know,  Mary,  that  in  all  these  spine 
cases  the  recovery  must  be  very  gradual.  Her 
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illness  was  a  long  while  coming  on,  and,  may  be,  it 
will  be  a  long  while  before  she  is  cured." 

"  My  mind  misgives  me,  Robert,"  said  the  poor 
mother,  while  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  once  more, 
"  that  cured  she  will  never  be  :  but  this  I  know  full 
well, — if  she  does  not  recover  her  health,  it  will  not 
be  for  want  of  kind  nursing.  Dear,  dear,  to  see  how 
Miss  Mildways  (that  is  so  far  advanced  in  years  and 
such  an  invalid  herself)  has  contrived  and  schemed 
every  thing  for  Lucy's  comfort.  Such  a  comfortable 
couch,  she  lies  upon,  poor  child,  in  the  housekeep- 
er's room,  with  her  little  table  by  her  side,  and  her 
book,  and  her  work,  or  whatever  she  can  do  to 
amuse  herself,  or  make  herself  useful,  for  Miss  Mild- 
ways  knows  she  can't  abide  being  idle.  I  did  what 
I  could  for  her  here,  but  there  was  too  much  noise 
and  racket ;  and  Miss  Mildways  saw  that,  for  she 
said  she  must  have  her  at  Hazle-bank  in  order  to 
keep  her  quiet." 

"To  be  sure  Miss  Mildways  is  a  different  kind 
of  a  friend  to  Lucy,  from  what  Mrs.  Clutterbuck 
was :  we  thought  Lucy's  going  as  lady's  maid  there 
was  such  a  fine  thing,  because  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  is 
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so  good  a  lady,  and  quite  declined  Miss  Mildways 
offer.  Well,  we  have  found  out  our  mistake.  A 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mrs.  Clutterbuck, 
Robin." 

"Havn'tyou?  then  I  have.  Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,  say  I.  She  certainly  gave  the  girl 
very  high  wages,  and  there  were  many  advantages,  no 
doubt,  besides :  but  how  could  they  compensate  for 
destroying  the  poor  thing's  health,  by  making  her 
sit  up  five  nights  in  every  week  while  the  young 
ladies  were  at  all  the  fine  doings  in  London  ?"* 

"Why  you  don't  think,  do  you  Robert — (hark! 
do  but  listen  to  the  wind !  what  a  gust  that  was,  it 
quite  shook  the  house  !  I  am  sure  we  should  pray 
for  all  poor  creatures  at  sea,  for  all  that  travel  by 
land  or  by  water,  such  a  night  as  this !) — you  don't 
think  do  you,  that  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  knew,  or  the 
Miss  Clutterbucks  remembered,  that  Lucy  was  not 
as  stout  as  many  other  girls  ?" 

"  No  certainly  not.  Mrs.  Clutterbuck's  a  very 
kind  lady,  and  very  charitable,  and  has  always  some 
scheme  or  another  in  hand,  of  doing  good.  One 

*  Fact. 
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while  she's  wild  about  the  chimney-sweepers,  and 
another  while  about  factory  children,  or  negroes,  or 
gypsies." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Tapps,  interrupting  him, 
"and  a  great  deal  of  good  she  does." 

"  Intends  to  do,  you  mean,  Mary ;  for  she  never 
gives  herself  time  to  follow  out  her  own  plans.  She 
is  all  things  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,  as  I  heard 
her  own  husband  said  of  her :  the  factory  children 
swallow  up  the  chimney-sweepers,  and  the  chimney- 
sweepers swallow  up  the  gypsies.  And  then,  while 
she  is  making  a  moan  over  the  miseries  of  people,  it 
may  be,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  off,  she  has 
no  eyes  to  see  what  is  amiss  in  her  own  household, — 
no  thoughtfulness  for  her  own  servants.  She  would 
give  the  gown  off  her  back,  I  dare  say,  if  it  would 
benefit  the  negroes ;  but  she  never  remembers  that 
there  may  be  white  slaves  as  well  as  black  ones. 
Upon  my  word,  I  believe  Lucy  would  have  been 
better  off  in  a  sugar  plantation,  than  where  she  was." 

"  I  can't  but  own  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say, 
Robert :  they  were  very  thoughtless  about  my  poor 
Lucy :  but  they  have  been  very  kind  since." 
E 
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"  In  their  inquiries.-"  said  the  schoolmaster,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  word :  "  you're  a  good  creature, 
Mary,  and  have  a  kind  word  for  everybody; — but 
your  case  fails  you.  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  means  well, 
— Miss  Mildways  acts  well :  one  is  always  talking, — 
the  other  is  always  doing  what  is  right." 

"  Well,  Robert,  we  should  be  all  the  better  for 
it,  no  doubt,  if  we  could  see  ourselves  as  other  folks 

see  us  :  and  Mrs.  Clutterbuck Oh  Robert, 

Robert,  what  a  dreadful  night  it  is  !  Hark." 

The  gale  which  had  been  rapidly  rising,  now 
swept  against  the  house  with  fierce  and  frequent 
gusts ; — and  as  Mrs.  Tapps  spoke,  the  crash  of  a  fall- 
ing tree,  succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  within 
a  very  brief  interval,  was  heard  in  the  distance : 
the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting  seemed  to  rock 
and  vibrate  with  the  storm,  in  a  manner  which  was 
quite  appalling.  The  recollections  of  that  tremend- 
ous night  are  yet  too  vivid  and  too  recent  for  my 
readers  not  to  remember  with  what  feelings  of  awe 
they  experienced  its  progress.  In  the  humble  abode 
in  which  we  have  laid  our  scene,  terror  had  now 
silenced  both  the  speakers.  Brother  and  sister  looked 
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at  one  another  with  pale  faces,  and  each  seemed 
to  dread  suggesting  to  the  other  the  apprehensions 
which  were  filling  their  own  minds.  At  length, 
Robert  Spellman  spoke,  for  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  leaving  his  sister  in  solitude. 

"  You  must  let  me  sleep  here  to-night,  Mary;  I 
have  no  wife  at  home  watching  for  me,  and  so  I  may 
as  well  take  what  rest  I  can  in  your  easy  chair. 
I  reckon  we  shall  none  of  us  sleep  much  in  such 
an  awful  tempest." 

"Dear,  kind,  thoughtful  Robin,"  replied  Mary, 
comprehending  in  a  moment  her  brother's  motive ; 
— and  something  more  she  was  about  to  add,  ex- 
pressive of  her  hope  that  with  the  last  tremendous 
gust  the  storm  had  expended  its  fury,  and  would 
now  gradually  subside, — when,  as  the  words  were  on 
her  lips,  there  came  a  fresh  blast,  which  seemed  to 
make  the  house  rock  from  its  summit  to  its  base; 
and  at  the  same  moment  there  was  heard,  close  at 
hand,  the  noise  of  some  ponderous  body,  which,  in  its 
fall,  seemed  to  bound  once  and  again  from  the  object 
which  it  had  struck,  and  then  to  reach  the  ground 
with  a  dull,  heavy  sound.  It  was  one  of  the  upper- 

E2 
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most  stones  of  the  church  spire,  which  the  violence 
of  the  storm  had  dislodged,  and  which,  rending  and 
splintering  in  its  precipitate  course  the  various  pro- 
jections it  had  encountered,  had  sunk  a  yard  deep 
into  the  soil  of  a  new-made  grave. 

Robert  Spellman  and  his  sister  both  started  from 
their  seats,  and  without  speaking  a  word  rushed  to  a 
window  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  church- 
yard ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  for  the  light  of 
the  moon  was,  for  the  moment,  wholly  obscured  by 
the  masses  of  clouds  which  racked  fearfully  above 
their  heads. 

"We  shall  see  what  has  happened,  if  we  go  to 
the  door,  Mary  :  we  shall  be  safer  too,  I  think." 

To  the  door  they  went, — opened  it,  and  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  (for  they 
could  scarcely  otherwise  have  maintained  their  foot- 
ing,) waited  till  the  moon  had  emerged  once  more. 

Meanwhile,  a  loud  howl  of  the  wind,  wilder  and 
fiercer  than  any  they  had  yet  heard,  swept  past  them; 
and  had  they  not  had  the  shelter  of  the  projecting 
porch  to  screen  them,  they  must  have  been  thrown 
down  by  the  fury  of  the  hurricane.  In  another 
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second  the  moon  shone  forth,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Robert  Spellman,  laying  one  hand  on  his 
sister's  arm,  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  spire : 
the  iron-work  of  the  weathercock  no  longer  in  its 
upright  position,  was  swaying  backwards  and  for- 
wards obliquely :  and  not  the  weathercock  only,  but 
the  summit  of  the  spire  itself  was  rocking  visibly. 

"  Merciful  heaven !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  what  is 
to  become  of  us  ?  where  can  we  go  ?  we  shall  be 
crushed  to  death  if  we  stay  here,  I  know  we  shall." 
But  Robert  Spellman  held  her  where  she  was ;  and 
it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  in  another  minute  the  up- 
permost part  of  the  spire  gave  way,  and  while  the 
weight,  perhaps,  of  twenty  tons  of  stone-work  fell 
through  the  roof  below  with  a  tremendous  crash,  the 
weathercock  itself  was  borne  forward  by  the  wind, 
and  dashed  against  the  churchyard  wall,  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  they  were  standing. 

But  this  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  yet  more 
terrific  sight.  Whether  from  the  still  increasing  fury 
of  the  tempest,  or  the  damage  caused  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  dilapidated  building  by  the  fall  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  spire,  was  never  known,  but  as  the 
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blast  swept  by  once  more,  the  whole  body  of  the 
steeple  from  base  to  crown  was  seen  to  shake  and 
totter, — to  reel  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
then  slowly  inclining  to  the  south-east  fell  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  across  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
and  with  the  roar,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  hundred  can- 
non, carried  downwards  in  its  descent,  not  the  roof 
only,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
walls  of  the  church,  which  stood  uninjured  for  a 
moment,  and  then  crumbled,  as  it  were,  outwards, 
and  so  came  to  the  ground. 

A  thick  cloud  of  smoke-like  dust  rose  from  the 
ruins ;  but  ere  a  minute  had  elapsed,  the  wind  drift- 
ed it  away, — and  the  distant  echoes  of  the  catastro- 
phe were  drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  which 
seemed  to  howl  and  moan  with  rage  and  shame  for 
the  devastation  it  had  caused. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT'S   TO   BE   DONE    NOW? 

VARIOUS  were  the  groups  which  from  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning  were  to  be  seen  winding  their 
way  to  Tadbrook  church-yard.  High  and  low  had 
risen  that  day  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  Him 
whose  providence  had  watched  over  them,  and 
whose  mercy  had  spared  them  amid  the  perils  of  the 
preceding  night ;  and,  actuated  by  the  same  feeling, 
high  and  low  had,  as  it  were,  instinctively  turned 
their  steps  towards  that  now  ruined  house  of  prayer ; 
where,  as  children  of  one  common  Father,  they  had 
for  years  past  mingled  their  supplications  and  thanks- 
givings ; — where  many  had  received  the  life-giving 
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waters  of  baptism ; — where  not  a  few  had  made  their 
happy  marriage  vows ; — where  almost  all  had  come 
as  Christian  mourners  to  hear  the  words  of  hope  and 
consolation  which  the  Church  speaks  over  the  faith- 
ful dead. 

Almost  all  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  come,  came ; 
— the  most  remarkable  exceptions  being  Mr.  Walter 
Tyler  and  Bill  Tapps.  The  former,  who  had  not  had 
moral  courage  the  day  before  to  do  what  conscience 
all  the  while  had  told  him  was  his  duty,  was  now, 
through  the  same  defect,  glad  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
He  was  one  of  those  cowards  who  are  always  afraid 
to  face  a  disagreeable  thing,  or  hear  a  disagreeable 
truth.  The  latter,  after  celebrating  his  triumph  over 
the  Parson,  returned  home  at  day-break  from  the 
Leg  of  Mutton  more  than  half-drunk,  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  practical  advantages  of  deferring  for 
six  months  the  needful  repairs  of  the  church.  The 
sight  so  enraged  him,  and  the  jeers  of  some  of  his 
thoughtless  neighbours  added  such  fuel  to  the  flame, 
that  between  excitement  and  intoxication  he  con- 
ducted himself  like  a  madman,  and  his  poor  wife 
would  probably,  as  usual,  have  been  the  victim  of 
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his  violence,  if  she  had  not  been  fortunately  kept  out 
of  his  sight.  Having,  therefore,  no  one  on  whom  to 
vent  his  rage,  he  slunk  back  to  the  public  house  to 
drown  his  vexation  in  more  drink. 

With  these  two  painful  exceptions,  the  exhibition 
of  public  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tadbrook  was  every  way  creditable  to  them.  On 
each  face  was  depicted  the  feeling  of  a  severe  perso- 
nal misfortune,  and  not  a  few  spoke  to  Mr.  Sander- 
son (who  was  early  at  the  scene  of  devastation)  with 
tears  in  their  eyes. 

It  was  evident  to  the  most  ignorant  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  whole  fabric  must  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  from  the  foundations,  for  although  two  of  the 
main  walls  were  still  standing,  they  were  so  much 
shaken  and  out  of  the  perpendicular,  that  their  re- 
moval was  inevitable. 

The  parishioners  of  Tadbrook  had,  therefore,  the 
prospect  before  them  of  having  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  church,  whereas  a  few  pounds  of  additional 
church-rate  in  former  years  would  have  served  to 
keep  the  fabric,  now  in  ruins,  in  adequate  repair  for 
themselves,  and  succeeding  generations.  May  the 
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appointed  guardians  of  many  other  venerable 
churches  in  our  rural  districts,  take  warning  ere 
it  be  too  late,  and  be  induced, — if  it  be  only  from 
a  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  subject, 
— to  save  the  edifices  entrusted  to  them  from  such 
a  fate  as  that  which  befel  St.  Antholiri's  / 

A  new  church  must  be  built,  that  was  quite  evi- 
dent ;  but  where  were  the  funds  to  come  from,  that 
should  pay  for  the  expenses  of  its  erection  ? 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  national  school  imme- 
diately ;  and  long  and  loud  was  the  discussion  that 
ensued.  The  tide  of  public  feeling  had  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  set  full  against  the  very  per- 
sons who  had  been  at  the  height  of  popular  favour. 
The  memory  of  poor  Mr.  Oliver  Ouzel  was  no  lon- 
ger held  in  veneration ;  he  was  roundly  abused  as 
the  author  of  all  the  mischief:  Tapps,  the  orator  of 
the  last  vestry  meeting,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, — 
and  Walter  Tyler  himself  got  such  cold  looks  and 
rough  words  that  he  heartily  wished  he  had  never 
taken  the  office  of  Churchwarden,  while  Mr.  Sander- 
son and  William  Andre wes,  who,  within  a  week  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  single  supporter,  were  now  lau- 
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ded  up  to  the  skies.  Such  is  the  value  and  perma- 
nency of  popular  favour !  and  they  only  are  fit  for 
public  offices  who  view  it  at  its  proper  worth,  and 
undertake  their  duties  with  the  simple  motive  of 
discharging  them  faithfully  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  and  without  reference  to  their  own  personal 
popularity. 

Even  Scantlings  the  builder,  whose  estimates  had 
found  so  few  to  approve  them,  was  now  voted  an 
honest  man,  and  his  opinion  was  required  with  re- 
spect to  the  portion  of  Tadbrook  church  which  was 
yet  standing. — "  It  must  all  come  down,"  he  said ; 
"indeed  he  believed  it  would  come  down  of  itself 
with  the  first  high  wind." 

"  Then  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  they  must  build 
a  new  church  ?" 

"  Certainly,  unless  they  intended  to  do  without, 
one." 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Scantlings  think  it  might 
cost  upon  the  most  economical  plan  ?" 

Mr.  Scantlings  could  not  take  upon  him  to  speak 
positively ;  but  when  he  had  learned  the  number  of 
sittings  required,  said  he  supposed  about  £1500. 
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"  Fifteen  hundred  pounds !"  exclaimed  a  horror- 
struck  rate-payer;  "why  that's  more  than  double 
what  the  repairs  would  have  cost  a  week  ago  !" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  replied  Scantlings,  "and  four  times 
as  much  as  would  have  been  required  if  Mr.  Ouzel 
had  attended  to  the  Archdeacon's  orders  when  he 
first  spoke  about  it.  I  fear,  gentlemen,  you  have 
been  ' penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.1 " 

"  Indeed  we  have,"  was  the  very  general  admis- 
sion. "  But  what  are  we  to  do,  Scantlings  ?  how  are 
we  to  find  the  money  ?" 

"You  can  borrow  money,  gentlemen,  on  the 
credit  of  the  church-rates,— at  least  if  you  can  find 
any  body  to  lend  it  you." 

Walter  Tyler  and  his  neighbours  looked  very 
blank  at  each  other  at  this  suggestion,  for  the 
wicked  agitation  which  had  recently  taken  place  on 
that  subject,  had  indisposed  people  generally  to 
trust  their  money  on  what  was  no  longer  felt  to  be 
good  security. 

"  But  are  there  no  other  means  you  can  suggest  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  would  get  a  good  round  sum  by 
subscription,  if  the  gentry  in  the  parish  would  set 
the  example." 
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Two  or  three  of  the  parishioners  looked  up  at 
Mr.  Sanderson ;  but  then  they  recollected  that  he 
had  already  made  them  the  offer  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  they  had  rejected  it.  Perhaps,  thought 
they,  he  will  repeat  his  offer. 

But  Mr.  Sanderson  remained  quite  silent,  and 
apparently  his  whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  a 
hole  he  had  just  discovered  in  his  boot. 

"Well,  but  Scantlings,  you  have  so  much  expe- 
rience in  these  matters,  you  must  know  where  there 
is  any  chance  of  getting  help." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Scantlings,  "  you  have 
already  written  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society." 

No ;  nobody  had  thought  of  that.  Would  Mr. 
Sanderson  be  kind  enough  to  do  so  ? 

"  Oh,  certainly."  So  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
till  that  day  week.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Sanderson  wrote 
a  proper  application,  and  in  due  time  an  answer 
was  received ;  which  he  then  laid  before  them : — 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Build- 
ing Society  has  laid  Mr.  Sanderson's  communication 
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with  respect  to  the  Church  of  Tadbrook  St.  Antho- 
lin  before  the  Board :  but  regrets  to  say  that  the 
Board  feel  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty 
to  the  public  if  they  were  to  hold  out  to  the  parishi- 
oners of  Tadbrook  the  slightest  hope  of  any  grant 
from  the  Diocesan  Fund.  Having  learned  from  the 
Archdeacon  that  the  parishioners  of  Tadbrook,  al- 
though aware  of  the  dilapidation  of  their  church,  had 
uniformly  failed  in  attention  to  his  instructions,  and 
had  neglected  to  make  any  repairs  whatever,  the 
Board  conceive  themselves  imperatively  called  upon 
to  reject  an  application,  which,  if  received,  would  be 
a  direct  encouragement  to  other  parishes  to  pursue 
the  same  disastrous  and  inexcusable  system." 

"  I  expected  as  much,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Walter 
Tyler;  "it's  all  owing  to  that  old  fool  Oliver  Ouzel. 
What  need  had  he  to  go  and  set  that  Archdeacon 
against  us  ?  They  say  he  pelted  him  with  jackdaws' 
nests  all  the  while  he  was  getting  up  the  belfry  lad- 
der ;  and  now  we  must  suffer  for  it : — for  there's  as 
much  spite  in  Archdeacons  as  in  other  men,  I  reckon; 
and  so  we  shall  get  a  Rowland  for  our  Oliver.  Ah ! 
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you  may  laugh,  William  Andre wes,  but  this  is  no 
laughing  matter.  I  thought  we  should  have  got  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds,  perhaps,  from  this  Society. 
Well,  they're  a  spiteful,  stingy  set.  However,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  get  something  handsome  by  sub- 
scription. I  believe  you  wrote,  Sir,  to  the  Earl,  and 
requested  his  patronage  and  co-operation." 

"Yes,  I  did;  for  the  Earl  of  Bungay  is  a 
thorough  friend  of  the  Church ;  and  living,  as  he  does, 
in  the  next  parish,  I  thought  we  had  something  of  a 
claim  upon  him ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  had  a  note 
from  him  this  morning,  which  is  any  thing  but  en- 
couraging. Here  it  is."  And  Mr.  Sanderson  took 
another  letter  from  a  packet  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand. 

"  Herondale  Castle,  Tuesday  Morning. 
"  Dear  Sir— I  had  already  heard,  before  I  receiv- 
ed your  letter,  of  the  fate  of  Tadbrook  Church,  and 
the  intelligence  had  filled  me  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  indignation  ; — sorrow,  that  such  a  beautiful  edi- 
fice should  be  destroyed, — indignation,  at  those  who 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  (as  it  is  represented  to  me) 
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in  defiance  of  repeated  warnings,  have  allowed  it  to 
go  to  decay.  If  I  understand  your  letter  rightly, 
these  Churchwardens  have  now  the  assurance  and 
presumption  to  suppose  that  the  neighbouring  gen- 
try will  enter  into  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  rebuilding  of  Tadbrook  Church  an  easy 
matter  to  the  rate -payers  of  the  parish.  What 
others  may  do,  I  know  not ;  but  from  myself  they 
shall  never  have  a  shilling.  Let  them  suffer  as  they 
deserve.  I  am  sorry  to  answer  any  communication 
so  ungraciously,  especially  one  from  a  person  whom  I 
respect  so  much  as  yourself;  but  I  conceive  I  should 
set  a  most  mischievous  example  were  I  not  to  meet 
this  appeal  with  a  prompt  and  decided  negative. 
"  Always,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  BUNGAY." 

William  Andrewes  shook  his  head.  ' '  Never  knew 
the  Earl  refuse  to  undraw  his  purse-strings  in  my  life 
before.  Half  his  income,  I  should  think,  must  go 
in  doing  good.  If  lie  won't  help  us,  we  sha'nt  get 
much  aid  elsewhere,  I  fear." 
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"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson,  "  these  letters  are 
all  very  much  in  the  same  strain.  Here  is  one  from 
Sir  Alured  Sulney,  another  from  Colonel  Arblaster, 
both  strongly  worded,  and  both  negatives :  Mrs. 
Skeffington  has  sent  half  a  sovereign,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Wagtail  will  <  consider  of  it.'  " 

"What  are  we  to  do,  Sir?"  inquired  Tyler 
in  despair.  "There  seems  to  be  quite  a  run 
against  us.  It's  really  very  hard :  don't  you  think 
so,  William?" 

His  brother-churchwarden  could  not  conscien- 
tiously say  that  he  saw  anything  but  perfect  justice 
in  the  feeling  which  the  neighbourhood  evinced  on 
the  subject.  And  he  was  quite  aware  that  although 
rebuilding  their  church  would  be  a  most  severe  and 
heavy  burden,  still  Tadbrook  was  a  richer  parish 
than  many  others  of  the  same  size.  However, 
though  William  Andre wes  felt  that  they  were  only 
reaping  as  they  had  sown,  he  thought  it  unnecessary 
on  the  present  occasion  to  say  so,  and  he  therefore 
turned  the  subject  by  observing,  "I  really  don't 
know  what  we  are  to  do,  unless  we  can  get  Mrs. 
Clutterbuck  to  interest  herself  in  our  behalf.  If  she 
F 
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once  undertakes  a  thing,  we  all  know  that  she  will 
labour  like  a  galley-slave  to  accomplish  it." 

"  Mrs.  Clutterbuck !  I  protest  I  never  thought 
of  that :  but  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Wat  Tyler,  she's 
the  woman  to  carry  us  through.  If  Mr.  Sanderson, 
now,  would  not  object  to  going  and  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  I  should  look  upon  the  business 
as  in  a  manner  settled." 

"Well,  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  spokesman  to 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,"  said  the  Rector ;  "  but  I  must 
first  know  what  petition  to  make  to  her." 

"  Perhaps  she  could  get  Major  Clutterbuck  to 
give  us  a  handsome  donation  ?  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  start  upon." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  try  and  induce  him 
to  lend  some  money  on  the  credit  of  the  church- 
rates,— say  a  thousand  pounds,— at  five  per  cent, 
interest, — and  a  tenth  part  of  the  principal  to  be 
paid  off  yearly  ?" 

"Good  again,  William  Andrewes,  very  good; 
you're  the  man  to  help  us  at  a  pinch,  I  see  :  and  as 
most  of  the  rate-payers  are  the  Major's  tenants,  he 
will  feel  pretty  sure  of  getting  his  money.  But  why 
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not  ask  him,  while  we  are  about  it,  for  the  whole 
sum  ?" 

"Because  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  the 
remainder,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  other  ways," 
replied  William  Andrewes,  who  knew  that  Mr.  San- 
derson only  delayed  offering  the  once-rejected  hun- 
dred pounds  till  he  could  see  some  prospect  of  its 
being  rightly  applied. 

In  an  hour's  time,  Mr.  Sanderson  was  seated  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Tadbrook  House.  He  had 
already,  in  a  private  interview,  secured  Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck's  influence  with  her  husband  on  behalf  of  the 
proposed  loan ;  and  as  that  influence  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  all-powerful, — this  part  of  the  affair 
might  be  considered  as  settled,  except  so  far  as  that 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck  felt  sure  that  the  Major  would 
insist  on  the  whole  sum  being  paid  off  in  five  years 
instead  of  ten,  a  stipulation  which  would  of  course 
just  double  the  rates  for  that  period. 

Mrs.  Clutterbuck  had  now  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  the  full  flurry  of  excitement  which  at- 
tended the  commencement  of  any  of  the  good  lady's 
p  2 
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schemes  of  benevolence ;  and  was  imparting  to  her 
daughters  and  to  old  Miss  Mild  ways  (the  late  Rec- 
tor's sister,)  who  had  called  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
general  purport  of  Mr.  Sanderson's  visit. 

The  leading  features  of  Mrs.  Clutterbuck's  cha- 
racter have,  on  the  whole,  been  so  fairly  presented 
to  the  reader  in  the  conversation  between  Robert 
Spellman  and  his  sister,  that  a  further  description 
of  it  seems  unnecessary  ;  She  was  a  most  humane, 
charitable,  well-intentioned  woman ;  but,  having  no 
settled  opinions, — no  fixed  principles  of  action,  she 
was  continually  led  away  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  was,  therefore,  not  rarely  entangled  in 
schemes  and  projects  of  very  questionable  utility, 
and  found  co-operating  with  persons,  with  whom, 
as  a  consistent  Churchwoman,  she  would  hardly  have 
allowed  herself  to  become  connected.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  her 
notions  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence,— of  the  dangers  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence, 
— of  the  inconsistency  of  modern  habits  with  Chris, 
tian  self-denial, — of  modern  charity  with  Christian 
almsgiving,  were  as  low  as  that  of  the  world  around 
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her.  She  was  seated,  expensively  though  plainly 
dressed,  on  a  well-stuffed  couch  in  a  drawing-room, 
furnished  as  drawing-rooms  now-a-days  are ; — walls 
papered  with  gold  and  crimson,  and  covered  with 
costly  pictures ;  huge  pier-glasses ;  curtains  of  Lyons' 
silk ;  Axminster  carpet ;  easy  chairs  of  every  con- 
ceivable and  inconceivable  shape;  tables  of  costly 
wood,  covered  with  costlier  playthings, — illuminated 
albums,  musical  boxes,  miniatures,  and  so  forth; 
buhl  cabinets,  and  marble  vases  on  pedestals  of  the 
same  rich  material, — and  the  moveable  articles  of 
furniture  so  heaped  and  crowded  together,  that  it 
was  almost  a  work  of  difficulty  for  a  person  to  thread 
their  way  between  them. 

"Ah!"  thought  Mr.  Sanderson,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  over  all  these  '  necessary  comforts,'  (as  we,  in 
these  times,  call  our  needless  superfluities.)  "the 
contents  of  this  room  would  pay  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Tadbrook  Church." 

And  yet  the  drawing-room  at  Tadbrook  House 
was  not  finer  than  such  apartments  in  country  houses 
of  the  same  size  very  commonly  are ;  and  neither 
Major  nor  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  were  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  world)  at  all  extravagant  people. 
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"  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Sanderson,  that  the  best 
thing  we  could  do,  would  be  to  have  a  Bazaar." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  mama?"  said  Caroline 
Clutterbuck;  "people  are  grown  so  tired  of  ba- 
zaars." 

"  Very  true,  love ;  but  these  things  require  a 
little  management.  If  I  have  a  bazaar  at  Snobbing- 
ton,"  (the  next  post  town,)  "  the  chances  are  that 
I  do  not  sell  above  a  dozen  sixpenny  pincushions. 
Nobody  will  come  near  us  but  the  natives,  who  will 
just  stalk  into  the  room,  say  a  few  words  to  one 
another,  and  stalk  out  again.  But  if  we  could  con- 
trive to  have  it  here,  in  the  national  school-room, 
in  the  Snobbington  race-week, — if  we  can  get  the 
Duchess  of  Thetford  to  drive  over, — we,  meanwhile, 
charging  half-a-crown  or  five  shillings  for  admission 
into  the  room,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  crowd, 
and  her  Grace  may  not  be  incommoded, — we  shall 
have  such  a  crowd  directly,  that  it  will  be  well  if 
her  Grace  is  not  squeezed  to  death.  These  things 
must  be  very  exclusive, — you  must  make  a  favour 
or  a  difficulty  about  them,  or  they  will  be  sure  to 
be  a  failure." 
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"But  who  shall  we  get  to  have  stalls?"  asked 
Selina  Clutterbuck. 

"  Why  let  me  see :  Emma  Johnson  and  her  sister 
are  fine  looking  girls,  and  don't  mind  being  stared 
at, — they  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  so  they  would 
do : — and  Lady  Underwood,  (to  be  sure  she's  quite 
a  stick, — but  then  Sir  Ralph  is  county  member,  and 
it  would  sound  well) — yes,  Lady  Underwood  would 
do  for  another ;  and  Mrs.  Brassingtpn  (there  must 
be  somebody  to  talk  and  laugh  with  the  men)  and 

and but  in  short  I  don't  see  any  difficulty 

on  that  score.  And  we  can  all  work  bags  and  foot- 
stools,— (Miss  Mildways  you  really  must  contribute 
a  footstool) — and  we  must  get  Charlotte  Smee  to 
compose  a  song  for  us,  and  Rosa  Smudge  to  do  us 
some  drawings." 

Hitherto  the  conversation  had  proceeded  with 
such  rapidity  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  and 
her  daughters,  that  Mr.  Sanderson  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  in  a  word.  He  now,  however, 
said  with  perfect  kindness  and  gentleness  of  manner, 
that  while  he  fully  appreciated  Mrs.  Clutterbuck's 
motives,  he  could  not  but  feel  the  strongest  repug- 
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nance  in  attempting  to  raise  money  far  so  Sacred 
a  purpose  in  such  a  manner. 

Old  Miss  Mildways  who  had  hitherto  been  watch- 
ing, with  something  like  severity,  every  turn  of  his 
countenance,  now  brightened  up,  and  gave  an  ap- 
proving nod,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Why  dear  me  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clutterbuck, 
"  you  really  do  surprise  me.  What  possible  objec- 
tion can  there  be  to  a  bazaar  ? — they  are  recognized 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  these  matters, — and 
dozens, — I  believe  I  might  say  hundreds — of  mo- 
dern churches  have  been  built  chiefly  by  the  aid 
of  bazaars.  There  was  a  bazaar  for  the  church  at 

A ,  and  another  for  the  chapel  at  B ," 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.  And  good  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  ran  on 
through  half  the  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

"Oh no  doubt,"  answered  Mr.  Sanderson,  "these 
bazaars  are  abundantly  numerous, — and  their  preva- 
lence is  one  of  the  very  worst  features  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  (so  called)  charitable  world:  and 
those  in  authority,  have,  in  the  absolute  need  of 
churches,  and  the  supposed  hopelessness  of  raising 
funds  by  other  means,  (for  this  matter  seems  to  have 
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been  taken  for  granted,)  tolerated  and  submitted  to 
this  system  of  bazaars;  but  surely  every  one  who 
reflects  on  the  subject,  without  prejudice,  must  feel 
that  such  things  are  objectionable  on  many  grounds." 
"Objectionable,  Mr.  Sanderson!  why?" 
"  I  will  tell  you  why  /  object  to  them.  First, 
there  is  to  my  mind  something  very  shocking  and 
irreverent  in  Christians  not  bearing  to  part  with 
their  money  even  in  God's  behalf,  without  getting 
all  the  pleasure  which  they  can  out  of  it  previously. 
Next,  the  parade  of  a  bazaar,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  or  sellers,  seems  to  me  wholly  inconsistent 
with  our  duty  as  Christians  not  to  let  our  left  hand 
know  what  our  right  hand  is  bestowing.  Thirdly, 
the  means  used  to  get  money,  so  commonly  em- 
ployed on  these  occasions,  namely  by  securing  the 
attendance  of  some  great  person,  and  thus  attracting 
the  crowd,  is  an  honouring  of  creature  rather  than 
the  Creator,  which  must  needs  be  offensive  in  His 
sight.  Further,  the  plan  of  charging  for  the  goods 
sold,  a  sum  three  or  four  times  more  than  they  are 
worth  is  very  dishonest,  and  in  many  cases,  I  fear, 
bazaars  have  operated  considerably  to  the  detriment 
of  the  honest  tradesman. — Again,"  .... 
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"  0  spare,  spare  us  any  more  of  the  charges 
your  indictment.     We  must  plead  guilty,  and  desire 
to  be  recommended  to  mercy." 

"  Be  assured,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson 
smiling,  "  you  shall  have  all  the  mercy  I  can  shew 
you :  but  you  required  my  honest  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  such  things,  and  I  have  given  it  you. 
I  abominate  the  whole  system,  and  think  these 
bazaars  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  us  that  with  our  means  we  can  make  no 
sacrifices,  and  that  we  will  give  God  nothing  with- 
out seeing  what  we  can  obtain  in  return  for  it." 

"  But  if  you  object  to  a  bazaar,  Mr.  Sanderson, 
how  are  we  to  get  the  money." 

"Oh!  I  know,"  cried  Selina  Clutterbuck,  "  we 
can  have  a  shilling  subscription — get  a  shilling,  you 
know,  or  a  half-crown,  or  whatever  sum  you  deter- 
mine upon,  from  every  body  you  meet.  The 
amount  is  so  small  that  nobody  has  the  face  to 
refuse  you,  and  so  a  large  sum  is  eventually  col- 
lected, without  any  body  feeling  the  poorer." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  "  that  is 
a  very  good  plan,  and  a  very  successful  one  too. 
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Lady  Julia  Rackham  got  five  and  twenty  'pounds  in 
half-pence  that  way  for  her  old  nurse.  We  will 
certainly  set  up  a  half-crown  subscription  directly. 
Come,  Miss  Mildways,  you  shall  have  the  honour  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  my  list :  will  you  give  me 
two  and  six-pence." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "for  I  tho- 
roughly disapprove  that  sort  of  limited  subscription  : 
make  it  unlimited,  and  I  will  give  you  five  and 
twenty  pounds:  and  if  there  is  no  bazaar,  I  will 
make  it  fifty." 

"  Strange,  unaccountable  old  woman  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  when  Miss  Mildways  had  taken 
her  leave.  "  Very  glad  to  have  got  so  much  out  of 
her.  Not  but  what  she  ought  to  have  given  more, 
— for  she  is  very  well  off; — and  her  late  brother 
was  battening  and  fattening  on  his  living  for  forty 
years." 

"  The  living  of  Tadbrook,  madam,  is  worth  about 
£250  a  year,"  observed  Mr.  Sanderson;  "a  fact 
which  was  likely  to  impede  considerably,  I  should 
imagine,  the  battening  and  fattening  process  to 
which  you  allude.— But,"  continued  he,  remarking 
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Mrs.  Clutterbuck's  confusion,  "  you  must  allow  me 
to  suggest  to  you,  that,  small  as  you  think  Miss 
Mildways'  contribution,  you  would  only  have  got 
a  two  hundreth  part  of  it,  if  your  half-crown  sub- 
scription had  satisfied  her  notions  of  charity.  Alas  ! 
these  multitudes  of  little  subscriptions  are  another 
proof  of  the  evil  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Clergy, 
I  fear,  have  neglected  to  ask  for  the  full  amount  of 
what  can  be  given  (the  only  Christian  limit  of  what 
ought  to  be  given),  and  so  the  laity  have  come  to 
think  that  a  meagre  portion  of  their  superfluities  is 
all  that  they  need  offer  to  God." 

"Superfluities?  what  do  you  mean  by  super- 
fluities ?"  asked  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  Whatever  is  not  absolutely  necessary." 

"  Ah !  but  what  is  necessary  for  one  class,  Mr. 
Sanderson,  is  not  necessary  for  another,  /could 
not  dress  like  the  housemaid,  for  instance." 

"I  do  not  think  you  are  called  on  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  you,  and  all 
others  of  your  rank,  are  surrounded  with  superflui- 
ties, the  parting  with  which  might  afford  many  a 
wholesome  instance  of  self-denial." 
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"For  example?" 

"  Fewer  pier-glasses, — the  absence  of  a  single 
picture, — (and  surely  such  things  as  those  are  super- 
fluous,)— would  put  hundreds  at  the  disposal  of 
many  who  speak  as  though  they  had  had  scarce  a 
guinea  to  spare."  And  Mr.  Sanderson's  eye  wan- 
dered unconsciously  over  the  beautiful  furniture 
that  surround  him. 

"Well,  really,  Sir,  this  beats  anything  I  ever 
heard  of.  Strip  the  walls !  sell  the  pictures !  and 
clothe  ourselves  in  linsey-woolsey!  Superfluities, 
indeed  !  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


HOW  TO   DO    IT  CHEAP. 


IT  happened  unfortunately  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Sanderson  was  unexpectedly  called  away  from  home. 
Having,  however,  expressed  his  opinion  so  honestly 
and  openly  with  respect  to  the  intended  Bazaar,  and 
having  declared  so  unequivocally  that  he  considered 
such  a  mode  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended highly  objectionable,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  had  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme. 

Great  was  his  disappointment,  (not  unmingled 
with  self-reproach,)  when,  on  his  return  home,  he 
found  that  during  his  absence  great  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  indeed  almost  every  thing 
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arranged  for  the  execution  of  Mrs.   Clutterbuck's 
plan. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  felt  in  a  great 
strait :  he  must  now  either  appear  to  sanction  what 
he  disapproved,  or  be  the  cause  of  postponing  for 
an  indefinite  time,  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Antholin's. 
However,  after  reflection, — though  still  in  much 
doubt  and  unwillingness,  he  thought  it  better  to 
interfere  no  further.  He  had  great  and  just  mis- 
givings that  he  was  sacrificing  too  much  to  expedi- 
ency ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  many  plausible 
excuses  might  be  alleged.  He  could  not  bear  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Mrs.  Clutterbuck's 
benevolent  intentions,  or  to  do  anything  which 
could  delay  the  rebuilding  of  Tadbrook  church : — 
the  necessary  funds  must  be  obtained  somehow,  and 
if  Christian  liberality  would  not  find  the  means, — if 
Churchmen  would  not  come  forward  (and  there 
were  those  in  the  parish  who  might  have  done  so) 
and  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  sum  re- 
quired,—why  perhaps  it  was  better  that  the  bazaar 
scheme,  or  the  half-crown  subscription,  or  the  substi- 
tute (whatever  it  might  be)  for  true  charity,  should 
be  adopted. 
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Accordingly,  after  months  of  hard  labour,  solici- 
tations for  contributions  and  so  forth,  the  necessary 
quantity  of  work  bags,  and  footstools,  and  pin- 
cushions,— of  washy  drawings, — of  screens  and  card- 
racks, — and  ah1  the  trumpery  which  gold  paper  and 
embossed  cards  combine  to  produce  for  such  occa- 
sions, were  prepared ;  and  summer  weather  and  the 
Snobbington  race  week  brought  the  bazaar.  The 
Duchess  was  propitious, — the  fair  stall-keepers  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  before  them,— Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck  was  in  a  whirl  of  trouble,  excitement,  and  de- 
light. The  day  had  been  chosen  with  great  judg- 
ment,—being  the  only  one  on  which  the  visitors  to 
the  races  were  for  the  most  part  disengaged, — and 
there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  failure  or  disap- 
pointment of  any  kind.  Every  thing,  however, 
connected  with  Tadbrook  and  its  church,  seemed 
destined  to  go  wrong.  The  long  expected  day 
arrived, — as  bright  and  cloudless  a  summer's  day 
as  ever  dawned ;  but  with  it  came  the  announce- 
ment that — 

"By  permission  of  the  worshipful  the  Mayor  of 
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Snobbington,  and  under  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Thetford,  Signor  Salamandro,  the  original  Babylo- 
nian conjuror,  professor  of  legerdemain  to  the  king 
of  Persia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  now  actually 
on  his  way  through  Snobbington  to  Ispahan,  would, 
on  that  day  only,  exhibit  the  wonders  of  the  mys- 
tic art  in  the  Town-hall,  and  repeat,  for  the  four 
hundredth  and  forty-second  time,  his  extraordinary 
performance  of  thrusting  a  red  hot  poker  into  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  without  causing  an  explosion." 

What  possible  chance  had  poor  Mrs.  Clutterbuck 
against  a  rival  with  such  pretensions  ?  Not  one  in 
twenty  of  those  who  proposed  visiting  the  Tadbrook 
bazaar  had  any  motive  beyond  that  of  personal  grati- 
fication. It  was  very  proper,  and  all  that,  to  build 
a  new  church, — and  they  hoped  the  funds  would 
be  raised, — but  self,  not  the  church,  was  the  motive 
which  was  taking  them  to  Tadbrook.  And  as  soon 
as  something  which  promised  more  amusement  was 
offered  at  Snobbington, — Snobbington  became  the 
point  of  attraction.  "A  bazaar  might  be  attended 
any  day ;— the  young  Duchess  of  Thetford  was  sure 

G 
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to  appear  in  public  on  some  future  occasion,  for  she 
resided  in  the  county ; — but  a  conjuror  on  his  road 
to  Ispahan, — a  man  who  could  stick  a  hot  poker  into 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder  without  blowing  up  the  house, 
— this  was  an  opportunity  which  never  could  occur 
again." 

Accordingly  Tadbrook  was  deserted ;  and  the 
bazaar  so  far  a  failure,  that  though  prolonged  for 
three  more  days,  only  £100  was  collected  in  all; 
and  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  returned  home  the  fourth 
evening,  weary  and  disconsolate,  with  a  load  of  care 
and  unsold  pincushions.  Nor  was  the  half-crown 
subscription  more  successful.  It  reached  £20,  and 
made  no  further  progress.  Taking,  therefore,  these 
two  items,  together  with  the  donations  of  Mr.  San- 
derson and  Miss  Mildways,  all  that  the  parishioners 
were  able  to  collect  was  about  £250,  out  of  an 
estimated  expense  of  £1,500:  for  of  course  Major 
Clutterbuck's  loan,  though  a  temporary  accommo- 
dation, was  nothing  more. 

They  must  Imild  a  cheaper  church.  This  was 
a  proposal  which  Mr.  Sanderson  heard  with  deep 
regret,  for  it  involved  the  erection  of  an  edifice 
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dissimilar  to  that  which  formerly  existed.  In  the  plans 
and  estimates  prepared  by  Scantlings,  the  original 
proportions  of  the  old  church  had  been  scrupulously 
followed.  He  judged,  with  more  wisdom  in  such 
matters  than  builders  usually  exhibit,  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  copy  the  ancient  pile  which  had 
been  destroyed,— if  not  in  the  ornamental  details,  yet 
in  the  general  effect  and  proportions ;  and  matters 
were  to  be  so  arranged,  as  that  the  parapets  and  other 
elaborate  parts  of  the  old  fabric  might  be  added  sub- 
sequently. This  suggestion  proceeded  from  Mr. 
Sanderson,  who,  though  unfortunately  not  possessed 
of  any  practical  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture, 
had  correct  taste  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  nearer 
they  were  able  to  approach  the  original  design,  the 
more  likely  were  they  to  escape  the  abominations  of 
modern  church-building. 

But  Scantlings'  estimates  did  not  suit  the  taste 
of  those  who  desired  to  build  a  church  for  the  least 
possible  sum.  A  church,  it  was  said,  had  been 
erected  in  Lancashire  at  about  thirty  shillings  the 
sitting  :  if  such  a  thing  could  be  done  at  Tadbrook, 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  relief  to  the  rate-payers; 
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at  any  rate  it  must  be  attempted.  And  great  was 
the  satisfaction  expressed,  when  it  was  known  that 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  always  kind  and  considerate,  and 
nothing  daunted  by  the  disappointment  of  her  bazaar 
scheme,  had  put  herself  in  communication  with  an 
Architect  of  great  celebrity  for  building  cheap 
churches,  and  that  she  had  actually  invited  him  to 
Tadbrook  House. 

To  the  drawing-room  of  the  same  mansion,  we 
now  propose  to  transport  the  reader. — The  parties 
there  assembled  were  the  same  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, with  the  exception  that  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Mildways,  there  was  a  sallow,  young  man,  with  a  long 
wooden  face,  and  ill  made  figure,— half  sloven,  and 
half  coxcomb  in  dress.  A  fine  velvet  waistcoat,  with 
a  wondrous  superfluity  of  gold  chain  and  pendant 
seals,  betrayed  the  latter  quality;  while  the  large 
dirty  hands  thrust  ever  and  anon  into  a  profusion  of 
lank  greasy  hair,  gave  unequivocal  tokens  of  the 
former. 

"  Permit  me,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Compo,  affecting 
a  sort  of  mincing  lisp,  which  he  intended  should  be 
interesting,  but  which  his  harsh  gruff  voice  failing 
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to  execute,  became  an  intermediate  sound  between 
a  grunt  and  a  whine,  and  changed  into  the  one  or 
the  other  as  he  raised  or  lowered  his  tone, — "  Per- 
mit me,  Madam,  just  to  run  through  this  portfolio, 
before  I  proceed  to  give  my  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Tadbrook  Church.  A  long  study  of  the  principles 
of  gothic  architecture,  and  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
and  Batty  Langley's  exquisite  modifications  of  it, 
have  taught  me  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  combine 
it  with  all  the  elegancies  of  modern  refinement,  and 
to  introduce  it  with  as  much  effect  and  propriety 
into  a  snuffer-tray,  as  into  the  choir  of  a  cathedral. 
See  this  elegant  design,  for  instance,"  continued  the 
artist,  handing  round  a  drawing, — "  that  is  a  gothic 
pigeon-house  which  I  built  two  years  ago  for  a  very 
wealthy  banker  in  Gloucestershire :  you  will  agree 
with  me,  I  think,  that  nothing  can  be  more  light, 
airy,  appropriate,  and  at  the  same  time  more  pure 
gothic  than  that  pigeon-house.  Now  do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  look  at  this,"  (shewing  another  sketch)  "what 
do  you  take  that  for?" 

"  Another  gothic  pigeon -house,"  said  Miss  Clut- 
terbuck  boldly ;  "a  companion,  probably,  to  what 
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you  have  already  shewn  us, — and  a  sweet  pretty 
termination  to  an  avenue  the  pair  would  make." 

"Look  again  Ma'am;  is  there  no  difference  in 
the  base  of  the  two  designs  ? 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  :  the  first  has  a  base  like  any 
other  building :  the  last  has  a  bottom  like  a " 

"  Pepper-caster,  you  would  have  said,"  replied 
Mr.  Compo  interrupting  :  "  and  you  are  quite  right, 
it  is  a  pepper-caster  in  the  gothic  style.  One  of  the 
new  peers,  Lord  Mobgrub,  did  me  the  honour  to 
commission  me  to  design  him  a  cruet-stand,  as  his 
Lordship  had  no  family  plate,  and  I  do  assure  you, 
ladies,  he  was  enchanted, — perfectly  enchanted,  with 
this  very  slight  sketch ;  which,  however,  I  should  not 
have  shewn  (being  quite  unfinished)  had  I  not  wished 
to  exemplify  the  fact,  that  any  thing  and  every  thing 
may  be  gothicized,  from  a  pigeon-house  to  a  pepper- 
caster ; — and  successfully,"  added  Mr.  Compo,  draw- 
ing up  his  neckcloth,  "  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who 
understands  his  business." 

To  this  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  assented :  indeed  how 
could  she  do  otherwise,  when  she  felt  in  absolute 
uncertainty  which  was  the  pigeon-house,  and  which 
the  pepper-caster? 
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The  architect  having,  as  he  conceived,  thus  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  his  audience,  proceeded 
to  exhibit  the  contents  of  his  portfolio  to  the  inmates 
of  Tadbrook  House.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  that 
we  could  place  the  same  collection  in  the  reader's 
hands ;  for  he  would  at  once  be  put  in  possession  of 
what  is  at  present  much  needed, — a  compendium  of 
every  thing  which  church-builders  ought  to  avoid. 
In  very  truth,  Mr.  Compo's  designs  were  not  only 
full  of  the  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  of  "modern 
gothic,"  but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ancient  Ecclesiastical 
architecture,  or  any  feeling  beyond  that  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Having  commenced  his  career 
among  Dissenters,  he  had  been  taught  to  make  his 
meeting-houses  look  as  like  churches  as  possible  : 
and  this  had  fully  answered  to  him  in  more  ways 
than  one  ;  among  others  it  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  sundry  cheap  church-builders,  and  obtained  for 
him  what  is  called  'a  good  connexion;'  so  having 
pleased  the  Dissenters,  by  making  their  conventicles 
like  churches,  he  was  now  reversing  the  experiment, 
and  making  his  churches  like  conventicles. — And, 
worse  than  this,  he  was  the  active  means  of  instilling 
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those  low  irreverent  notions  with  respect  to  the  uses 
to  which  places  of  worship  may  be  applied  that  seem 
to  be  growing  common  among  us.  Here,  for  an 
instance,  was  a  sketch  of  a  smart  stuccoed  chapel, 
with  rvine  vaults  beneath  it :  there,  was  a  plan  for  a 
church,  which  was  to  serve  on  week-days  for  a 
national  school.  Then  there  were  buildings  of 
every  conceivable  shape :  octagons  and  horse-shoes, 
rotundas  and  ovals,  all  calling  themselves  churches ; 
and  setting  order,  decency  of  arrangement,  and  pri- 
mitive custom,  at  defiance.  Towers  without  naves, 
and  naves  without  chancels, — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  spires  stuck  on  either  side  of  a  little  thickset 
nave,  or  a  huge  overgrown  vestry  swallowing  up 
a  diminutive  chancel. — Then  his  interiors!  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  all  preaching  houses, — not 
houses  of  prayer.  As  for  style, — Norman  or  early 
English,  decorated  or  perpendicular, — were  all  one 
to  him ;  he  knew  as  much  about  one  as  the  other, — 
that  is,  nothing  at  all ;  and  though  he  chattered 
glibly  enough  about  crockets  and  finials,  corbels 
and  gurgoyles,  dripstones  and  mouldings,  he  was  as 
ignorant  of  their  application  and  form  at  different 
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eras  of  church  building,  as  if  he  had  lived  all  his 
life  in  China.  In  short,  Mr.  Compo  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  professor  of  cheap  modern 
gothic ;  and  if  any  reader  is  doubtful  what  that  is, 
let  him  compare  the  four  last  built  churches  in  his 
neighbourhood  with  the  four  oldest.  I  will  engage 
that  the  investigation  will  teach  him  more  on  this 
subject  than  a  volume  of  letter-press. 

The  contents  of  the  portfolio  having  been  exa- 
mined, Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  addressing  Mr.  Sanderson, 
observed,  that  she  believed  Mr.  Compo  had  already 
made  a  design  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Antholin. 

"Why,  Me'm,"  said  Mr.  Compo,  "it  is  hardly 
fair  to  say  that :  but  I  have  been  studying  the  locality, 
and  while  doing  so,  just  scratched  a  few  lines  on  the 
back  of  a  letter,  which  I  have  since  transferred  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  rendered  more  intelligible ; — but 
it  is  a  mere  sketch,  Me'm, — the  merest  sketch  in 
life.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can 
have  much  ornament  for  so  small  a  sum  as  £1200 : 
and,  therefore,  as  the  west-end  fronts  the  turnpike 
road,  it  will  be  as  well  to  throw  all  our  decorations 
to  that  side.  Here,  then,  is  our  tower." 
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"  Tower !"  exclaimed  Selina  Clutterbuck ; 
we  only  to  have  a  tower  ?    can't  we  have  anything 
like  the  dear  old  spire  ?" 

"  Quite  impossible,  Me'm,  I  assure  you,  with 
such  limited  funds." 

"Not  even  a  little  one?"  inquired  Caroline. 
"  Really  that  tower  looks  so  very  low  and  dumpy. 
Couldn't  it  be  elongated,— pulled  out  a  little  ?" 

"Upon  my  word,  Me'm,  that  is  a  very  happy 
thought ;  I  believe  we  might  arrange  matters  as  you 
suggest :  and  then  to  be  sure  there  might  be  a  little 
spire  on  the  top ;  something  light  and  airy  you  know, 
that  would  carry  a  weathercock.  There,  Me'm, 
please  to  look  at  this  amended  drawing.  At  the 
summit  of  the  tower  comes  a  neat  little  spire,  spring- 
ing from  very  handsome  battlements — (we  can  get 
them  ready-made  in  Dabbaway's  patent  cement  at 
a  very  low  rate) :  immediately  below  the  battle- 
ments would  appear  a  large  belfry  window." 

"  Is  not  the  window  full  large  ?"  asked  Mr.  San- 
derson. 

"  Why,  perhaps  it  may  be,"  replied  Mr.  Compo; 
"  but  you  must  take  into  consideration  that  as  there 
is  to  be  but  one  bell,  and  that  a  small  one . . . ." 
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"  Only  one  ?"  sighed  forth  Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  as 
she  remembered  the  melodious  chimes  to  which,  in 
bygone  years  she  used  to  listen  with  delight. 

"  Yes,  Me'm,  quite  impossible  to  have  more  than 
one :  very  expensive  articles,  beUs :  and  so,  as  we 
can  only  have  one,  and  that  a  small  one,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  make  the  belfry  windows  large  enough, 
in  order  that  its  sound  may  be  heard  at  a  distance. 
Below  the  window  we  must  have  a  small  circle  with 
a  clock  face ; — (the  clock  may  be  got  hereafter) : 
and  underneath  the  clock  comes  the  door,  enriched 
with  an  ogee  canopy,  and  ornamented  with  crockets 
and  a  finial." 

"  Sweetly  pretty,  indeed,"  said  Caroline  Clutter- 
buck  ;  "  pray  what  do  you  cah1  this  style  ?" 

"Why,  Me'm,  from  its  elegant  vegetative  appear- 
ance, it  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  florid  gothic, — 
I  might  call  it  florid  gothic  improved." 

"  Or  gothic  run  to  seed,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson 
quietly. 

"Thank  you,  Sir,  —  thank  you;  an  admirable 
name  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Compo,  apparently  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  that  Mr.  Sanderson  was  ban- 
tering him.  "  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  further 
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Sir,  with  reference  to  this  front  ?  On  each  side  of 
the  tower,  you  see,  is  a  window,  with  a  quatre-foil 
over  it, — and  a  turret,  instead  of  buttresses,  at  each 
angle.  I  fear  I  may  seem  vain,  but  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  about  which  I  might  be 
allowed  to  boast,  it  would  be  about  those  turrets : 
they  are  entirely  my  own  invention.  I  have  intro- 
duced them  in  several  places,  and  they  have  been 
invariably  admired.  Don't  you  think  they  will  suit 
this  building  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson ;  "I 
think  they  are  very  well  suited  to  one  another." 
Any  body  but  Mr.  Compo  would  have  perceived  by 
Mr.  Sanderson's  manner  that  no  compliment  was  here 
intended,  and  would  have  forborne  any  further  ap- 
peal :  but  our  architect's  vanity  was  not  apt  to  take 
alarm  suddenly,  and  nothing  doubting  his  own  taste, 
he  continued,  "  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  express 
such  an  opinion,  Sir  ; — and  I  natter  myself  you  will 
not  fail  to  approve  my  designs  for  the  interior  of 
Tadbrook  Church,  as  much  as  you  do  this  exterior." 

Mr.  Sanderson  coughed. 

"  By  the  way,  you  have  not  looked  at  the  side 
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view, — here  it  is, — quite  plain ; — the  building  is  not 
much  in  sight, — and  the  sides  are  not  meant  to  be 
seen  at  all; — rather  bald  and  uninteresting  you 
would  say  ?  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  so  :  but  we  must 
keep  to  our  estimate ;  and  what  can  be  done  for 
£1200?" 

The  question  seemed  unanswerable;  and  Mr. 
Compo  bringing  forward  a  fresh  sketch  proceeded. 
" Here  Me'm,"  (addressing  Mrs.  Clutterbuck,)  "is 
the  proposed  interior. — The  rule  I  prescribe  to  my- 
self when  I  make  plans  for  a  church  is  this,  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  the  pulpit  may  have  the 
most  conspicuous  place ;  reverend  gentlemen  like  to 
be  seen  as  well  as  heard,"  (this  was  said  with  a  smile 
at  Mr.  Sanderson) — "  and  the  congregation  like  to 
see  the  minister  in  comfort  from  their  pews." 

Mr.  Sanderson  thought  it  very  hopeless  to  at- 
tempt to  combat  the  several  details  of  Mr.  Compo's 
frightful  design;  his  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
man  altogether ;  for  his  own  good  taste  convinced 
him  that  such  an  edifice  as  that  proposed  to  be  erect- 
ed (though  certainly  not  worse  than  many  which 
have  been  perpetrated  of  late  years,)  would  be  an 
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eye-sore  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  However, 
when  he  saw  the  lofty  pulpit  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  galleries  (for,  of  course,  Mr.  Compo  never  built 
a  church  without  as  many  galleries  as  possible,) 
while  the  lowly  altar  was  so  literally  in  the  back- 
ground, (being  placed  in  a  small  recess  behind  the 
pulpit,)  as  to  be  wholly  out  of  sight,  he  expressed 
his  hope  that  some  more  decent  arrangement  might 
be  made. 

Mr.  Compo  looked  puzzled ;  for  he  knew  he  had 
given  great  satisfaction  to  several  celebrated  preach- 
ers in  populous  districts,  by  his  arrangement  of  their 
pulpits.  However,  he  was  quite  ready  to  con- 
cede that  Mr.  Sanderson  was  the  proper  person  to 
decide  the  matter, — and  immediately  suggested  that 
instead  of  the  proposed  mass  of  carpentry  in  the 
centre,  there  should  be  two  pulpits  of  equal  height 
on  either  side,  one  for  the  reader,  the  other  for  the 
preacher. 

"Beally,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  "there  is 
neither  authority  or  precedent  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment,— although  some  few  churches  may  be  found 
into  which  it  has  been  introduced  of  late  years : 
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and  at  any  rate  if  the  prayers  are  to  be  preached  to 
the  people  as  well  as  the  sermon,  one  pulpit  might 
suffice.  Pray  let  me  have  *  a  convenient  seat,'  to 
read  service  in,  as  the  canons  prescribe, — not  a 
tower." 

"Well,  certainly,  Me'm,"  said  Mr.  Compo,  ad- 
dressing himself  once  more  to  Mrs.  Clutterbuck, 
"if  the  pulpit  be  removed  from  the  centre  aisle, 
we  shall  have  a  beautiful  place  for  the  stove." 

"  But  an  iron  pipe  will  be  such  an  ugly  object 
in  the  middle  of  the  church." 

"  Very  true,  Me'm;  but  there  is  no  need  of  an 
iron  pipe, — at  least  of  a  visible  one.  As  we  must  be 
economical,  we  should  have  one  of  Stynx  and  Kin- 
dleflint's  fifty  shilling  stoves, — carry  the  smoke  under 
the  floor  of  the  pews,  up  one  of  the  cast-iron  pillars 
that  support  the  gallery,  and  so  out  through  the  roof 
at  the  top  of  the  gable,  where  we  can  fix  a  little 
cast-iron  pinnacle,  perforated  on  all  sides  to  let  out 
the  smoke ; — or,  if  you  like,  a  cross  made  hollow, 
for  the  same  purpose  :  it  would  look  very  neat,  only 
many  persons  object  to  crosses  as  being  Popish." 

"  I  wonder  whether  those  stoves  are  safe,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Clutterbuck. 
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"Perfectly,  Me'm,"  said  Mr.  Compo;  "the 
inventor  is  a  relative  of  my  own ;  and  they  are  in 
such  universal  request,  that  although  he  completes 
a  hundred  every  week,  he  can't  make  them  fast 
enough." 

"Well,  this  sounds  a  very  delightful  plan: — 
warm  comfortahle  church,— snug  easy  pews ; — really 
there  will  be  every  temptation  to  people  to  attend, 
if  it  be  only  for  the  luxury  of  the  thing.  Pray  what 
height  are  the  pews  to  be  ?" 

"  About  five  foot,  Me'm,"  replied  Mr.  Compo ; 
"  and  you  see  we  shall  be  pewed  throughout.  Ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Sanderson,  if  you'll  look  at  the  ground 

plan (no,  Sir,  not  that;  that's  the  lecture-room 

in  the  mechanic's  institute,  at  Snobbington : — stay, 
let  me  look, — no,  it  is  the  church,  I  see) — if  you'll 
look  at  that  ground  plan,  you'll  give  me  credit  for 
the  arrangement :  not  one  sitting  lost :  every  body 
packed  together  as  close  as  wax,  and  nobody  incom- 
moded." 

A  vague  feeling  passed  through  Mr.  Sanderson's 
mind  (who,  be  it  remembered,  was  still  a  very  young 
man,  and  had  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  architec- 
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ture,)  that  this  modern  principle  of  packing  and 
cramming  was  something  very  different  from  that 
which  had  inspired  the  builders  of  our  vast  cathe- 
drals,— and  as  he  was  reflecting  on  the  matter,  with 
the  plan  still  in  his  hand, — it  occured  to  him  that 
there  was  no  place  marked  for  the  font. 

"Font;"  cried  Mr.  Compo,  when  a  reference 
was  made  to  him  on  the  subject ; — "  Surely,  Sir,  you 
would  not  have  had  any  space  lost  by  the  intro- 
duction of  one  of  those  great,  ugly,  cumbersome, 
stone  fonts,  which  you  see  in  the  old  churches  ?  It 
would  have  occupied  the  room  of  three  or  four  sit- 
tings. Besides,  they  are  things  which  are  obsolete 
now, — quite  gone  out  of  fashion." 

"  I  crave  pardon  for  my  ignorance,"  said  Mr. 
Sanderson ;  "  fonts  then  are  no  longer  necessary? — 
I  suppose  that  registration  is  to  supersede  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism.  In  good  sooth,  the  march 
of  intellect  is  advancing  in  double  quick  time." 

"  You  have  misunderstood  me,  Sir,"  replied  the 

architect :   "I  did  not  mean  that  Tadbrook  should 

be  without  a  font :    but  stone  fonts  are  expensive 

articles ;   and  as,  of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
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build  our  churches  now-a-days  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
a  neat,  unexpensive  substitute  has  been  devised, 
which  is  now  generally  adopted,  and  which  I  proposed 
as  the  most  economical  arrangement  for  your  new 
edifice." 

"  And  pray  what  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Sanderson. 

"  A  portable  vase  of  white  Wedgwood  ware,  with 
a  cover  to  it ;  which  can  be  set  on  the  communion 
table,  when  there  is  a  baptism ;  and  under  it,  when 
not  wanted." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  anything  is  being 
4  generally  adopted '  in  our  churches  which  is  directly 
forbidden  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church,"  said  Mr. 
Sanderson. 

"Forbidden,  Sir!  how  so?"  inquired  Mr.  Compo. 

"  If  you  will  turn  to  the  eighty-first  Canon,  you 
will  see.  It  is  there  appointed  that  '  there  shall  be 
a  font  of  stone,' — not  of  crockery, — '  in  every  church 
and  chapel  where  baptism  is  to  be  ministered:'  that 
it  shall  'be  set  in  the  ancient  usual  places;'  and 
therefore,  neither  on  the  communion  table,  nor  under 
it ;  and  that  in  this  font  '  only,  the  Minister  shall 
baptize  publicly/  There  are  just  three  points  insisted 
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on  by  the  Canon,  and  every  one  of  them  is  infringed 
by  your  economical  arrangement." 

Mr.  Compo  could,  of  course,  only  confess  that 
he  had  never  studied  the  Canons,  and  express  his 
opinion  that  many  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  new 
churches  were  in  just  the  same  predicament. 

"  I  fear  it  may  be  the  case,"  replied  Mr.  San- 
derson; "but  for  myself  I  must  beg  to  decline  an 
earthenware  font,  and  to  insist  on  one  of  stone  ;  and 
there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  on  this  point,  as  the 
old  font  has  been  found  to  be  very  little  injured." 

Mr.  Compo's  face  brightened  up  at  the  last  piece 
of  intelligence.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir;  a 
new  stone  font  would  be  very  expensive,  and  it  is 
quite  essential  in  these  days  to  do  these  sort  of  things 
as  cheap  as  possible." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sanderson  drily. 

"  Because  people  grudge  the  expense." 

"You  are  an  architect,  I  believe,  in  consider- 
able practice,  and  you  have,  no  doubt,  the  means  of 
judging.  But  allow  me  to  ask  you,  do  you  find 
people  equally  grudging  of  expense  when  their  own 
houses  are  to  be  built  ?" 

H  2 
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Mr.  Compo  could  hardly  forbear  smiling  at  the 
simplicity  (as  it  appeared  to  him)  of  such  a  question. 
"  No,  no ;  they  are  lavish  enough  where  their  per- 
sonal comforts  are  concerned :  but  we  have  all  got 
into  the  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  as  if  anything 
was  good  enough  for  a  church." 

"Any  thing  good  enough  for  a  church  ?  Nothing 
is  good  enough  for  a  church ; — nothing  too  costly, — 
nothing  too  precious !  You  look  surprised,  Mr. 
Compo,"  continued  the  Rector  of  Tadbrook,  "  at 
hearing  such  language.  Certainly  it  is  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  feelings  of  the  present  day ;  little 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  those  feel- 
ings have  forced  you  to  adopt  as  a  church-builder. 
But  I  appeal  from  both  to  the  Word  of  God.  I  find 
there  that  the  highest  of  all  worship  is  that  which  is 
purely  spiritual ;  I  find  there  that  the  costliest  offer- 
ings we  can  make  to  God,  are  all  unworthy  of  Him  ; 
we  can  but  give  Him  of  His  own.  But  I  find  there 
likewise,  that  the  Most  High  will,  nevertheless,  con- 
descend to  dwell  in  temples  built  with  hands ;  and 
I  find  that  those  who  laboured  most  earnestly  to 
make  His  temples  most  worthy  (so  far  as  human 
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means  will  allow)  of  His  presence,  by  precious  gifts 
and  offerings,  are  ever  spoken  of  with  commenda- 
tion. When,  therefore,  I  see  a  self-indulgent  age 
stinting  Him  of  the  honour  due  to  His  Name  and 
House, — pleading  its  own  poverty,  or  arguing  that 
the  enriching  and  adorning  of  churches  is  unneces- 
sary,— I  can  only  listen  with  sorrow  and  disgust,  to 
what  must  be  either  hypocrisy  or  self-deception. 
Upon  such  grounds,  I  detest  the  very  name  of  a 
*  cheap  church.'  And  believe  me,  Sir,  gentlemen  of 
your  profession,  could  hardly  do  this  country  greater 
service  than  by  positively  refusing  to  aid  the  schemes 
by  which  modern  covetousness  is  continually  endea- 
vouring to  defraud  the  Almighty  of  His  own." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HOW 
A  CHEAP  BARGAIN  MAT  PROVE  A  DEAR  ONE. 

IT  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the  Rector  of  Tad- 
brook  returned  homewards,  for  he  was  contrasting 
in  his  mind's  eye  the  stability,  and  costliness,  and 
beauty  of  the  now  ruined  pile,  with  the  hideous,  ill- 
proportioned,  unsubstantial  fabric  which  Mr.  Compo 
proposed  to  rear.  And  how  the  evil  was  to  be  re- 
medied, he  saw  not ;  for  the  only  possible  chance  of 
getting  rid  of  Mr.  Compo  (backed  as  he  was  by  the 
Clutterbuck  influence,  and  strong  in  his  popularity 
as  a  cheap  church-builder)  was  to  find  some  one  who 
would  undertake  the  task  at  a  still  lower  price,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  to  increase  the  evil.  As  to  argu - 
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ing  with  a  vestry-meeting  about  the  principles  of 
correct  taste,  or  inducing  them  to  prefer  cost  and 
beauty  to  cheap  ugliness,  that  seemed  to  be  quite 
hopeless.  One  possible  chance,  however,  of  avoiding 
what  now  appeared  to  be  all  but  inevitable  occurred 
to  him.  Mr.  Sanderson  was  well  aware  that  the 
church-builders  in  old  times  were  content  to  rear 
their  sacred  edifices  gradually.  In  many  cases,  what 
was  commenced  by  one  generation  was  not  finished 
till  their  children's  children  were  laid  in  the  dust. 
The  general  plan  once  settled,  and  a  commencement 
made,  the  rest  was  completed  as  means  and  opportu- 
nities permitted,  and  with  such  modifications  only  as 
resulted  from  changes  in  architectural  taste,  or  from 
the  transition  of  one  style  to  another  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  erection.  Thus,  the  nave,  it  may  be,  was 
erected  first,  then  the  chancel ;  after  that  one  of  the 
transepts,  then  another ;  next  the  tower  was  raised ; 
and  last  of  all,  perhaps,  the  tower  was  crowned  with 
its  taper  spire.  "And  why  should  not  this  system 
be  adopted  at  St.  Antholin's?"  Mr.  Sanderson  asked 
himself.  "  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  spirit  of 
Christian  liberality  is  wholly  dead  among  us  :  it 
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cannot  be  that  the  love  of  money  has  so  hardened 
people's  hearts,  that  even  in  this  age  of  mammon- 
worship,  they  will  grudge  the  Almighty  a  temple 
worthy  of  His  honour,  when  the  requsite  outlay  will 
only  be  gradual,  and  no  great  sacrifice  or  self-denial 
is  required !" 

So  thought  and  reasoned  the  Rector  of  Tadbrook, 
forgetting  the  miserable  excuses  which  selfishness 
and  religious  indifference  have  ever  ready  at  hand ; 
and  which,  however  contemptible  in  themselves,  are 
certain  to  find  ready  acceptance  with  undisciplined 
minds,  that  is,  with  the  many.  So  sanguine,  indeed, 
was  Mr.  Sanderson,  that  he  consulted  Scantlings  once 
more,  and  obtained  a  plan  for  a  nave  only.  How- 
ever, when  he  called  a  vestry  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  subject  into  consideration,  he  was  met  by 
universal  opposition.  One  thought  that,  since  the 
church  must  be  built,  it  would  be  better  "to  do  it 
and  have  done  with  it;" — half-a-dozen  others  pro- 
tested against  any  plan  but  the  cheapest;  they 
"  would  never  consent  to  give  sixpence  extra  to 
have  the  finest  church  in  the  kingdom ;  for  their 
part  a  plain  building  would  do  for  them, — the  plainer 
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the  better,  (as  plain  as  the  county  jail,  or  the  union 
workhouse,)— they  didn't  admire  pomp."  Some 
others  said,  that  they  thought  Mr.  Compo's  drawings 
very  fine;  they  would  still  have  a  grand  looking 
church,  and  the  new  steeple  would  be  nearly  as  high 
as  the  old  one.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Sanderson 
had  not  a  person  in  the  room  that  sided  with  him, 
except  William  Andrewes :  but  his  hopes  were  com- 
pletely extinguished  when  Walter  Tyler  announced 
with  an  official  air,  that  he  believed  Major  Clutter- 
buck  was  not  likely  to  advance  the  thousand  pounds 
if  any  design  but  that  of  Mr.  Compo  was  adopted. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  quiet  church-yard 
of  St.  Antholin's  became  a  scene  of  noise  and  bustle. 
The  remains  of  the  old  church  were  being  carted 
away ;  scaffold-poles  were  being  reared ;  bricklayers 
and  masons  were  hard  at  work ;  and  Mr.  Compo, 
the  'admired  of  all  beholders,  and  the  envy  of  the 
builders  at  Snobbington,  was  superintending  the  pro- 
gress of  erecting  what  he  called  a  church,  and  illus- 
trating in  his  own  person  the  fact,  that  the  secret  for 
success  for  an  ecclesiastical  architect  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  is,  to  do  all  things  upon  a  utilitarian 
model, — that  is,  on  the  worst  imaginable. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  works  at 
St.  Antholin's  should  proceed  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible rapidity; — necessary,  for  Mr.  Compo's  fame, 
because  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another, 
(after  his  turrets,  that  is,)  on  which  he  prided  him- 
self, it  was  his  despatch ; — necessary  for  his  pocket, 
for  he  had  already  pledged  himself  to  build  another 
church  and  two  dissenting  chapels  before  Christmas. 
There  is  certainly  something  very  interesting  in 
watching  the  progress  of  building,  especially  when 
that  progress  is  perceptible  from  day  to  day,  and  is 
not  interrupted  by  any  of  the  thousand  and  one 
causes  which  the  bricklayer  usually  finds  for  leaving 
his  work  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  Accordingly  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Compo's  operations  became  quite  a 
lounge  to  the  idle  part  of  the  population  of  Tad- 
brook.  Mrs  Clutterbuck  and  her  daughters  visited 
it  almost  daily.  Our  drunken  friend  Tapps  would 
leave  his  last  to  the  apprentice,  and  lie  for  hours  on 
his  back  in  the  sun,  watching  the  labourers  at  their 
toil,  or  lolling  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  against 
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a  grave-stone,  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  con- 
versation, and  make  them  as  neglectful  of  their 
business  as  himself.  Mr.  Sanderson,  too,  thought  it 
but  right  (much  as  he  disliked  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done)  to  shew  by  frequent  attendance  on  the 
spot,  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  restoration  of 
God's  House  :  and  even  Miss  Mildways,  in  spite  of 
her  age  and  infirmities,  found  her  way,  before  the 
building  was  half  completed,  to  what  was  now  be- 
come quite  a  place  of  public  resort. 

It  happened  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude, 
that  Mr.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  Compo  had  been  stand- 
ing together,  talking  earnestly,  and  had  not  imme- 
diately perceived  her  approach.  Miss  Mildways  who 
was  short-sighted,  had  been  equally  unconscious  of 
their  vicinity,  till  she  was  close  upon  them.  She 
immediately  drew  back,  and  would  fain  have  made 
her  escape,  for  in  very  truth  her  feelings  at  that 
moment  were  of  a  kind  which  she  shrunk  from  ex- 
posing to  the  rude  scrutiny  of  strangers.  All  whom 
in  this  world  she  had  loved  the  best  were  lying  in 
that  church-yard ;  her  venerable  mother,  her  sweet 
sister,  from  whom  she  had  been  parted  in  early 
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youth,— her  brother,  who  had  not  long  since  been 
taken  from  her,  and  who,  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
had  been  her  companion,  her  guide,  and  her  own 
familiar  friend.  Yes ;  they  were  lying  side  by  side 
in  their  narrow  beds ;  but  the  smooth  turf  no  longer 
sprung  up  above  them, — the  flowers  she  had  planted 
no  longer  raised  their  lowly  heads,  or  cast  forth  their 
fragrance  ; — all  were  hidden  from  her  gaze  by  heaps 
of  bricks  and  lime-rubbish ;  and  labourers  were 
wheeling  their  barrows  over  the  remains  of  those 
who  slept  below.  True,  her  reason  told  her  it  mat- 
tered little :  in  a  few  months  the  dew  drops  would 
again  hang  in  pearls  upon  the  velvet  turf,  and  the 
flowers  bloom  as  fresh  and  fair  as  heretofore.  At  any 
rate,  what  recked  the  faithful  dead  of  these  things  ? 
Their  bodies  were  buried  in  peace,  and  their  souls 
were  in  safe  keeping.  She  knew  this  ;  and  she  felt 
that  when  she  herself  was  laid  beside  them,  she 
should  be  indifferent  to  such  a  trivial  matter ; — but 
for  them, — for  those  who  had  been  dearer  to  her  than 
life  itself, — she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  any- 
thing like  desecration, — and  the  tears  trickled  down 
her  cheeks. 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  she  gained  sight  of 
Mr.  Compo  and  his  companion,  and  she  instantly 
retreated, — but  unluckily  for  her,  not  unobserved. 
Mr.  Sanderson  approached  her  first,  and  at  once 
perceiving  her  agitation,  and  suspecting  the  cause, 
he  would  have  said  a  word  of  kind  greeting,  and 
passed  on.  Not  so  Mr.  Compo ;  he  was  too  full  of 
himself  and  his  church,  to  think  of  any  body  else. 
First  taking  off  his  hat,  and  passing  his  fingers 
through  his  hair,  he  made  a  bow  and  a  scrape,  and 
then  with  a  patronizing  air  held  out  a  finger,  which 
he  intended  Miss  Mildways  should  shake,  but  which 
she,  unconscious  of  the  honour  intended  her,  made 
no  haste  to  accept. 

"Vastly  happy  to  see  you,  Me'm:  shall  be 
charmed  to  show  you  all  we  are  doing,  and  all  we 
propose  to  do." 

There  was  something  so  very  insufferable  in  Mr. 
Compo's  manner,  that  it  roused  even  Miss  Mildways' 
gentle  spirit,  and  restored  her  directly  to  her  wonted 
self-possession.  She  thanked  him  with  perfect  civi- 
lity, but  contrived  withal  to  show  that  she  intended 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance ;  at  least,  it  would  have 
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been  visible  to  anybody  but  Mr.  Compo.  But  he, 
strong  in  sevenfold  assurance,  never  seemed  to  doubt 
that  it  was  his  part  to  be  condescending,  or  that  his 
condescension  could  fail  to  be  gratifying  :  so  he 
rattled  on. — "  Dare  say  you  hardly  know  where  you 
are,  Me'm  ;  things  have  been  so  changed  within  the 
last  six  weeks.  You  are  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
parish,  Me'm,  no  doubt — (at  least,  if  it  be  possible 
that  a  lady  can  be  an  old  inhabitant,)  and  I  should'nt 
wonder  if  you  were  lost  in  surprise  to  find  how  things 
have  been  transmogrified  :  but  we  live  in  an  age  of 
changes,  Me'm :  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and 
all  those  sort  of  things,  are  getting  out  of  date :  and 
while  respectable  people  like  yourself,  Me'm,  are 
wondering  at  changes,  the  very  changes  themselves 
are  changed.  Now,  if  I  might  be  so  bold,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  change  here  is,  which  strikes 
you  most." 

"  Oh,  Sir,"  said  Miss  Mildways,  provoked  even 
beyond  her  patience,  "it  is  quite  identical  in  kind 
with  all  the  other  changes  of  the  present  day.  What 
I  left  stone,  I  find  stucco" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  very  good,"  cried  Mr.  Compo, 
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with  his  wonted  laugh  of  affectation,  "  very  good. 
'What  I  left  stone,  I  find  stucco.'  Why,  Me'm, 
you  do  me  too  much  honour.  You  actually  apply 
to  me,  what,  if  my  classical  recollections  fail  not, 
was  the  boast  of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors  with 
respect  to  the  Imperial  City  herself:  he  found  it 
stone,  and  left  it  stucco.  Something  of  that  kind 
wasn't  it,  Mr.  Sanderson  ?  you  are  more  conversant 
with  the  Mantuan  bard  than  I  am." 

"Not  exactly,  I  think,"  replied  the  Rector; 
who,  as  may  be  supposed,  could  hardly  keep  his 
countenance. 

"  May  be  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Compo ;  "  but  some- 
thing of  the  kind  was  said,  depend  upon  it.  Oh !  I 
remember;  it  was  not  stucco,  but  Roman  cement. 
It  was  a  remark,  Me'm,  which  Heliogabalus  made  to 
Julius  Caesar,  when  he  had  finished  the  restoration  of 
the  Vatican.  '  Conscript  Father,'  said  he,  '  I  found 
this  building  stone,  and  I  leave  it  Roman  cement.' 
But  to  proceed  with  what  I  was  saying,  you  find 
great  changes  here,  Me'm ;  but  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  a  month's  time,  I'll  un- 
dertake to  say  you'll  not  accuse  us  of  having  been 
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asleep.  In  old  times  it  took  half  a  century  to  build 
a  church :  I'll  build  one  in  half  a  year,  easy.  We 
run  up  these  things  now-a-days,  Me'm,  in  no  time : 
don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet.  '  Keep 
moving,'  is  my  motto ;  and  we  do  keep  moving.— 
Prodigious  rapid,  we  are,  sure-/?/,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Compo,  with  a  prolonged  enunciation  of  the  last 
syllable,  an  ecstatic  chuckle  of  self-satisfaction,  and 
a  vehement  rubbing  of  his  hands. 

And  Mr.  Compo  did  himself  no  more  than  justice 
in  thus  describing  the  rapidity  of  his  operations. 
In  a  month's  time  the  progress  made  might  certainly 
have  astonished  persons  better  acquainted  with  build- 
ing details  than  Miss  Mildways ;  though  probably 
some  apprehensions  with  respect  to  the  stability  of  a 
fabric  so  erected,  might  have  mingled  with  their 
astonishment.  And  as  the  autumn  advanced,  it  was 
so  evident  that  the  church  would  be  finished  by 
Christmas,  that  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  was  already  busy 
in  making  plans  for  what  she  was  pleased  to  term 
*a  grand  opening.'  It  was  not  thought  necessary 
that  the  new  building  should  be  re-consecrated,  which 
was  a  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  who 
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would  have  rejoiced  in  the  eclat  of  an  Episcopal 
visit.  But  as  a  Bishop  was  not  to  be  procured,  she 
was  resolved  to  do  the  best  she  could  without  one. 
She  would  have  a  grand  opening,  and  a  grand  selec- 
tion of  sacred  music,  and  a  grand  preacher,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Thetford.  And  all  this  the  good  lady 
had  entirely  settled  and  arranged  in  her  own  mind 
before  she  communicated  one  word  of  her  intentions 
to  Mr.  Sanderson.  Having,  however,  so  far  matured 
her  plans,  as  to  have  taken  the  printer's  advice  as  to 
the  size  of  the  type  to  be  used  in  the  bills,  with 
which  all  the  dead  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
to  be  placarded,  and  likewise  whether  the  preacher's 
name  should  be  printed  in  red,  blue,  or  green  ink, 
she  condescended  to  enlighten  the  Rector's  mind,  and 
accordingly  opened  her  first  battery  with  the  Duchess 
of  Thetford.  "  It  was  so  essential,"  she  said,  "  that 
there  should  be  a  good  collection  at  the  opening  of 
the  church,  and  people  were  so  apt  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  superiors  in  rank ;  and  the  dear 
Duchess  was  so  kind  and  generous,  that  if  she  could 
but  get  her  to  the  opening,  all  the  neighbourhood 
would  follow,  if  it  was  only  to  get  sight  of  her :  and 
then  the  thing  would  be  done." 
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Mr.  Sanderson  could  not  believe  that  peoj 
would  be  guilty  of  such  irreverence  as  to  come  to 
church  to  look  at  a  Duchess :  if  such  a  motive  really 
was  to  influence  the  invitation,  he  had  rather  there 
should  be  no  collection  at  all :  but  of  course  he  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  prevent  any  per- 
son coming  to  Tadbrook  Church  who  liked  it. 

The  next  step  was  to  secure  *  a  taking  selection 
of  music.'  For  this  purpose  choristers  and  singing 

men  were  to  be  procured  from —  Cathedral, — 

the  rubric  was  to  be  set  at  defiance,  and  at  every 
pause  in  the  service,  appropriate  or  inappropriate, 
chorusses,  and  '  favourite  pieces,'  as  Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck  called  them,  were  to  be  introduced. 

Ah1  this  Mr.  Sanderson  strenuously  resisted ;  he 
had  no  objection  on  such  an  occasion  (for  indeed  the 
re-opening  of  the  church  would  be  a  day  of  special 
joy  and  thanksgiving)  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the 
choir,  or  do  anything,  in  short,  which  might  add  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,— but  as  for  turning 
the  church  into  a  concert-room,  he  stoutly  declined 
it;  if  the  thing  was  to  be  done  at  all,  he  must  have 
the  whole  direction  of  it.  "  And  after  all,  my  dear 
Madam,"  said  he.  smiling,  "  since  the  sermon  is  to 
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be  that  which  is  to  extract  the  money  out  of  people's 
pockets,  you  really  ought  to  have  some  considera- 
tion for  me.  One  of  my  plain  sermons,  after  your 
flourish  of  trumpets,  would  be  quite  out  of  place. 
I  should  be  quite  shy  of  preaching  under  such  cir- 
cumstances." 

"Sir! — preach! — you!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck  in  amazement:  "Why  who  ever  dreamt  of 
your  preaching  on  such  an  occasion  ?" 

"Am  I  an  improper  person  to  preach  at  the 
opening  of  my  own  church  ?" 

"  Clearly,  Sir,  clearly :  the  most  improper  in  the 
world.  Such  a  thing  never  was  heard  of; — cannot 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment." 

Mr.  Sanderson  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
young  man,  and  therefore  felt  that  he  had  much  to 
learn, — so  he  modestly  asked,  "Why?" 

"Why? — my  good  Sir,  for  a  hundred  reasons; 
but  one  will  suffice.  People  can  hear  you  at  Tad- 
brook  any  day ;  now  what  we  must  have  is  somebody 
who  can  not  be  heard  every  day, — a  popular  preacher 
from  a  distance.  People  wont  come  to  church  with- 
out an  attraction  of  that  sort  you  may  rely  on  it." 
i  2 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Madam.  In  what  light 
can  the  people  you  speak  of  look  on  the  prayers  ?" 

"In  the  same  light  that  everybody  else  does, 
I  suppose,"  answered  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  hastily;  "as 
a  very  proper  prelude  to  the  sermon." 

"The  sermon  being,  of  course,  the  ^'^"attrac- 
tion," said  Mr.  Sanderson  very  gravely. 

Mrs.  Clutterbuck  blushed  and  was  silent ;  for 
she  saw  that  although  she  had  only  put  into  words 
what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  great  many  people  think, 
she  had  got  into  a  position  that  was  untenable. — In 
a  few  moments  she  changed  her  ground.  "  Of  course, 
my  dear  Sir,  I  can  have  but  one  motive  in  any  sug- 
gestion that  I  make, — the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
people  of  Tadbrook.  There  is  a  heavy  expense  to 
be  met, — there  is  no  way  so  effectual  of  securing  a 
large  collection,  as  calling  in  the  aid  of  some  elo- 
quent man,  who  would  powerfully  work  on  the  feel- 
ings of  his  auditors,  and  stir  them  up  to  shew  the 
spirit  of  Christian  liberality." 

There  was  just  emphasis  enough  on  the  word 
eloquent,  to  convince  Mr.  Sanderson  that  he  did  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  possess  that  qua- 
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lity :  and  yet  the  suggestion  (with  such  true  woman's 
wit  was  it  administered)  seemed  rather  to  come  from 
his  own  mind  than  from  the  lady's  lips. 

"Well,  Madam,"  said  the  Hector,  who,  besides 
his  own  natural  modesty,  had  great  unwillingness  to 
thwart  any  scheme  which  might  benefit  his  church, 
"  what  course  do  you  propose  ?" 

"Have  you  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Bella- 
mour, — the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Bellamour?" 

"  One  of  the  clergy  at ?"  asked  Mr.  San- 
derson, naming  a  fashionable  inland  watering-place. 
"  Yes;  the  incumbent  of  St.  Mary's." 
"  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Snobbington  last 
summer.     He  was  travelling  about  the  country  to 
make  speeches  for  the Society ;  and  he  hap- 
pened to  call  at  Mr.  Prynrie's  while  I  was  there." 
"  Didn't  you  think  him  very  handsome  ?" 
"  Indeed,  I  never  thought  about  it." 
"  Ah !  you  men  are  so  unobservant." 
"Well,— but   I  remember  Mr.  Bellamour  per- 
fectly,— very  pink  and  white,  and  a  profusion  of 
black  hair.     No,  I  should  not  call  him  handsome." 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck  thought  the  Rector  envious, — 
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so  she  forbore  further  comment  on  Mr.  Bellamour's 
personal  appearance.  "  WelJ,  you  may  think  what 
you  will  of  his  exterior, — but  he  is  very  charming, 
quite  a  lady's  man." 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson  laughing; 
"nobody  has  so  much  love  made  to  them  as  popular 
preachers." 

"  Envious  again,"  thought  Mrs.  Clutterbuck. 
"  Well,  but  seriously,"  continued  she  aloud,  "  there 
is  nobody  so  much  admired  in  the  pulpit  as  Mr.  Bella- 
mour ;  and  as  I  know  him  very  well,  I  really  think 
I  might  prevail  upon  him  to  preach  our  sermon." 

"Well,  but  seriously,"  replied  Mr.  Sanderson, 
repeating  the  lady's  words,  "how  can  I  tell  whether, 
if  I  surrender  my  pulpit  to  him,  he  may  not  preach 
doctrines  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  I 
should  inculcate  myself?  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened before  now." 

"Oh,  I  will  engage  for  that,"  answered  Mrs. 
Clutterbuck  eagerly :  and  as  she  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  have  no  notion  of  not  carrying  their 
point,  she  plied  Mr.  Sanderson  with  so  many  argu- 
ments, and  so  completely  out-talked  him,  that  in 
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course  of  time  he  yielded  nearly  every  thing  for 
which  the  lady  had  contended. 

And  now  the  all  important  day  approached,  and 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck's  spirits  were  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  when  the  last  scaffold  pole  was  re- 
moved, and  Mr.  Compo's  frightful  pile  stood  forth 
in  all  its  complicated  ugliness,  she  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Her  joy  and 
admiration  were  all  but  complete.  Mr.  Bellamour 
in  the  pulpit,  and  she  would  have  nothing  more  to 
hope  or  fear. 

Saturday  came:— the  next  day  was  to  be  the 
opening.  Saturday  came;  and  by  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  was  at  the  church. 
The  plaster  was  still  very  damp ;  the  air  in  the  build- 
ing felt  any  thing  but  dry,— and  there  was  a  most 
oppressive  smell  from  the  lately  varnished  pews. — 
But  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  consoled  herself  in  the  thought 
that  the  weather  was  so  fine  and  frosty  that  nobody 
was  likely  to  take  cold ;  and  as  for  the  smell  of  the 
varnish,  a  good  fire  kept  up  in  the  patent  stove — 
(Stynx  and  Kindleflint's  stove),  for  the  next  four  and 
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twenty  hours  would  entirely  get  rid  of  that :  so  she 
had  a  fire  lighted,  and  returned  home  again  to  be 
present  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  music  which  was  to  be 
performed  next  morning,  and  to  order  some  calves- 
foot  jelly, — as  Mr.  Bellamour  always  ate  calves-foot 
jelly  in  the  vestry  before  he  preached  a  charity  ser- 
mon,—it  made  his  voice  softer,  he  said. 

But  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  was  (to  use  a  common 
phrase)  in  much  too  great  a  fidget  to  stay  quiet  at 
home  when  she  had  got  there ;  so  having  remem- 
bered that  the  pulpit  hangings  and  altar  cloth  had 
not  been  taken  to  the  church,  thither  once  more  she 
sallied,  in  the  teeth  of  a  high  wind  and  sharp  biting 
frost,  to  judge  of  their  effect ;— no  unnecessary  step, 
as  she  had  caused  them  to  be  made  of  '  the  family 
colours,'  to  wit,  green  and  yellow.  In  other  words, 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck  had  put  the  pulpit  and  communion 
table  into  the  Clutterbuck  livery.*  Arrived  at  the 

*  Lest  the  reader  should  think  this  a  mere  story-teller's  exagger- 
ation, and  that  no  squire  of  the  parish,  or  squire's  lady,  would  really 
be  guilty  of  such  irreverence,  the  writer  begs  to  say  that  he  quotes  a 
fact ;  and,  were  he  so  disposed,  he  could  bring  forward  a  still  more 
melancholy  instance  of  irreverence,  committed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  display  of  the  squire's  taste,  and  his  arbitrary  interference  with 
respect  to  the  fabric  and  ornaments  of  the  Church,  in  many  of  our 
rural  parishes  has  often  been  most  mischievous. 
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church,  she  found  the  fire  out,  and  only  a  smell  of 
smoke  to  shew  that  one  had  ever  been :  the  old 
woman  whose  office  it  was  to  sweep  the  church,  and 
attend  to  the  fire,  was  gone  home,  and  she  knew  not 
where  to  find  her.  So  she  resolved  to  walk  across 
the  churchyard,  and  ask  Mrs.  Tapps  (with  whom,  as 
the  reader  knows,  she  was  well  acquainted)  to  have 
the  fire  properly  lighted,  and  kept  up  till  night. 

But  Mrs.  Tapps  was  not  at  home.  Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck  after  knocking  at  the  door  once  or  twice,  was 
saluted  with  an  oath  and  an  invitation  to  come  in : 
and  while  she  was  hesitating  whether  or  no  she 
should  enter,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  shoe- 
maker himself  stood  before  her. 

"  Ah,  my  darling,"  said  he,  "  what  do  you  want  ? 
a  pair  of  shoes  my  pretty  one,  I  reckon.  Well,  I'm 
the  man  to  fit  you." 

Mrs.  Clutterbuck  was  so  frightened,  (for  the  man 
had  evidently  been  drinking,)  that  she  could  not 
answer  at  first. 

"  Beg  pardon  a  thousand  times,  Madam  Clutter- 
buck  ;  as  I'm  alive,  didn't  know  you,  Ma'am  ;  hope 
you'll  excuse  it.  Can  I  serve  you,  Ma'am,  in  any 
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thing  ?"  asked  Tapps,  sobered  by  the  surprise  of  so 
unexpected  a  visit. 

"  Thank  you,  I  wanted  to  ask  your  wife  to  look 
after  the  fire  in  the  church." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am :  but  Poll  (that's  my  wife)  is  gone 
out  for  the  day  to  Miss  Mildways,  to  see  our  girl 
Lucy,  that  lived  with  you." 

"Oh  then,  perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  to 
allow  your  servant,  or  your  apprentice  to  do  it." 

"  Shah1  have  the  greatest  happiness  in  life  in 
doing  it  myself  Ma'am." 

"  No,  no  I  won't  trouble  you,  but  just  give  your 
apprentice  this,"  said  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  feeling  for 
her  purse,  "  for  his  trouble,  and  bid  him  be  very 
careful  to  keep  up  a  good  fire." 

Mrs.  Clutterbuck  looked  in  her  purse, — but  there 
was  nothing  but  a  sovereign,  and  a  five  shilling  piece. 
She  was  much  too  anxious  to  escape  from  Tapps  to 
ask  for  change,  so  she  slipped  the  crown  into  his 
hands,  and  retreated. 

"  Well,  was  ever  the  like  of  this  seen  ?  Why  the 
lady  must  be  out  of  her  senses !  Five  shillings  to 
our  Jack  for  lighting  a  fire !  No,  no  if  she  don't 
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know  the  value  of  money  /  do,  I  can  tell  her.  I'll 
go  drink  her  health,  and  success  to  the  new  church 
with  it,— and  Jack  shall  light  the  fire  for  less  than 
five  shillings  I'll  warrant.  Here,  Jack, — Jack ;  you 
little  ugly  monkey,"  (hitting  him  a  knock  on  the 
head)  "  why  don't  you  come  when  you  are  called? 
Go  you  into  the  church,  and  light  a  precious  good 
fire  there,  and  put  on  as  many  coals  as  you  can 
every  half  hour  till  I  come  back  again :  and  if  I 
don't  find  the  place  warm,  and  fit  for  a  gentleman, 
I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  skin, — I  will,  you 
young  jackanapes."  And  another  blow  fell  upon 
Jack's  head. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  Tapps  went  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  Leg  of  Mutton ;  and  Jack, 
with  the  fear  of  broken  bones  before  his  eyes,  repair- 
ing to  the  church,  and  though  a  good  deal  puzzled 
at  the  construction  of  the  Stynx  and  Kindleflint's 
stove,  contrived  before  he  quitted  it  to  light  a  very 
sufficient  fire." 

After  spending  a  good  portion  of  the  day  at  the 
ale-house,  Tapps  himself  returned  towards  evening, 
"  rather  overtaken,"  as  he  would  have  described  it, 
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— very  drunk  in  the  opinion  of  the  landlord  of  the 
Leg  of  Mutton.  Not  forgetful,  however,  of  the  in- 
junctions of  his  unconscious  benefactress,  he  stag- 
gered into  the  church,  and  having  put  as  well  as  he 
could,  plenty  more  coals  on  the  fire,  he  locked  the 
door,  took  the  key  with  him,  and  going  home  turn- 
bled  into  bed  with  his  clothes  on  to  sleep  off  the 
fumes  of  liquor. 

It  was  about  two  hours  afterwards, — that  is  to 
say,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  that  Mrs. 
Tapps  returning  from  a  happy  visit  to  her  daughter, 
(now  recovered,  and  living  in  Miss  Mildways'  ser- 
vice) observed  as  she  approached  her  own  dwelling 
a  strong  light  in  the  church  :  at  first  she  thought 
it  must  be  some  of  the  work  people  finishing  their 
preparations  for  the  next  morning,  but  then  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  there  was  a  greater  illumination, 
than  twenty  candles  would  have  afforded,  and  at 
almost  the  same  instant  she  observed  a  shower  of 
sparks. 

She  ran  to  the  door:  it  was  locked:  listened, 
and  heard  a  roaring  and  crackling ; — (that  sound 
which  once  heard  can  never  be  forgotten !)  certainly 
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the  church  must  be  on  fire.  With  some  difficulty, 
she  climbed  up  to  one  of  the  windows,  and  saw  that 
part  of  the  gallery  nearest  to  the  stove  in  flames, — 
and  as  she  looked,  observed  the  fire  running  along 
the  newly  varnished  woodwork,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  She  flew  home  to  give  the  alarm;  but 
could  get  no  admittance :  her  husband  was  asleep, 
and  Jack  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
go  and  see  his  friends  in  the  village. 

In  an  agony  of  dismay,  Mary  Tapps  ran  to  the 
nearest  houses  to  get  help.  Some  hastened  to  Tad- 
brook  House  for  the  fire  engine, — some  rushed  to  the 
pool  with  buckets,  forgetting  in  their  hurry  that  the 
ice  was  four  inches  thick.  The  majority  hastened  to 
the  churchyard,  but  they  were  only  in  time  to  see 
that  the  new  building  was  one  mass  of  flame  from 
end  to  end, — and  to  stand  by  for  one  short  half  hour, 
when  both  nave  and  tower  having  yielded  to  the 
devouring  element,  came  tumbling  down,  galleries, 
turrets,  and  all,  and  the  lurid  glare  which  had  been 
shed  over  hill  and  vale,  and  alarmed  the  country  for 
miles  round,  sunk  down  at  once,  and  a  heap  of  glow- 
ing ashes  was  nearly  all  that  remained  of  Mr.  Compo's 
unsubstantial  edifice. 
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The  roar  of  the  flames  having  subsided,  there 
were  heard  the  cries  of  some  one  in  excessive  pain, 
and  then  it  was  discovered  that  Bill  Tapps,  the 
author  of  all  the  mischief,  having  been  awakened 
from  his  drunken  sleep  by  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
the  suffocating  smoke,  and  the  light  of  the  confla- 
gration, had  been  seized  with  the  impression  that  his 
own  house  was  in  flames, — that  instead  of  running 
down  stairs,  he  had  thrown  open  the  window  and 
precipitated  himself  from  it,  and  was  now  lying  on 
the  ground  below  with  both  his  thighs  broken. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SAME  WORK  TO  BE  DONE,  BUT  ANOTHER 
WAT  OP  DOING-  IT. 

IP  we  are  to  judge  by  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  the  manner  of  their  construction, 
there  must  be  very  few  of  the  new  churches  which 
can  have  been  intended  by  their  builders  to  last 
beyond  the  present  century.  Clearly,  however,  it 
is  better  to  have  any  kind  of  churches  than  none : 
clearly  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  our  teeming  population  as  speedily  and  as 
extensively  as  possible:  it  is  good  in  the  present 
distress,  with  Chartism  and  Socialism,  and  their  kin- 
dred abominations,  assaulting  us  on  every  side,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  whatever  weapon  of  proof  may 
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first  come  to  hand,  and  be  easiest  wielded.  The 
masses  of  our  manufacturing  population  must,  in  a 
very  few  years,  become  entirely  heathen,  unless  the 
present  generation  erect  a  sufficient  number  of 
churches  for  their  accommodation.  And  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  teach  the  careless  and  the  self-indul- 
gent that  they  must  individually  forego  many  luxu- 
ries, before  such  an  object  can  be  attained.  We 
neither  undervalue,  nor  fail  to  appreciate  the  exer- 
tions that  have  been  so  zealously  made  in  many 
quarters: — we  say,  sincerely  and  heartily,  that  we 
would  rather  have  cheap  churches  (erected  and 
arranged  after  primitive  models)  in  profusion,  than 
costly  and  few.  But  we  believe  that  (generally 
speaking)  there  is  no  need  why  we  should  be  driven 
to  such  a  choice :  we  believe  that  private  selfishness 
is  the  only  cause  why  we  have  so  many  cheap 
churches, — that  "  the  one  ever-exhausting,  unceas- 
ing call,  which  dries  up  and  drains  off  all  our  chari- 
ties, is  self,  in  some  changing  form  of  luxury  :"  we 
believe  that  whenever  a  bolder  tone  is  assumed  by 
the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  Christian  liberality, 
the  results  will  speedily  be  seen :  we  believe  that 
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when  they  "enforce,"  sufficiently,  "on  the  rich, 
the  condition  upon  which  they  hold  their  riches," 
—when  they  "  claim  those  full  offerings  with  which 
the  Church  ought  to  equalize  the  inequalities  of 
poverty  and  wealth,"  their  call  will  be  answered: 
we  believe  that  we  have  only  to  ask  largely,  and  we 
shall  receive  largely.  Small  alms  are  the  conse- 
quence, not  of  individual  poverty,  but  of  active 
charity  and  self-denial  not  enforced. 

If  these  opinions  be  correct,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  different  system  will  be  pursued  hereafter, 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  posterity  will  be  as 
much  considered  in  the  erection  of  our  churches  as 
those  of  the  present  age.  Meanwhile,  may  our  mo- 
dern churches,  cheap  and  unsightly  as  they  are,  be 
blessed  to  abundant  usefulness,  and  may  the  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  their  pious  founders  meet  their 
due  reward  !  And  since  the  edifices  themselves  have 
unhappily,  for  the  most  part,  as  few  claims  to  dura- 
bility as  to  beauty,  let  us  hope  that  as  they  sink  into 
decay,  a  more  devout,  more  ungrudging,  more  self- 
denying  age  than  our  own,  will  restore  them  to 
that  honour  and  excellence  which  it  is  meet  that 
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God's  houses  should  possess :  let  us  hope  that  those 
who  come  after  us,  warned  by  our  errors,  will  not 
be  slow  to  give  to  God  of  His  own,  and  escape  the 
covetousness  and  indifferentism  into  which  we  have 
fallen ! 

But  to  return  more  immediately  to  the  subject 
which  raised  these  reflections.  If  the  generality  of 
modern  churches  be  destined  to  early  decay,  those 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Compo's  building  might  be  said  to 
be  tending  to  ruin  from  the  moment  of  their  com- 
pletion, so  regularly  did  settlements,  or  dry-rot,  or 
some  similar  results  of  defective  materials,  unsea- 
soned timbers,  and  injudicious  haste,  exhibit  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  in  the 
economical  structures  of  the  cheapest  of  architects : 
and,  therefore,  the  catastrophe  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  only  anticipated  what  the  revolutions  of  not 
many  seasons  would  have  inevitably  brought  about. 

Still,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  event  was  not  the 
less  dismal  to  the  rate-payers  of  Tadbrook,  when 
they  found  themselves  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds  and  upwards,  and  with  nothing  to 
shew  for  their  money  but  some  smoking  ruins.  If 
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Bill  Tapps  had  broken  his  neck  before  he  had  set 
the  church  on  fire,  he  would  have  had  much  more 
sympathy  than  he  got  for  breaking  his  thighs  after  it. 
As  it  was,  the  public  spoke  of  him  very  much  as  he 
deserved. 

On  the  Monday  morning  following  the  fire,  the 
two  Churchwardens  of  Tadbrook  had  been  surveying 
the  scene  of  devastation,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  any  part  of  the  new-built  walls  might 
be  rendered  available  for  any  future  building ;  but 
this  was  soon  seen  to  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  portions  which  remained  standing  were  in  such 
a  dangerous  condition,  that  they  were  liable  to  fall 
at  any  moment.  Certainly  the  Parishioners  and 
Churchwardens  of  Tadbrook  were  the  most  unlucky, 
the  most  undeservedly  unlucky,  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth, — so  thought  Walter  Tyler ;  and  so  he 
told  William  Andre wes.  But  William  remained 
silent ;  for  he  felt  that  their  sin  had  been  made  (as  it 
always  is)  their  punishment.  If  they  had  done  their 
duty  by  the  old  church,  it  would  have  been  standing 
still :  if  the  new  church  had  been  properly  built  and 
properly  attended  to,  no  such  accident  as  that  which 
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had  recently  happened  would  have  occurred.  They 
had  erred  grievously,  even  on  their  own  low,  mer- 
cenary system.  They  had  been  *  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish,'  and  now  were  reaping  the  conse- 
quences of  their  covetousness. 

However,  William  did  not  see  any  good  in  irri- 
tating his  brother  Churchwarden  by  pressing  home 
truths  at  that  moment,  and,  as  we  have  said,  he 
remained  silent.  Mr.  Tyler  was  silent  too,  for  he 
was  very  busy  commiserating  himself;  and  so  they 
stood,  poking  the  embers  with  their  sticks,  and 
chewing  the  cud  of  fancies  which  were  more  bitter 
than  sweet. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  sharp  rattle  of  a 
carriage  on  the  road,  and  looking  round  saw  Miss 
Mildways  in  her  pony  chaise;  she  was  bringing 
Lucy  Tapps  to  see  her  father. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  old  lady  can  demean  herself 
so,  as  to  go  and  see  that  drunken  vagabond.  I  do 
believe  that  half  the  mischief  that  is  done  in  the 
world  is  done  by  your  charitable  ladies." 

Andrewes  laughed  at  this  little  ebullition  of 
spleen,  and  pointed  out  Lucy  Tapps,  observing  at 
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the  same  time,  that  certainly  Miss  Mildways  had 
done  no  mischief  in  effecting  her  cure, — for  she  was 
as  good  a  girl  as  any  in  the  country. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  against 
Miss  Mildways,  for  I  know  you're  a  great  admirer  of 
her's,  William:  she  is  a  fine  charitable  old  lady; 
only,  like  most  of  her  sex,  rather  capricious, — at 
least,  in  her  charity." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that,  Wat  ?" 

"  Because,  although  she  is  rolling  in  wealth,  she 
only  gave  us  twenty-five  pounds  for  our  church, — 
and  I  know  she  gave  a  hundred  to  that  at  Factory 
Green." 

"  Why,  to  my  certain  knowledge  she  offered  fifty 
pounds." 

"Yes,  upon  conditions,"  replied  Tyler. 

"  And  very  proper  conditions  too ; — our  not  hav- 
ing that  bazaar  to  encourage  people  in  vanity  and 
worldliness,  and  to  give  nothing  in  charity  without 
bargaining  for  an  equivalent." 

Walter  Tyler  did  not  understand  this  last  sen- 
tence ;  so  he  remained  silent.  William  Andrewes 
proceeded:  "As  for  the  donation  to  the  church  at 
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Factory  Green,  she  told  me  when  she  sent  me  with 
it,  that  her  reason  for  sending  so  large  a  sum  was 
that  it  was  a  very  poor  place,  and  the  rich  manu- 
facturers were  all  Dissenters.  But  I  wonder  what 
makes  you  think  she  is  rolling  in  wealth." 

"  I  always  heard  she  had  something  of  her  own : 
and  to  be  sure  her  brother  left  her  all  he  had.  And 
then  see  what  a  deal  she  gives  away.  Oh,  she  must 
be  very  rich." 

"Nay,  for  matter  of  that,"  replied  William 
Andrewes,  "  I  suspect  her  known  charities,  are  but 
the  tithe  of  those  that  are  unknown.  What  do  you 
take  her  income  to  be,  Tyler  ?" 

"  Oh,  thousands :  a  couple  of  thousand  at  least." 

"  No,  Wat :  not  half  that.  I  happen  to  know 
exactly,  for  the  old  lady  let  it  out  one  day.  She 
has  just  eight  hundred  a  year." 

"  Well,  you  quite  surprise  me ;  she  makes  it  go 
a  great  way." 

"Yes,  because  she  spends  nothing  on  herself, 
and  denies  herself  many  a  comfort,  that  people 
twenty  years  her  juniors  would  think  indispensible." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  for  Miss 
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Mild  ways  herself  was  seen  issuing  from  the  house, 
and  instead  of  getting  into  her  carriage,  entered  the 
churchyard,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  scene  of  devastation.  The  two  Churchwardens 
went  down  the  walk  to  meet  her. 

"How  do  you  find  the  unlucky  author  of  all 
this  mischief,  Madam?"  asked  Walter  Tyler  after 
the  usual  salutations. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  replied  Miss  Mildways, 
"  for  the  doctors  have  ordered  him  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet:  but  I  understand  from  his  wife,  that 
the  doctors  think  ill  of  him.  His  previous  habits 
have  quite  undermined  his  constitution." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  blessing  for  his  wife  if  he 
dies  :  he  is  a  good  for  nothing  vagabond." 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  said  Miss  Mildways;  "and 
therefore  we  should  pray  that  he  may  have  time 
allowed  him  to  repent,  and  obtain  mercy  from  God. 
It  would  be  an  awful  thing  indeed,  were  he  to  leave 
the  world  in  his  present  condition." 

"  Very  true,  Madam,"  answered  Walter,  who  in 
his  heart  was  a  good  natured  man,—"  I  spoke  has- 
tily, but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  in  charity  with  one 
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who  has   caused  such  a  deplorable  misfortune 
this." 

There  was  something  in  the  expression  of  Miss 
Mildways'  countenance  as  he  uttered  these  words, 
which  puzzled  Walter  Tyler  extremely.  Her  looks 
said  as  clearly  as  looks  could  speak  that  she  saw 
nothing  whatever  that  was  deplorable. 

But  her  words  contradicted  her  looks.  "  Cer- 
tainly it  is  very  deplorable  to  have  all  one's  trouble 
for  nothing,  and  that  I  fear  is  my  poor  friend  Mrs. 
Clutterbuck's  case :  and  two  new  churches  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  will  be  a  deplorable  tax  out  of 
the  rate-payers'  pockets.  What  a  pity  it  is  they 
did'nt  think  it  worth  their  while  to  keep  the  old 
church  from  tumbling  down.  That  was  the  most 
deplorable." 

Walter  Tyler  looked  black  as  night,  but  he  had 
not  a  word  to  say  in  reply. 

"But,  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  the  past," 
continued  Miss  Mildways.  "What  I  came  here  to 
say,  gentlemen,  was  this.  I  offered  fifty  pounds  for 
the  last  church,  if  you  had  no  bazaar,  because  I  dis- 
approve bazaars.  You  had  the  bazaar,  and  so  I 
only  gave  you  five  and  twenty ;— well,  as  this  new 
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catastrophe  has  happened,  I  am  ready  to  give  you 

another  five  and  twenty  without  conditions, 

whenever  you  think  fit  to  apply  for  it."  And  Miss 
Mildways  turned  on  her  heel,  and  without  waiting 
for  thanks  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  she  could  to  her 
carriage. 

"Five  and  twenty!"  exclaimed  Wat  Tyler,  as 
soon  as  she  was  out  of  hearing,  "  what  a  beggarly, 
miserly,  niggardly,  poor,  mean,  close,  contemptible 
old  woman!  Why  can't  she  come  down  hand- 
some ?" 

"  It's  not  so  much  as  I  expected,  certainly,"  said 
William  Andrewes,  "  but  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread." 

"Well,  there's  no  good  in  our  standing  kicking 
our  heels  here  all  day,"  observed  Walter  Tyler,  in 
manifest  ill  humour.  "  What's  to  be  done  next  ?" 

"I  can't  think,"  answered  his  brother  Church- 
warden ;  "  but  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  up  again  to 
the  Rectory." 

"  Have  you  been  there  already  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  and  waited  there  for  two  hours; — 
Mr.  Sanderson  has  been  all  morning  up  at  Hazel- 
bank  with  Miss  Mildways;  but,  of  course,  as  she 
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has  just  been  here,  he  must  have  returned  home 
again." 

"  We  know  already  all  that  he  can  tell  us ;  he 
has  screwed  a  paltry  five  and  twenty  pounds  out  of 
her.  I'm  sure  I  sha'nt  go  half-a-mile  out  of  my 
road  to  be  told  that." 

"  Well,  will  you  meet  me  there  at  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow." 

"  At  eleven  be  it  then,"  answered  Walter  Tyler. 

And  so  they  parted.  But  the  event  showed  that 
they  had  *  reckoned  without  their  host,'  as  the  say- 
ing is;  for  each  on  his  return  home  found  a  note 
from  Mr.  Sanderson,  informing  them  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  out  on  business  the  next  day,  but 
requesting  their  attendance  at  the  Rectory  on  the 
Thursday  following,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting .... 
Archdeacon  Sharpe. 

"  I  wish  that  Archdeacon  was  at  Jericho,"  ex- 
claimed Walter  Tyler,  as  he  crushed  the  note  with 
his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  "  It's  all  owing 
to  him,  and  that  poor  fool  Oliver  Ouzel." 

"Not  quite  all,  is  it,  Walter?"  asked  Conscience. 
Walter  winced  impatiently,  and  got  rid  of  the  subject 
by  scolding  his  wife,  for  making  the  room  too  hot. 
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Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour,  the  Churchwar- 
dens appeared  at  the  Rectory,  and  were  admitted 
into  Mr.  Sanderson's  study,  where  in  addition  to  the 
Rector  himself,  they  found  the  Archdeacon,  and 
Robert  Spellman.  All  three  were  laughing  heartily 
when  Walter  Tyler  and  his  colleague  entered.  The 
laugh  ceased,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  party  was 
in  very  high  spirits.  There  was  something  so  pro- 
voking in  this,  that  Walter  Tyler  was  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  all  of  them  immediately.  However, 
the  cause  of  Robert  Spellman's  satisfaction  was 
soon  made  known,  for  upon  his  preparing  to  leave 
the  room  on  the  entrance  of  the  Churchwardens, 
Mr.  Sanderson  stopped  him  till  he  had  formally 
announced  to  them,  that  he  and  the  other  trustees 
had  that  morning  elected  the  old  schoolmaster  war- 
den of  St.  Antholin's  Hospital, — a  sort  of  superior 
alms-house  of  very  ancient  foundation,  where  the 
worthy  man  would  pass  the  evening  of  his  days,  in 
well  earned  repose  and  decent  competency. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  trying  to  look 
very  grave,  "  we  must  consult  on  the  disaster  which 
has  befallen  Mr.  Compo's  church." 
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'*  The  disaster  which  has  befallen  Mr.  Compo's 
church !  such  a  way  of  expressing  himself!"  thought 
Churchwarden  Tyler ;  "just  as  if  it  was  no  disaster 
at  all,  and  as  if  it  was  not  our  church,  rather  than 
Mr.  Compo's." — And  Walter's  countenance  grew 
darker,  as  he  saw  an  expression  about  the  corners  of 
the  Archdeacon's  mouth,  which  at  once  puzzled 
him,  and  suggested  thoughts  of  further  mischief. 

"  Pray  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Sharpe,  "  what 
steps  are  you  taking  about  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  devise 
what  is  to  be  done,"  replied  William  Andrewes. 

"  I  can't  imagine  how  we  shall  get  out  of  this 
fresh  difficulty,"  rejoined  Walter  Tyler. 

"  What  a  pity  you  had  so  many  inflammable 
materials,"  said  the  Archdeacon. 

"  Terrible  expense  ;  we  shall  be  ruined,"  groaned 
forth  the  disconsolate  Walter. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  continued  the  Archdea- 
con,— "  what  is  too  cheap  for  a  church,  may  never- 
theless be  too  dear  for  a  bonfire." 

Even  William  Andrewes  stared  at  this  speech, 
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for  he  thought  it  very  unfeeling :  but  he  said  nothing, 
and  Dr.  Sharpe  proceeded. — "  It  is  my  duty,  you 
know,  gentlemen,  to  see  that  the  parishioners  of 
Tacjbrook  are  not  kept  without  a  place  of  worship 
longer  than  can  be  avoided.  Therefore,  not  an  hour 
should  be  lost  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Have  you  any  hope  of  getting  assistance  in  the  way 
of  subscriptions  ?" 

"  Miss  Mildways  has  offered  us  five  and  twenty 
pounds :  but  that,"  continued  Walter  with  a  shrug, 
"  won't  rebuild  a  church." 

"  No,"  said  the  Archdeacon ;  and  down  went  the 
corners  of  his  mouth. 

"  No,"  responded  Mr.  Sanderson  with  a  sigh, 
intently  regarding  a  fly  on  the  ceiling. 

"  Have  you  had  no  further  contributions  ?"  asked 
Dr.  Sharpe. 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  William  Andre wes ;  "  only  the 
Reverend  Lorenzo  Bellamour  sent  us " 

"  What?"  asked  Walter  Tyler,  interrupting  him 
eagerly. 

"  His  best  wishes,"  replied  his  colleague. 

"Well,  really,  gentlemen,  something  must  be 
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done.     Won't    Mrs.    Clutterbuck    set    up   another 
bazaar?" 

"  I  had  thought  of  that  already  Sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Tyler,  "  but  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  her  hands 
are  full.  She  has  engaged  with  some  other  charitable 
ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  Africans,  to 
provide  funds  for  founding  a  professorship  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  at  Tombuctoo.  So  we  must  not  hope 
for  her  assistance  at  present,  in  matters  near  home." 

"Do  you  think  we  could  secure  the  valuable 
aid  of  Signor  Salamandro  ?"  said  Mr.  Sanderson 
very  demurely  to  William  Andrewes. 

Walter  Tyler  to  whom  the  question  was  not  ad- 
dressed, grew  very  red  in  the  face,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  given  an  angry  answer;  but  William 
Andrewes  anticipated  him.  He  hardly  knew  what  to 
make  of  such  bantering.  But  he  was  full  of  good 
humour,  and  replied,  "  Ah,  Sir,  I  fear  we  are  too 
late:  the  poor  Signor  has  gone  further  than  even 
to  Ispahan;— for  I  understand  that  having  put  the 
red  hot  poker  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  499  times 
with  perfect  success,  the  five  hundredth  experiment 
failed :  the  powder  went  off,  and  so  did  the  roof  of 
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the  house,  and  the  Signer  himself;  and  dead  or  alive 
he  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

"  Very  unlucky,  indeed,"  said  the  Archdeacon ; 
"fortune  seems  to  have  a  spite  against  St.  Antho- 
lin's.  Well,  you  must  consult  Mr.  Compo  again, 
I  suppose." 

"I  wish  we  could,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied 
Walter  Tyler  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  I  heard  this  morning 
that  he  was  going  out  directly  to  Botany  Bay, — to 
Australia." 

"  Voluntarily  or  involuntarily  ?"  asked  Mr.  San- 
derson, who  certainly  had  no  very  charitable  feelings 
towards  the  last  architect  of  St.  Antholin's. 

"He  is  going  out,"  continued  Walter  Tyler, 
without  answering  the  enquiry,  "to  build  a  palace 
for  Judge  Greenacre.  He  is  to  have  his  expenses 
paid  out,  and  home,  and  to  have  a  handsome  annuity 
settled  on  him  besides." 

"  I  trust  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Archdea- 
con, "  that  he  will  not  back  again." 

"  No,"  observed  Mr.  Sanderson,  "  he  cannot  do 
better  than  stay  there.  I  cannot  conceive  an  em- 
ployment more  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  and  capa- 
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city  than  that  of  erecting  lath  and  plaster  palaces  for 
prosperous  expatriated  pickpockets." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Sharpe,— for  he 
observed  that  Walter  Tyler  was  getting  very  angry, 
"  you  must  forgive  Mr.  Sanderson  and  myself  for 
keeping  you  so  long  in  suspense,  when  we  have 
something  extremely  pleasing  to  impart  to  you.  It 
seems  you  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  devise  any  plan  for 
raising  funds  towards  the  rebuilding  of  your  church. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  believe  the  difficulty  is 
obviated.  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  good 
news  for  you, — so  good  that  you  will  hardly  believe 
it.  And  I  must  take  leave  to  say  that  such  a  piece 
of  fortune  is  wholly  undeserved  by  the  parishioners 
of  Tadbrook.  I  have  to  inform  you  that  no  less  a 
sum  than  six  thousand  pounds  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Sanderson  and  myself,  upon 
certain  conditions,  for  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Antho- 
lin's." 

"  Six  thousand  pounds !"  exclaimed  the  Church- 
wardens, in  a  breath.  "  Six  thousand  pounds,  Sir ! 
Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Not  only  possible,  but  certain,"  replied  Mr. 
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Sanderson ;  "  and  further,  if  more  than  six  thousand 
pounds  should  be  required,  more  than  six  thousand 
will  be  forthcoming." 

"  Who  in  the  world  can  have  made  such  a  mag- 
nificent present,"  cried  Walter  Tyler,  his  ears  ting- 
ling with  delight.  "  May  I  guess  ?" 

"Yes,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Sanderson,  "but 
if  you  guess  till  doom's-day,  you  will  never  learn 
from  me  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.  The  per- 
son in  question  desires  to  remain  wholly  unknown. 
The  only  point  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  mention, 
(and  I  do  it  by  way  of  exciting  others  to  similar  acts 
of  Christian  liberality)  is,  that  the  person  who  makes 
so  noble  an  offering  to  God,  and  His  Church,  is 
only  enabled  to  do  so  by  sacrificing  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  whole  fortune,  and  that  when  I  felt 
inclined  to  suggest  that  a  smaller  sum  would  suffice, 
I  was  met  by  the  answer,  '  I  will  not  offer  unto  God 
of  that  which  costs  me  nothing.'  " 

"Never  heard  any  thing  so  handsome  in  my 
life,"  cried  Walter  Tyler ;  "  but  do  you  really  mean, 
Sir,  that  you  will  not  give  us  the  slightest  clue  to 
discover  our  unknown  benefactor?" 
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"  I  have  solemnly  promised  her  that  I  will  never 
do  so  :  and  it  is  a  promise  I  shall  keep." 

"Her!"  the  monosyllable  escaped  unsuspected 
from  Mr.  Sanderson's  lips,  and  unnoticed  by  Walter 
Tyler.  William  Andrewes  heard  it,  marked  it,  and 
drew  his  own  conclusions ;  but  from  that  moment  he 
never  was  known  to  allude  to  the  subject.  He  was 
in  all  his  feelings  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian. 

"  But  the  conditions, — did  you  not  say,  Sir,  it 
was  given  upon  conditions  ?" 

"  Yes"  replied  the  Archdeacon ;  "  and  the  condi- 
tions are  these,  that  the  church  be  in  all  points,  save 
one,  a  fac-simile  of  that  which  was  blown  down." 

"  We  could  not  have  a  better  model  certainly," 
observed  William  Andrewes;  "but  what  is  to  be 
the  single  point  of  difference  in  the  new  edifice." 

"  There  are  to  be  no  pews"  replied  Dr.  Sharpe: 
"upon  that  point  every  thing  depends;  for  unless 
this  stipulation  be  agreed  to,  I  have  no  promise  of 
the  grant." 

Walter  Tyler's  face  rather  lengthened  at  this, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "  What  in  the  world  will  Mrs. 
Clutterbuck  say  ?  Her  pew  was  the  grandest  thing 
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in  Mr.  Compo's  church,  and  nearly  the  grandest  in 
the  old  one." 

"  Leave  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  to  me,"  answered  the 
Rector ;  "her  feelings  on  this  matter,  however  erro- 
neous, are  rather,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  the  result 
of  habit,  than  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency.  She  has 
read  her  Bible  too  long  and  too  well  not  to  know 
that  we  are  all  equal  in  God's  house,  and  she  has  too 
kind  a  heart  not  to  be  glad  to  make  any  sacrifices — 
(when  the  matter  is  fairly  set  before  her)  for  her 
poorer  neighbours.  No ;  Mrs.  Clutterbuck  will  not 
be  the  person  who  will  give  us  any  trouble." 

Mr.  Sanderson  judged  rightly  of  Mrs.  Clutter- 
buck.  She  yielded  the  point  like  a  Christian,  but 
not  so  all: — Mrs.  Spatterdash,  the  widow  of  the 
Snobbington  sadler,  having  stood  out  valiantly  for 
her  rights  and  privileges,  tailed  off  at  last  to  a  Dis- 
senting chapel,  there  to  preserve  her  dignity  unsul- 
lied by  submission  to  an  open  sitting. 

"  It  is  a  most  munificent  act,  certainly,"  observed 
Walter  Tyler,  after  a  minute's  consideration,  "  and 
no  doubt  it  will  take  a  large  sum  to  build  up  such  a 
church  as  the  old  one:  but  six  thousand  pounds 
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seems  almost  above  the  mark ;  don't  you  think,  Sir, 
that  our  benefactor  would  consent  to  hand  over  a 
thousand  pounds  or  so,  to  pay  for  Mr.  Compo's 
church,  and  ease  the  parish  from  such  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  debt  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,"  said  the  Archdeacon  with  a  tone  of 
sternness  and  severity  so  unlike  his  usual  manner 
that  it  made  his  companion  start.  "  No,  Sir,''  he 
repeated  with  increased  vehemence  ;  for  such  a 
purpose,  the  person  in  question  will  not  give  one  far- 
thing ;  and  were  they  disposed  to  do,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  my  most  earnest  remonstrances  should  not 
be  wanting  to  dissuade  them  from  it.  No,  Sir,  though 
I  do  not  wish  to  pain  you,  it  is  fit  you  should  see 
this  matter  as  the  rest  of  the  world  sees  it.  If  the 
parishioners  of  Tadbrook  are  in  debt  and  difficul- 
ties, they  have  no  one  to  blame  for  it  but  themselves. 
They  chose  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  times  in 
leaving  God's  house  to  decay  and  ruin,  —  they 
grudged  all  necessary  repairs,  and  when  they  saw 
their  church  in  ruins,  they  set  about  rebuilding  it 
in  so  mean  and  parsimonious  a  spirit,  that  even  if 
that  wretched  pile  had  not  been  burnt  down,  it 
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would  have  fallen  of  itself  in  a  very  few  years.  So 
fully  aware  was  your  unknown  benefactor  of  this, 
that  that  person  had  provided  by  will  for  the  future 
rebuilding  of  your  church  on  the  old  model,  so  soon 
as  Mr.  Compo's  edifice  had  become  dangerous.  So 
that  the  conflagration  only  hastened  the  execution 
of  a  long  formed  plan.  But  that  person  had  seen 
with  too  deep  indignation  your  treatment  of  the 
ancient  fabric  to  intrust  you  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  one,  and,  moreover,  is  resolved  to  leave  you  to 
get  out  of  debt  as  you  can.  You  will  have  a  new 

church,  by  that  person's  bounty ;  but  is  right  for 

<A 
the  sake  of  other  parishes,  that  you  should  learn  by 

practical  experience  the  evils  of  the  system  you 
have  chosen  to  follow.  To  help  you  further  would 
be  to  offer  a  premium  on  carelessness  and  covetous- 
ness." 

Thus  ended  the  conversation  between  the  Arch- 
deacon, the  Rector  and  his  Churchwardens,— and 
it  was  a  conversation  which  in  its  different  ways  may 
be  studed  with  advantage  by  many  others  elsewhere. 

A 

No  sooner  had  spring  set  in,  than  the  church- 
yard of  Tadbrook  was  once  more  filled  with  labour- 
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ers,  and  ere  autumn  closed  the  well  remembered 
form  of  the  ancient  church  was  seen  rising  up  once 
more  in  all  its  pristine  stability  and  beauty.  Neither 
pains  nor  cost  have  been  spared  in  its  erection,  and 
now  that  it  is  nearly  finished,  and  its  beautiful  carv- 
ings in  wood  and  stone,— its  storied  windows  bright 
with  gorgeous  hues,— its  massive  Altar,  and  canopied 
Font,  are  brought  in  one  view  under  the  spectator's 
eye,  he  feels  that  he  has  seen  for  once  what  a  church 
ought  to  be ;  and  if  he  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church, 
he  prays  that  such  once  more  may  be  all  the  churches 
in  the  land ;  meet  habitations  (so  far  as  human  means 
admit)  for  the  presence  of  Him  who  hath  promised 
not  to  disdain  an  earthly  tabernacle, — meet  temples 
for  an  united  people  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

And  who  was  it  after  all  that  reared  this  noble 
pile, — who,  that  set  such  an  example  of  Christian 
bounty, — and  of  the  true  method  of  Christian  alms- 
doing, — silent,  secret,  undetected  by  the  world, — 
who,  that  let  not  their  left  hand  know  what  their 
right  hand  was  doing  ? 

We  have  our  own  opinion :  we  leave  each  reader 
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to  form  one  for  himself.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. But  that  which  is  really  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence is  this, — that  we  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
are  habitually  acting  in  the  same  spirit ;  how  far, — 
amid  ten  thousand  temptations  in  the  present  day  to 
forget  it, — we  remember,  that  the  good  deed  done 
in  secret,  is  that  which  is  most  acceptable  to  God, — 
how  far  we  rest  contented  in  the  promise,  that  He 
who  seeth  in  secret,  shall  Himself  reward  us  openly. 


THE  END. 
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